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AT tae MOMENT or VICTORY. 


By C, L. PIRKIS. 
Author of ‘A Dateless Bargain,” ete. 


—_—>—. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


No one saw Madge’s face for more than 
a week from that day. Lady Judith paid 
a daily visit to her room, and her maid 
brought her meals to her bed-side ; but the 
room was kept darkened and, when any 
one approached her, she hid her eyes with 
her hands, complaining of racking pain in 
her head. 

Lady Judith in her daily visits reported 
the household news with the most faithful 
minuteness. The golden opportunity of 
a listener, who perforce must remain 
a listenor, was one to be made the most 
of. “Sir Peter actually advised me to 
keep out of the room,” she said, sweeping 
in in her voluminous @zaperies. ‘He 
said perfect quiet wov!d bring you round 
sooner than anything. I told him perfect 
‘quiet had a very nice sound on his lips, 
| lt was not I who came in at doors and 
went out at windows every five minutes in 
the day.” 

The curtains fluttered in response to her 
| Vigorous fan, the floor creaked under her 
weight, and her long skirt turned up 
the corners of every rug that lay in her 
path, and eventually carried along in its 
folds a footstool or two, wrong side upper- 
most, 
| Of all Lady Judith’s flow of oratory 
|| during the first day’s visit, Madge heard 
| naught save that Sir Peter and Mr. Stubbs 
thad “been closeted together the whole 
|Morning, and were closeted together now. 
{Goodness only knows what they can find 
4° talk about. I should call it a sinful 
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a day to chatter about nothing at all.” 
Lady Judith’s voice on the second day 


mofiled ears. It recounted how that Sir 
Peter had laid before her a newspaper 
paragraph recording the terrible fate of Miss 
Shore, and how she had reminded him that 
on the very first day that the young lady 


had a most repulsive manner in spite of her 


that Sir Peter and Mr. Stubbs had started 


unfortunate young lady, and to see that 
decent burial was given to her. 
On the third day Lady Judith’s chronicle 


deal to Madge’s dulled senses. 
She came into Madge’s room about noon 


Sir Peter. 


at Carstairs he had changed his mind, and 


news. 


suggestion from Mr. Stubbs. 


reached the first station on his journey to 
Edinburgh. 

Telegram No. 3 reported that he was 
getting on all right. 

Telegram No. 4 reported another step 





on the journey. 
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waste of time to shut myself up for half} 


seemed to come a little nearer to Madge’s | 


set foot in the house she had said that she § 
good looks, and was bound, sooner or later, | 
to come to an unfortunate end. Lady | 
Judith further added—with comments— 


off at once for Livorpool, to state to the } 
authorities there all that they knew of the | 


of events grew more distinct by a great | 


with seven telegrams in her hand, all from | 
Telegram No. 1 stated that on his arrival { 


instead of continuing his journey to Liver- } 
pool with Mr. Stubbs had thought it j 
better to take train for the North in order | 
to see Lance and apprise him of tho sad | 


The telegram did not add what in reality | 
had been the case—that this change in Sir } 
Peter’s intentions owed its origin to aif 


Telegram No, 2 reported that he had i 
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Telegram No, 5 stated that he had 
crossed the Border, 

Telegram No, 6 announced that he 
had arrived at Edinburgh, but that Lance 
was not there. 

Telegram No. 7 stated that he had 
started on a return journey, trusting to 
find Lance at a little village in North- 
umberland, to which his Edinburgh letters 
would be sent. 

After this day’s report, Madge found 
her ears thirsting for the news which Lady 
Judith’s next day’s visit would bring. 

But the next day was a blank. It 
brought no news whatever. 

On the day following camo the tidings by 
telegram that Sir Peter and Lance had 
joined Mr. Stubbs at Liverpool ; and the 
day after that Lady Judith paid Madge a 
second—an evening—visit to her room, on 
purpose to report the fact that the three 
gentlemen had returned to the Castle. 

“ But in a very extraordinary state of 
mind, my dear—two of them at least ; for 
Sir Peter I’ve scarcely seen—certainly have 
had no opportunity of conversing witb. 
He has been in and out of the stables, 
through the green-houses—to see that the 
plants are growing right end uppermost, I 
suppose—but no, not for five minutes at a 
time has he been in the same room with 


Well, as I was saying, Mr. Stubbs is 
going about on tip-toes with his eyes half- 
shut and speaking in a solemn whisper, for 
all the world as if the terrible affair had 
happened in this house—instead of miles 


me, 


away. And as for Lance, my dear! well 
you must see him to know what he looks 
like—a perfect wreck, with a white face 
and sunken eyes, as if he had had no 
sleep for a week! and as for talk! there’s 
not a word to be got out of him! Say 
what I will, I can’t get him to tell me 
what they’ve all been doing at Liverpool, 
and not even did he open his lips when I 
remarked what a mercy it was that the 
young lady didn’t commit suicide here, 
and jump out of her bedroom window on 
the very night of the ball.” 

“ Must see him to know what he looks 
like!” Madge felt at that moment as if 
she would neverdare to meet him face to face 
again. “ For Lance, for Lance,” she had said 
to herself over and over again, as she had 
sought to stifle the voice of her conscience. 
But now came the voice of her own heart 
echoing, not stifling, the whispers of con- 
science, with the terrible question : ‘‘ What 
if this thing done ‘for Lance’ shall have 
wrecked, not saved his future for him ?” 





Sir Peter had not been twenty-four 
hours in the house before the doctor was 
sent for to see Madge, and she had to sit 
up and face him. 

He came down from his interview with 
her with a very grave face. She was ina 
terribly weak state, he said, and must have 
run down a good deal without any one 
noticing it. He recommended change of 
air and scene so soon as it was practicable, 

Sir Peter felt his hands very full just 
then. 

“ Really, Stubbs,” he said, confidentially, 
to his secretary, “ what with one thing and 
another, I hardly know which way to 
turn, Mr. Clive, the first thing this morn- 
ing, announced to me that he intended 
joining an exploring expedition into Africa 
—or was it the Spice Islands, really, I’m 
not sure which—and now Mrs. Cohen to 
break down in this way! And there’s 
that letter from her lawyers about her 
property at Redesdale. They say they’ve 
written to her again and again, and can’t 
get any answers to their letters, and now 
they’re obliged to apply to me. It’s a 
matter of first importance.” 

Mr. Stubbs proffered his services im- 
mediately. 

‘Would it be any use, Sir Peter, if I 
took the lawyer’s letter to Mrs, Cohen 
and offered to write a reply to her dic- 
tating?” he asked. 

Sir Peter caught at the icea. A message 
was at once despatched to Mrs. Cohen, 
which elicited the reply that she would see 
Mr. Stubbs in her own room. 

Mr. Stubbs found her seated in a low 
chair, as far from the window as possible. 
The room was much darkened ; she leaned 
back in her chair shading her eyes with 
her hand, so that he could scarcely see 
her face. He took the chair which she 
indicated; it was a long way from her || 
own, considering how confidential their 
talk was likely to be. He placed it bya 
yard nearer. Madge immediately drew in 
front of her a small table, as if to set up a 
distinct barrier between them. 

Her movement left him free to note 
how much her few days’ illness had told 
upon her. 

Her voice sounded weak and unlike her 
own as she asked the question : ‘ Did you 
see her?” in a low, agitated tone, 

“I grieve to say I did not, madam,” 
he replied. ‘I was too late—the paper 
sent to me was two days old. The body 
had lain for identification at the mortuary 
for a day, but no one coming forward, an 
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inquest had been held, and it had been 
buried in the paupers’ burial-ground.” 

Madge, with a low cry, leaned forward 
on the table before her, hiding her face 
in her hands. There seemed to come a 
sudden rush of some soft valse music into 
her ears, a graceful figure in misty grey 
draperies seemed to float before her eyes. 
It vanished ; in its stead there lay a still 
and silent form swathed in grave-clothes 
in a pauper’s coffin. 

Mr. Stubbs went on composedly : 

“TI went to the local authorities and 
stated that although the young lady was 
an entire stranger to Sir Peter, she had 
been staying for some little time at the 
Castle. I further requested them to hand 
to me the purse, and the envelope on which 
her name was writtev. This they did. 
Mr. Clive took possession of both.” 

The slight tremor which thrilled Madge’s 
hands showed that she had heard his last 
words, 

“T also requested them to point out to 
me her place of burial, as I knew it would 
ba Sir Peter’s wish to place a stone over it. 
They could not do so with exactitude. It 
was & big cemetery ; there had been a good 
many paupers buried that day ; two in one 
grave, three in another, and they were not 
certain in which grave the drowned young 
lady had been buried.” 

He waited for Madge to speak, but 
never a word came from her lips. Her 
head bent lower and lower, till at length, 
covered still with her white tremulous 
hands, it rested on the table. 

“T did my best, madam,” he said at length. 

Still not a word from Madge. 

He was determined to make her speak. 

“Mr, Clive was in a terrible state of 
mind. Sir Peter didn’t know what to do 
with him. He was half-frantic at first. He 
was going to do all sorts of wild things, 
vowed he'd have the whole cemetery dug 
up to find her body, he must see her once 
again and say his ‘ good-bye’ to her, he said, 
or he should know no rest in this world, I 
asked him if he remembered the face of 
the girl who was taken out of the river at 
Lower Upton? After that he said no 
more about searching the graves for her.” 

Madge’s fingers clutched each other 
convalsively. 

Mr. Stubbs had no pity. 

“Unless something is done promptly he 
will be doing something desperate, and 
may ruin his life for himself,” he said. 

Madge drew her hands from her white, 
tear-stained face. 





‘‘ Listen,” she said, ‘‘I shall do some~ 
thing promptly—before this day is out— 
go to Mr. Clive and tell him the whole 
truth, from beginning to end.” 

‘* My dear madam——” 

Be silent,” she said sharply, peremp- 
torily. ‘ After this—this—shall I go to 
you for advice?” 

She pushed back her chair and rose 
from the table. 

‘‘T cannot keepit to myself, it will drive 
me mad—mad!” she said desperately. 

Mr, Stubbs rose also ; he looked at her 
in silence for a few moments, then he drew 
his letter-case from his pocket. 

“What about the Australian letter, 
madam?” he queried. 

Madge started. The second terrible 
catastrophe had for the time thrown 
the other into the shade. 

* Shall you, when you make your full con- 
fession to Mr. Clive, tell him also the 
story of Sir Peter’s nephew and heir ?” 

Madge drew a long, weary breath. 

“It will help him a little further along 
the road to ruin, that’s all. Pardon my 
speaking plainly, madam, but this is a 
crisis—forgive my saying so—in Mr. Clive’s 
life as well as in your own.” 

“* My own life may go,” she said, reck- 
lessly. ‘One way or another I have ruined 
it for myself—it is not worth taking 
into account now.” She made one step 
towards the door, then abruptly paused, 

Was her resolution wavering or gather- 
ing strepgth Mr, Stubbs wondered. 

** Will you be good enough to read this, 
madam?” he said, opening his letter-case 
and spreading a letter before her. 

Madge, with a hasty eye, read as follows : 

* Liverpool, August 22nd. 

“The Rev. Joshua Parker regrets that 
he is unexpectedly prevented from calling 
upon Sir Peter Critchett, as he had in- 
tended to do on his way to the North. 
He hopes, however, that the pleasure may 
be only deferred for a month or six weeks,” 

Madge was prompt enough to recognise 
the name and handwriting of the writer of 
the letter which lay locked in her desk. 
It was startling news this, that the man 
who knew the story of Gervase Critchett 
was in England, and would shortly make 
his sppearance at the Castle. She had 
taken it for granted that all communi- 
cations on this matter would be by pen 
and ink across fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean, and had formed her plans ac- 
cordingly ; it had never for a moment 
occurred to her that Gervase’s guardian 
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-would follow in this fashion on the heels 
of his letter. 

“Tt came this morning, madam,” said 
Mr. Stubbs, watching her face as she read 
it; “I recognised the hand-writing, and 
of course, would not lay it before Sir 
Peter until I had your instructions on 
the matter.” 

“ How dared you——” Madge began, but 
broke off sharply, her words of reproach 
dying on her lips before they could be 
uttered. How dared she in very truth 
even frame them in thought ? 

She stood with one hand resting on the 
table, the other she pressed against her hot 
eyeballs. After all, this announcement of 
the Rev. Mr, Parker’s intentions savoured 
somewhat of the nature of a reprieve, in 
so far as it assured to her definite space 
wherein to arrange her plans. 

It seemed as if Mr. Stubbs read her 
thoughts. “It seems to me there is no 
time to be lost, madam,” he said, ‘a 
mont soon slips past.” 

Madge made an impatient movement 
with her hand. 

‘‘It is a crisis in Mr. Clive’s life,” he 
went on insinuatingly, “he is reckless, 
broken-hearted ; a second blow might 
drive him headlong to desperation — I 
only suggest , 

Madge threw back her head. She 
pointed to the door, “Go,” she said in a 
voice in which hatred and fear strove for 
mastery, “Go, and never dare to come 
near mo again.” 

Mr. Stubbs went immediately. He, 
however, carefully left the Rev. Joshua 
Parker’s letter behind him on the table. 

Madge stood staring at it blankly for a 
few minutes, then she deposited it under 
lock and key beside the Rev. Joshua 
Parker’s former communication. She had 
now the responsibility of two purloined 
letters resting on her shoulders. 





UR OF THE CHALDEES. 


TILL almost yesterday all the records of 
Chaldean civilisation were as closely hidden 
from men’s eyes as were the ruins of 
Herculaneum, from the day of the lava- 
flood till the Italian savans began to dig 
out the buried city. Other ruins had been 
described and re-described ; Busbequius 
had visited Baalbec; Tournefort had told 
of temples and tombs in Lesser Asia ; 
Bruce had gone through Cyrene, and over 
the site of old Carthage. Even of 





Persepolis the fame had travelled west- 
ward, long before Moore in his “ Para- 
dise and the Peri” sang of “the forty 
pillars of Chil-minar.” Indian rock- 
temples, Cambodian palaces, bell-shaped 
tombs of Kandyan Kings, Easter Island 
colossi, Mexican teocallis — the world 
had been ransacked up and down for 
notable ruins; and yet nobody suspected 
that close to Mosul and Baghdad were 
evidences far completer than anything that 
Greek art has left of a culture which pro- 
foundly modified the Phcenicians, and 
through them the Greeks. The reason is 
that, whereas all the world’s other great ruins 
are of stone, the Chaldees having no stone, 
were compelled to use brick (mostly sun- 
baked), so that when deserted by their in- 
habitants their cities literally became 
ruinous heaps. They were mounds, ugly 
and unattractive, soon passing so wholly 
out of recognition, that when Xenophon 
led his Ten Thousand Greek mercenaries 
across from Susa to the Black Sea, they 
passed close to Nineveh and Kalab, with- 
out recognising that they had ever been 
cities at all. Two of these mounds are 
opposite Mosul, and mark the site of 
Nineveb. One of the two the Tarks call 
* Jonah’s Mound,” and believe the mosque 
on its summit contains histomb. This has 
helped to preserve it, for nobody was likely 
to go for building materials to such a 
hallowed site. And protection was greatly 
needed ; for whenever out of any of these 
mounds heavy rains washed a winged bull 
or other piece of sculpture, the ulemas of 
Mosul would preach a sermon, and would 
gather a band of true believers, who hated 
eculpture as devoutly as did the followers 
of John Knox, and who in their zeal for 
the One God would cross the river and 
break the idol in pieces. 

Iu 1820, the Baghdad political resident 
of the Honourable East India Company, 
Mr, Rich, found fragments of pottery, of 
carved stone, and of stamped bricks, in the 
rubbish which the rain of centuries had 
washed off these mounds. He picked up 
some of these as he rode by, and then set 
to work with pickaxe and shovel until he 
had found a good many perfect bricks, 
baked clay cylinders used as seals, and 80 
on, which he duly placed in the British 
Museum. 

For more than twenty years this was 
all we had in the way of Chaldzeo-Assyrian 
antiquities. ‘Till I began,” says Layard, 
with pardonable pride, “a three - feet 
square case enclosed it all.” Layard 
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was incited to the work by the success 
of M. Botta, French Consul at Mosul. 
He had got an appointment in Ceylon, 
and determined to go overland, exploring 
as hewent. While travelling in the Tigris 
valley, he heard that Botta had at Khorsa- 
bad discovered in the centre of its mound 
a hall, lined all round with sculptured 
slabs of soft limestone, representing battles, 
sieges, fording of rivers—all the life of an 
old warlike nation. Layard determined 
to try his luck, and, as the English Govern- 
ment would not allow him anything, he 
was fortunate in getting help from Sir 
Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe), our Minister at Constantinople. 
He began in 1845, and the romance of his 
explorings, carried on in the teeth of uni- 
versal opposition, is in everybody’s hands. 

The climate—in summer one hundred 
and twenty degrees in the shade (Baghdad 
is one of the ‘“‘ centres of heat” where life 
is only endurable in the cellar), and in 
winter so damp that the walls of Layard’s 


was as much against him as the natives, 
But he persevered, and the bronze dishes, 
bowls, shields, etc., are even more inte- 
resting than the colossal sculptures. All 
is wonderful: Layard, wancering through 
the halls that he had opened out in the 
Nimrud mound, is like a modern Aladdin 
—the reality is quite as great a marvel as 
the fiction. 

All these old Mesopotamian palace-forts 
were built on terraces. Why? Because 
the Chaldees’ first settlements were in the 
swamps at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where for health’s sake it is needful to 
raise your dwelling above the surrounding 
fields. Such a custom, too, would be useful 
against nomad tribes, to whom the land 
was—as it still is—periodically a prey. 
The rains of ages, the sand- storms, the 
destruction wrought by conquerors like 
Sennacherib, have combined to make them 
the shapeless mounds that they are. Ur 
itself—the present mound of Mugheir—is 
one of the best preserved. When the sand 
and rubbish were cleared away from part 
of the base, a facing-wall ten feet thick, 
of burnt red brick, cemented with bitumen, 
was found. Often, platform rose above 
platform, forming a terraced pyramid, like 
those in Mexico, and, like them, crowned 
with a temple. 

Birs Nimrud, near Babylon, had seven 
stages, and is still over one hundred and 
fifty feet high. The labour of making such 
mounds must have been immense, Raw- 





brick hut got clothed inside with grass— | 


|linson calculates that to raise the great 
mound of Koyunjik — ninety-five feet 
high, and covering one hundred acres, 
on which stood the palaces and temples 
of Nineveh — would take ten thousand 
men twelve years, or twenty thousand 
men six years. And this was all prelimi- 
nary to the palace building. Near it is 
the still unexcavated mound of Nebbi 
Yunus, loftier and steeper, and covering 
forty acres. This would take ten thousand 


/men at least five years and a half. No 


wonder the early conquerors displaced 
whole populations, driving into captivity 
thousands every year; and, just as every 
Egyptian King built his own pyramid, so 
every Assyrian built himself a new palace. 

Probably the world’s history does not 
contain a stranger instance of red -tape 
than the raising these huge brick mounds, 
with such a waste of labour, in a hilly 
country where rocky sites were at hand on 
all sides. These Chaldees used stone for 
ornament, for sculptures, for the inner casing 
of rooms—though this is sometimes made 
with beautifully enamelled brick—but they 
went on heaping up clay platforms as they 
had done in the stoneless lands at the 
Euphrates’ mouth. 

One difficulty is: how were these 
palaces lighted? No windows are found 
in the chambers opened at Khorsabad or 
Koyunjik. A row of small lights in the 
cornice would’ not have been enough. 
Botta suggests, “louvres” in the roof, 
like those still in use in the country, 
covered, during rain, with thick carpets. 

Anyhow, there must have been abun- 
dance of light, else the delicate carving or 
enamel of the wall and pavement slabs 
would have been thrown away. But brick, 
especially sun-baked,was a bad material, and 
despite the elaborate system of drains, 
these palaces have suffered at least as 
much from nature as from man. The 
strange thing is, that none of the remains 
are sepulchral, Everywhere else, the 
primary use of art is to decorate the 
abodes of the dead, Here, there is no 
evidence of a single interment. The idea 
is that Chaldea, on the lower Euphrates, 
remained the national burying-place after 
the migration northward. This may well 
have been the case, for from Hillah 
(Babylon) down to Mugheir (Ur) is one 
vast sepulchre. Indeed, so persistent are 
old ideas that to this day every caravan 
brings, as to a holy land, hundreds of dead 
bodies in felt-covered coffins from all parts 
| of Persia across to Babylonia. 
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Happily, these Chaldees had, to an 
unusual extent, man’s craving to live 
“in the mouth of aftertime.” They 
wrote on the smooth faces of rocks, 
on stone slabs, and they printed with 
inscribed cylinders on soft bricks. In 
Assurbanipal’s palace (he was Sennacherib’s 
grandson) Layard found two of the smaller 
chambers heaped up with fragments of 
baked clay tablets that had fallen from 
niches in the walls. He sent home several 
cases full; and a young engraver, George 
Smith, sorted them, piecing the bits together 
with marvellous dexterity, and learning the 
cuneiform—" wedge-shaped” —writing, and 
finding so much that the Daily Telegraph 
sent him out to find more. Going straight 
to Layard’s ‘small chambers,” hediscovered, 
as everybody knows, the Chaldean story 
of the Flood, so strangely like that in 
Genesis ; twice came back with a cargo of 
treasures; and the third time died of the 
plague (1876) in Syria, aged thirty-six. 

A nation which wrote its traditions, 
its psalms, its incantations, its history 
from year to year, not on parchment 
or papyrus, but on indestructible brick, 
often packing them in clay cases for 
better preservation, was, unawares, a bene- 
factor to mankind. We shall soon know as 


much about the Chaldees as we do about 


Greeks or Romans. Ten thousand tablets 
have been recovered from the Nineveh 
library only ; and the work is still going 
on. In 1881, De Sarzec, French Consul 
at Bassorah, brought to Paris a vast collec- 
tion, chiefly from the hitherto unexplored 
mound of Tell-Loh (Sirgulla), among 
them nine splendid statues (alas ! headless) 
in black diorite. Not all the inscribed 
bricks, however, are indestructible ; many 
are only sun-dried, and crumble readily. 
These have in many cases been successfully 
baked before sending to England ; and on 
them Smith found some of the most in- 
teresting of the legends, as if, being 
*‘popular,” they had been written on a 
commoner medium than the records of the 
Kings. The inscriptions with which these 
bricks are closely covered are sometimes so 
small as to need a microscope. 

From these brick books we have learnt 
all about the Chaldees and their religion. It 
was emphatically a religion of demons, 
Most terrible of them all were the Maskima, 
the seven spirits of the abyss, ‘ not having 
a good name either in heaven or on earth.” 
They are “spirits of rebellion;” and the 
language used of them is as grand as any- 
thing in A‘schylus about the Eumenides : 





“They are seven, they are seven. Seven 
are they in the depths of sea; seven are 
they, disturbers of the face of Heaven, 
Male they are not, female they are not, 
children are not born to them. Order 
they know not, nor beneficence ; prayer 
and supplication they hear not. They sit 
in the roads and make them unsafe ; the 
fiends, the fiends.” This is the key to 
the Chaldee’s life. Demons were on the 
watch to do him harm at every turn, 
not merely bodily but moral. Civil 
broils and family quarrels came direct from 
them. Nothing could keep out them and 
the ill-luck they brought. “They fall as rain 
from the sky ; they spring from the earth ; 
doors do not stop them nor bolts; they 
creep in at the threshold like serpents; they 
blow in at the roof like winds.” The desert, 
and the marshes by the sea—so hateful to 
the ‘‘ Accad” highlanders, driven down to 
the Persian Gulf from the uplands of 
Susiana — were their favourite haunts. 
Fever was among them, and the plague, 
and madness ‘‘ which holds the head as it 
were in a tiara of iron, making it con- 
fused.” 

I sometimes wonder if the translations 
are bond fide. This, for instance, is so 
very like the Penitential Psalms: ‘I, thy 
servant, am full of sighs; I call to Thee. 
Whoever is beset with sin, his ardent 
supplication Thou acceptest. If Thou 
lookest on a man with pity, that man 
liveth. Ruler of all, mistress of mankind ; 
merciful One, to Whom it is good to turn, 
Who dost receive sighs . . . Speak. How 
long? and let Thine heart be appeased. 
When will Thy countenance turn on me? 
Even like doves I moan, I feed on sighs.” 
Who shall say that we have progressed in 
the art of prayer-making ? 

Believing in demons, the Chaldees of 
course believed in sorcerers, who could 
set demons at those they wished to injure ; 
and—as life would else have not been 
worth living—they also believed in charms 
and spells whereby the powers of evil could 
be foiled. The mixture of the two feelings 
—real devotion, such as breathes through 
the above psalm, and trust in incantations 
and amulets—is strange; and might almost 
make us think two races, one almost mono- 
theistic, the other scarcely grown out of 
the fetish state, were half-fused together 
to make up the Chaldees. This was so 
later ; Assyria was a purely Semitic nation. 
From it, offshoots moved southward, fixing 
themselves among the Accadians of Chaldea 
and becoming the ruling caste, even as in 
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Caledonia, first the Scots from Ireland, and 
long after, Normans frori South Britain, 
established themselves as Kings and nobles. 
But when these prayers and charms were 
written, Chaldea was inhabited solely by 
Accadians, unless we suppose that the Acca- 
dian was used forreligious purposes,as Latin 
is in the Roman Church, after the two 
nations had got mixed. Of course it would 
be very nice to attribute all the grand and 
| noble parts to the Shemites, and all the 
| base and degrading superstition to the 
' Accadians ; but the evidence of the bricks, 
, as interpreted by the best scholars, is 
, against doing so. And therefore the 
Accadians, though of Turanian race— 
; cousins, that is, of Turks, and Mongols, and 
| of those Tartars whose whole religious fur- 
, hiture consists of adrum with a few pebbles 
| in it—are credited with all the glorious 
| poetry and splendid mythology recorded in 
these brick books ; with all of it except the 
worship of Asshur. That deified King 
first comes to the front as chief god when 
Assyria begins to take the lead. 

Neither Accadian, however, nor Semite 
of Nineveh ever attained to complete 
monotheism, though they came very near 
it; the former with Ana, Lord of 
Heaven; the latter with Asshur. The 
first Semites were driven south into 
Chaldea, it is supposed, by pressure from 
the mountaineers of Elam. Abraham’s 
history hints at a conquering King of 
Elam ; and he, as we know, did not remain 
in Ur, but moved away westward, across 
the great Syrian desert, to Canaan. 
When, by-and-by, Assyria was  estab- 
lished as a ruling nation, the relation 
between it and Babylonia was much like 
that between England and Scotland had 
the two been pretty equally matched, and 
had the capital for a few generations been 
at Edinburgh, and then for a few more in 
London, and again vice versa. 

But with this pendulum sort of history 
we have no present concern, nor with 
semi-historic legends like that of Semiramis 
(Shammuramat), daughter of the Syrian 
fish-goddess, loveliest of women, whom to 
see was to adore. Shepherds found her 
near her mother’s shrine at Ascalon, and 
nurtured her till Oannes the governor 
(his name is that of the fish-god) saw and 
married her; and by-and-by, King Ninus 
seeing her, took her, and Oannes died of 
grief. Nor can we speak of the Hittites, 
not a mere Canaanite tribe—“ the children 
of Heth”—but the Khetah of the Egyptian 
inscriptions, owners of nearly all lesser 





Asia, to whom probably the “Shepherd 
Kings” who so long held Egypt in thraldom 
belonged, and whose seat, when they first 
rose to greatness, was in the mountains of 
Armenia. Our only question is: Who 
were the Accadians, that is, the earliest 
civilised people of Chaldea, the people 
who Berosus, Babylonish priest, who wrote 
jast after Alexander had conquered the 
city, said were already settled in the land 
when his forefathers came there? And 
the verdict of modern scholarship is that 
they were undoubtedly Turanians. 

Now, years ago, when I, a little boy, 
used to haunt the British Museum, wonder- 
ing with unspeakable wonder as I wandered 
alone through the Egyptian room, I re- 
member seeing on the wall the fresco of the 
so-called triumphs of Rameses the Third 
(Sesostris). Blacks he conquered, and 
Jewish-looking Semites and Hittites ; but 
besides them he conquered yellow men 
with pigtails, whose forts looked a good 
deal like pagodas, and were psinted in 
stripes, green and violet and black. These 
people were so markedly Chinese in 
feature and surroundings, that I was 
not a bit surprised when by -and-by 
the earliest Chaldean civilisation was 
pronounced by the best scholars to have 
been Turanian. The yellow race, then, 
with its religion an incongrucus mixture 
of greatness and littleness (the Shamanism, 
that is mere conjuring and sorcery, of 
the Tartars being in China mixed up 
with a pure nature worship, acknowledging 
a supreme power who is identified with 
Heaven, as in the Japanese Shintoism), 
somehow sent out an offshoot to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. The language 
is the same—agglutinative, like the Turkish 
and the Red Indian, and monosyllabic like 
the Chinese. 

This we know, because many of the 
inscriptions are bilingual, in Accadian, and 
in that Semitic dialect, akin to Hebrew, 
which is called Chaldean, In these oldest 
Chaldees, too, scientists find the same 
‘law of limitation.” They got to a certain 
point (the most remarkable of their doings 
is that they, nomads, cousins of wander- 
ing Tartars and Turkmans, took to building 
—in China their “ great wall,” in Mesopo- 
tamia their city-mounds), but they could 
not progress beyond it. In Chaldea the 
incoming Semites took on the work of 
development and carried it forward — on 
the same lines, indeed, but with a difference. 
Of the Turanian religion the brick books 
give a clearer idea than we can get else- 
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where. It lingers among Tartars—as 
“ Paganism” did under the form of witzh- | 
craft among European villagers centuries | 


after the towns had become Christian ; | 


it lingers, as Taoism, in China—Chinese | 
superstitions are very like those of old | 
Accad. This, from a Babylon brick, 
might be heard any day in Shanghai: 
“Ifa white dog gets into a palace, it will 
be burned ; if a black dog, its foundations 
will be razed ; if a dog vomit in a house, 
the master of it will die.” But Turk and 
Chinese have accepted alien religions, 
those of Mahomet and of Buddha; in 
Accal alone we have on the bricks the 
complete literature of the old nature 
worship, with its littleness and its great- 
ness. When, therefore, we read those 
legends, so strangely like the Genesis 
records: Izjubar, for instance, a Samson 
who conquers the lion, and a Noah who 
builds a ship and smears it with pitch, 
and sends out over the waters a dove, a 
swallow, and a raven; when we see the 
grand remains brought over by Layard and 
his successors, and look at the conjectural 
restoration—in Fergusson, or in Perrot 
and Chipiez—of a Ziggurat, a terraced 
pyramid, crowned with a dome-covered 
temple, ascended by z'gzag flights of 
steps, adorned with richest cornices, 
and faced at the base with a crenellated 
wall, forming altogether a building worthy 
of the reservoirs which made what are now 
deserts marvels of fertility; and of the 
havging gardens, and of the cities almost 
as big round as London; let us remember 
that all this, “the glory of the Chaldees’ 
excellency,” as the Bible calls it, originated 
with that yellow race—cousins of. the 
Chinese—which, as well as the black, is 
not even named in the ethnology of 
Genesis, and which those who harmonise 
science and Scripture suppose to have con- 
sisted of the descendants of Cain. Surely 
it is unwise to shut out of those parts of 
Australia that are too hot for Europeans, a 
race one branch of which has shown such 
capability. 





ARTISTIC PROFESSIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 


In these present days it is a common 
thing to hear from all sides, and from all 





sorts and conditions of men, the complaint 
that professions are overcrowded, and that 
the competition for a place in the fighting 
ranks ot life’s battle-field is growing keener | 


aad still more keen every day. To dwell 
upon this subject would be only to re. 
capitulate facts with which every one is 
familiar, and to reiterate a tale that is told 
by every working member of the com- 
munity with whom we are brought in con- 
tact. High and low, the story is the same, 
We hear that hundreds of men answer one 
advertisement for a clerkship, and that 
hundreds of women reply to one demand 
for a governess; and we know that men 
and women both are living, Heaven alone 
knows how, day by day, week after week— 
without work, or even the hope of work, to 
sustain them, and in too many cases, with 
others even more helpless than themselves 
dependent up?n them, 

So far, we read all this for ourselves in 
the published statistics, in the daily 
papers, and still more effectively in the 
experience that contact with our neighbour 
brings to us. It is not necessary, there 
fore, to linger longer upon so unpleasant a 
theme. But, as our northern cousins say, 
“ facs are chiels that winna ding ;” and it 
is our present purpose to apply these same 
facts to a problem that has puzzled and 
will puzz'e all those who feel an interest in 
a question which may claim to take its place 
as one of the most serious of the present 
time. That is to say, to the daily in- 
creasing problem of women’s position in 
the great labour question; here again 
modifying the general term to one com- 
prehending only those whom we may 
designate as women belonging to the 
middle and upper classes, upon whom, 
perhaps, the necessity of work and the 
difficulty of obtaining it weighs more 
heavily than upon any of their sisters. 

The good old days, when our grand- 
mothers worked samplers and studied their 
recipe bocks, have passed away long ago; 
our spinster aunts, who would have died 
rather than soil their hands with anything 
that savoured of “ungentility,” are fast 
fading out; and the present generation 
of girlhood, with enlarged ideas as to 
woman’s brain and woman’s work, is 
standing on the threshold of life eager to 
mingle in life’s warfare. 

It was accepted as a sort of dogmatic 
belief, in the last generation, that teaching 
was a lady-like occupation, and one that 
did not detract from what we might call a 
lady’s moral gentility. Certainly, teaching 
is a woman’s occupation, as she has gene- 
rally a greater share than man of patience 
and of self-effacement—both integral parts 
of tuition. But as it was not a bonii-fide 
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trade, and because of its reputed gentility, 
daughters of doctors, clergymen, lawyers, 
officers, and in some cases of belted Earls, 
looked upon teaching as a specially invented 
remedy, designed by Providence, for 
“ladies,” whether fitted to impart know- 
ledge or not ; and consequently the market 
was over-stocked with a superfluity of 
inefficient persons, not one in ten of whom 
possessed the elements of the gift of im- 
parting the little that she knew. 

This we may consider was the position 
at the time of the last generation. Now 
steps forward the present, and surveys the 
world around ere launching her boat upon 
the waters. Then, perhaps, she glances at 
the page of statistics held open to her, and 
she cries : 

“Five hundred women answered one 
single application for a governess! Then 
I will never swell their ranks. I will 
adopt a different course. I will have a 
profession.” 

Of all the rocks, and maelstroms, pits, and 
snares, that beset a young girl with her bread 
to earn on her way through life, few are as 
dangerous as that which fronts her when 
she makes choice of a profession that is to 
be to her a staff through life. <A boy is 
educated in such a way that his natural 
inclinations develop themselves and 
determine his career. The soldier or 
sailor, the student or engineer, is in most 


cases evolved from the boy who spent his 
pocket-money on guns or boats, on books 
or steam-toys. With an ordinary English 


girl this is rarely the case. She is confided 
to the care of the Lady-Superintendent of a 
school, in a sphere where her natural pro- 
pensities are smoothed down to a pattern- 
level, and should adversity befall or 
threaten her, as it unfortunately too often 
does, on the threshold of life, we find her 
ignorant of the world and its difficulties, and 
as unprepared to do battle with it at twenty 
as at ten. Twenty years ago she would 
have swelled the ranks of lady governesses, 
now she elects for a profession. 

Let her then bring her talents before 
her, and determine which will serve her 
best. Not one has been really developed. 
Her knowledge of literature is limited, and 
she has never been taught to express her- 
self in any manner beyond that of the 
regulation school theme. Her languages 
are limited to a smattering of French 
and German, with an English accent. 
Her drawings always required finishing 
by the drawing-master before they were 
fit for home inspection. Her music is 





distinctly her best point. She can play 
the “Moonlight Sonata” accurately, if 
unemotionally, and she has a pretty, 
fresh voice, Here is something tan- 
gible. She will become a musician; and 
straightway she betakes herself to the 
local Academy of Music. This modest in- 
stitution does not, however, satisfy her 
aspirations for long. In every place of the 
kind there is always a star, male or female, 
about whom local fame is loud. And 
soon it is rumoured that this particular 
planet is about to ascend the path of glory, 
and to migrate to the Royal Academy of 
Music. Ambition is a moral complaint 
that is as catching as scarlet-fever or small- 
pox. Behold, then, our young aspirant 
suffering from the same disorder, and 
filled with the sacred flame of art, burning 
to distinguish herself either at the venerable 
institution in Tenterden Street, or at the 
more modern one lately erected in one of 
our most fashionable suburbs. It follows, 
then, that if she is a country girl she leaves 
her home and settles near the scene of her 
labours, or if not, she simply goes through 
the necessary forms, and enters upon her 
studies, We will suppose her student’s 
career completed, and herself a finished 
singer—at any rate, in her own eyes. 

Of course it is hard for a young aspirant 
for musical, artistic, or literary honours to 
be judged by a standard attained only after 
long years of patient toil. But it is harder 
not to be judged at all; and that is what 
befalls, not one in ten, but nine in ten of 
those who plead for a trial in any one 
branch of art in this great London. 

We find our musician then after a time 
a full-fledged songstress, or player, having 
laboriously and conscientiously fitted her- 
self for a profession of whose modus oper- 
andi she knows nothing. She is ready to 
sing, to play, but who will hear her? Her 
professor gives her an introduction to a 
concert-giver in London, and then leaves 
her to her fate. Armed with this, she 
presents herself to the arbiter of her 
destiny, full of hope and confidence. He, 
perhaps, hears her sing ; tells her that she 
has a good voice, which, with experience, 
will be better; takes her name and ad- 
dress, promising to bear her in mind should 
an opportunity offer; and the important 
interview closes. What remains for her 
to do then but to possess her soul in 
patience, and wait until she hears from the 
autocrat of the musical world? But, on 
the other hand, when she sees this gentle- 
man, he may take her into his confidence, 
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and in a fit of candour, and for her own 
good, tell her honestly that there is a 
microscopical chance only of his doing any 
thing for her. He may, perhaps, show 
her piles of letters containing similar 
applications from young beginners, and 
may own that his pocket would pay the 
penalty did he offer a Metropolitan audience 
any but the names of well-known and 
recognised artists. Let her, he will say, 
try and get her name known in London as 
& promising young singer, or player, and 
then come to him again. 

What must be her next step? It is 
clear that the impresario will have none of 
her. There is one pitfall that is always 
yawning for pilgrims of art into which 
most, if not aljJ, fall. True as the needle 
to the pole, unerring as the Indian on the 
track of his prey, the fashionable lady 
scents her victim from afar, and leads her 
into fashionable houses, to sing to, and 
amuse fashionable ladies and gentiemen for 
fashionable terms—that is, for nothing. 
There is always somebody who will try to 
get pupils for a young beginner; and to 
secure her an introduction into a “ good 
set,” will give her annual entertainment 
to her friends, on the strength of having 
a bright, young musician, a novelty 
and clever, who will amuse them free of 
cost to her own purse. Ask any young 
singer, or player, who has tried to make a 
bid for popularity, how much of real good 
these entertainments have ever effected for 
those for whom they were ostensibly 
designed. Ask any lady artist to what 
straits she has been put to provide gowns 
to make a sufficient effect, and to fulfil her 
hostess’ behest to ‘look smart.” Ask how 
often cab or carriage is provided by these 
ladies for the convenience of those who 
are to bear the whole burden of amusing 
their guests. And these lady-patronesses 
are of all classes. There are those of the 
highest rank who tout for such distinguished 
foreign artists as venture to visit our 
shores unaccompanied by a species of bear- 
leader, whose duty it is to provide suitable 
engagements for their charges, and to warn 
off intruders. Then there are ladies, lead- 
ing lights of Tyburnian and Kensington 
society, whose names appear on charity 
committees, but whose benevolence does not 
hesitate to employ, for their own advantage, 
the talents that it has taken years of 
expensive industry to cultivate. And so 
on down the scale. Lower circles of 
society touch corresponding circles in the 
professional world, and so the song goes on. 





Our young friend, then, has gone through 
an expensive apprenticeship of this kind to 
become known. She has even appeared at 
Saint James’s Hall, when her patroness 


got up a charity concert for ‘‘ The Deserv- | 
ing Poor of the Sahara Desert ;” and now, | 
when the real music season approaches, she | 
presents herself anew to the custodian of | 
the musical world she fain would enter. So | 


she writes to him, and waits for a reply ; 
then writes again, and waits again. Then 
she goes to see him, to be told that his 
arrangements are completed, and he has 
had so many applications that he has 
determined to employ only those whose 
names are assured favourites with the 
public, Let her, he advises, try the 
provinces. She is there mt with the 
assurance that only London artists find a 
hearing with the provincial audiences, and 
so it is again ‘da capo.” 

Few will contend that the chances of an 
aspirant, such as we describe, are promis- 
ing ; but let those whose lines are cast “in 
music,” say whether the tale is exaggerated, 
or whether there has been “aught set 
down in malice” in this unvarnished state- 
ment. Bass or tenor, soprano or contralto, 
pianist or violinist, how many are there 
who have gone into the musical profession 
and enacted the above little drama? Only 
with them it has not ended with a twelve 
months’ apprenticeship, but repeats itself 
year after year of their lives; and they 
live and die striving after that will-o’-the- 
wisp—the reputation of being a promising 
young artist—that will lead them into the 
El Dorado of their dreams. 

Bad, too, as is the position for members 
of a well-known academy, it is a thousand 
times worse for another class of would-be 
musical professionals, There are those 
who, while still having the determination 
to avoid what they look upon as the end 
of woman—that is, governessing in general 
—have not even the acquaintance and 
knowledgo of musical matters involved in 
joining an academy. They trust their 
voices and their fingers to fifth-rate pro- 
fessors, who delude their unfortunate 
pupils with boundless promises of gain and 
fame at some future period. 

Go regularly for a given period to small 
concerts held at the local Halls, Institutes, 
and Athenzeums, which abound in the Lon- 
don suburbs ; and from the performances 
there, the style of the instrumentalists, 
the voice production of the singers, gather 
what kind of teaching must these number- 
less aspirants have received from the s0- 
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called professors under whose wing they 
make their appearance, whose method they 
copy, and whose faults they, if possible, 
exaggerate, 

It is far from the writer’s intention to 
undervalue or underestimate the value of 
artistic education for women. A thorough 
knowledge of the mere elements of any 
branch of art throws open to the student 
possibilities of observation, appreciation, 
and enjoyment, utterly unattainable by 


| any other means; and serious wrong is 


done a child in whom the artistic faculties 
have not been carefully and judiciously 
developed by education. 

But there is a vast difference between 
art as art, or as a pleasure, or a pastime, 
and art as a means of livelihood ; and our 
protest is against the number who consider 
that the mere passing of a certain number 
of terms at an academy constitutes an 
artist fit to claim a hearing from an educated 
public. The warning is to those who, 
believing the words of others as ignorant 
as themselves, think to find in the musical 
profession an El Dorado, where money is 
found ready coined ; and in an English 
audience men and women as dense as they 
would have to be, to take the musical fare 
set before them. 

There is another point to be considered, 
and deserving consideration. At the 
present moment while woman’s education 
is undergoing a great revolution, and every 
effort is being made to rectify the errors of 
the past system, there is great danger of 
being engulfed in those of the new. In 
avoiding Scylla, there is fear of running 
within reach of Charybdis. Between 
giving women a hazy, imperfect, or, as the 
old Scotch lady said of the dictionary, a 
“disconec’ed” education, and suddenly 
deciding that every woman must have a 
profession, there is a great gulf. But the 
danger is, that, great as the difference may 
seem, there is a tendency to make it a 
surface distinction only. 

Education was deficient in accuracy, 
distinctness, breadth, range, and in many 
other qualities; have we altered this so 
very much? Now that the path to know- 
ledge is smoother, there is the danger that 
superficiality is more often achieved than 
thoroughness ; and just as a mother thinks 
it a fine thing for her daughter to give up 
French and take up Latin, as something 
not attempted by the generality of her 
girl’s friends, so do young girls themselves 
think that it is better to give up their 
general education at an early age to apply 





themselves to music or painting, without 
much regard to the ear or eye or general 
capabilities with which Providence may 
have endowed them. 

Still less often do they pause for a 
moment to consider the workings of the 
profession with which they wish to associate 
themselves ; whether they could claim a 
single friend upon whom they might reckon 
for a helping hand at the beginning of their 
career, or for a word of advice at any 
critical time. No; general musical facility 
or a good voice is a gift from heaven for 
which nointerest, or next to none, is exacted 
they consider ; and therefore the best thing 
they can do is to join the musical profession. 
Ask any musical critic or any one who is 
sufficiently up in such matters, the result, 
even among those who obtain a hearing in 
London. How many fall back into 
obscurity, how many are passed over in 
merciful silence! And in the interest of 
art, we should be grateful that such is the 
case. The standard of excellence cannot 
be lowered because of the inefliciency of 
those who aspire to it. By all means 
encourage the spread of art in all direc- 
tions. Increase the number of Schools of 
Design, Academies of Music, Libraries, 
Museums, Galleries, all that can teach the 
lesson of the good and the beautiful. But 
let us not mistake the means for the end. 
Every one with eyes can be taught to under- 
stand gradually the beauties of natureand the 
beauties of art; music, according to each one’s 
capabilities, can become dearer and dearer. 
But because each one is a zealous and loving 
disciple, let him not, therefore, consider 
himself a master. The revival of art and 
music that has been taking place among us 
lately, has been hailed with joy as the 
beginning of a new epoch. It will as 
surely prove to be the beginning of a 
downward progress in all but a few centres, 
if, with the multiplicity of educational 
institutions, we flood the cities with a 
multiplicity of half-instructed professors, 
who will in their turn educate their pupils 
to a lower standard than their own. 

In venturing to offer a few remarks upon 
so important a subject, the career of a 
singer has been chosen to exemplify them 
because the human voice is the sole 
stock-in-trade that costs nothing to begin 
with, and that consequently offers the 
greatest temptation to the owner. At 
the same time it is the one thing about 
which it is easiest to be deceived, and about 
which there is most uncertainty. A voice 
as an instrument is nothing, unless its 
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owner can play upon it with skill, and use 
it with dramatic art. It is not a single gift 
that makes an artist competent to compete 
for public favour in any branch of music. 
It is a combination of gifts, and the number 
of those who possess that combination is 
very small, And, therefore, it is all the 
more necessary at the present time to 
reiterate the warning, when the general 
progress of events has made it infinitely 
more easy to develop talents that would 
have necessarily remained dormant even a 
generation ago. Because this is the case, 
however, it does not follow the owners are 
competent to pose as, or even to compete for 
a place among, the giants of art. Ask any 
manager if he has ever had aspirants for 
histrionic honours, beg for an engagement 
at his theatre, “which he could always 
attend to after business ;” which business 
however, would always prevent him being 
present at rehearsal! Ask how many men 
have given up lucrative business appoint- 
ments, because they are the happy—or un- 
happy—owners of tenor voices, cultivated 
atthe evening classes of their local academy. 
How many women, above all, have sacrificed 
general education, savings, everything to 
swell that army that advertises: ‘ Music 
at sixpence an hour;” ‘Singing lessons, 


half-a-guinea a course of twelve.” 

The disciple is not above his master. Our 
predecessors in art toiled weary years before 
they attained the pinnacle upon which 


their contemporaries placed them; and 
multiplying art academies in these days 
will not alter the natural order in which 
= priz3 is gained by the strongest and 
est. 





IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 


‘‘Husu, hush. Why did you come to-night, mine 
own? 
The Ironsides are mustering in the court ; 
Hark to the echo of the pious psalm, 
And the hoarse roar of the ungainly sport. 
See where my uncle, with his crafty smile, 
Pours out the brown October, full and high ; 
He’d do the same for Rupert should he come, 
And quote a text to justify the lie. 


“The King ?—why, you are wounded, darling ; see 
How the blood oozes through the azure vest. 
I’ve unguents here, and bandages anew, 
And, spite them all, to-night I'll guard your rest, 
T’ll rouse old nurse from brooding by the fire, 
Telling my grandsire’s feats to twilight gloom. 
I've played the ghost ere now at Hallow b’en ; 
No foot, to-night, shall tread the haunted room. 


** There’s only one I fear—my cousin there ; 
Him with the close-cropped curls and subtle 
smile, 
Seeming to jest with yon grim corporal, 
And watching closely for me all the while, 





Last night he urged his suit—nay, never frown, 
You might have heard, and welcome, all we said; 

But, ’mid the oath crushed in his clenching teeth, 
I heard your name—sweetheart, I am afraid ! 


‘* Keep back ; the niche is deep and narrow too, 
But he can hear and see as if, in sooth, 
Some evil spirit helped him. What, love? Fly, 
And at some quiet chapel pledge our troth ? 

Set sail in La Belle Marie, dancing there, 
Behind the headland, on the heaving main, 

And, in some hidden nook of sunny France, 
Wait, till our King comes to his own again? 


**Dear, you'll be good to me? And it were well 
To leave these weary wars and woes bebind. 

Ah ! Richard is no longer in the court ! 
Danger is nigh us, so old Hubert signed, 

Hubert who loved my mother. Hark, a tread 
Comes ringing down the oaken corridor. 

Pass ‘neath the tapestry, darling. Who comes 

there ? 

To-night I shall not quit my bower more.” 


The weak bar crashed before an angry foot. 
The lover sprang, the shrinking girl to guard, 
But his strong arm hung helpless at his side, 
Helpless the murderer’s deadly thrust to ward ; 
As a long shriek rang to the vaulted roof, 
Struck to the heart the gay young soldier fell. 
The coward's dagger reached it through her hand, 
So the old legends of the tower tell. 


Nor long she lived to mourn her cavalier, 
But passed away in frenzy—happiest so ; 
And in a drunken revel died the man, 
Who slew his own hopes with his dastard blow. 
But still, they say, at the old casement niche, 
A shadowy form at Hallow E’en will stand, 
Watching with wild blue eyes the empty court, 
In silence pointing with a bleeding hand. 





SKETCHES IN TENERIFE. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART IL. 


IN the evening we watched the sunset 
from the azotea of the Icod inn. The 
Peak was at first wholly free from clouds ; 
its black lava streaks, its snow, and the 
rosy cone of it were alike bathed in the 
warm yellow light of evening. But after 
a while a cloud crept round its shoulder, 
two or three thousand feet from the 
summit, and broke into fragments that 
hung, to all appearance, motionless here 
and there about its tremendous body. As 
the sun sank, these diaphanous clouds 
were dyed a light amber colour, through 
which the purpling mountain slopes shone 
gloriously where they fell to the Canarian 
pines, yellow as buttercups, at the head of 
the Icod valley. 

Later, the clouds and all the spurs of 
Teide, where there was no snow, grew 
abruptly black. There was an air of in- 
describable awe about the towering phan- 
tom that thus brooded over the town s0 
nearly, and was yet so majestic that no- 
thing could seem more removed from the 
intrusion of restless mortals, All the world 
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was by this time in cool shadow of hurry- 
ing twilight—the mountain spurs; the 
pine-woods at its base; the fields of to- 
bacco, barley, and potatoes about the 
town ; and the reddish roofs of the houses, 
interspersed with palms and dragon-trees, 
all sloping gently towards the sea—all the 
world except the Peak of Teide itself. 

As for the Peak, it glowed with crimson 
light until the moon over our heads was 
lustrous enough to read by. 

When this memorable scene had passed, 
we descended to dine. The company 
was scant, but courteous; the dinner 
excellent, and the wine enlivening. It fell 
to my lot to settle a dispute about the 
comparative worth of English and Spanish 
wices, An elderly gentleman, whose edu- 
cation had been neglected, was surprised 
to find that, in defending the vintages of 
Evgland—which he confessed he had never 
tasted — he had been whipping a dead 
horse ; nay, rather, a horse that had never 
yet been foaled. I dare say, however, he 
mistook the pale ale of Burton, which is 
in every wine shop in Tenerife, for a strain 
of the British grape. 

Towards bed-time, new diversion 
offered. The hostess remarked that she 
had a daughter ; and upon such a possession 
I congratulated her. 

Moreover,” continued the good woman, 
“she is learning the French, and speaks 
it a little. Not so well as the sejior speaks 
Spanish ; but better than not at all.” 

“Then,” said J, “the poor girl must 
have very few words at command.” 

“ No—it is not so,” rejoined the land- 
lady, laughing civilly. ‘ Would the sefior 
like me to fetch my daughter ?” 

She was a well-grown girl of eighteen or 
so, and she brought her grammar with her. 
There was nothing for it but to sit side by 
side at the book, and test each other’s 
acquirements. The mother meanwhile 
produced her lace work, and, with a 
joyful expression of face, sat on the other 
side of the table, now and then proffering 
a word of encouragement when the child’s 
wits were woolgathering or centring in her 
smiles and blushes. For, though the girl’s 
cheeks were bepowdered —ay, and her 
Very ears—so that she was as pale as a 
corpse, the blood showed through the 
powder, and her large dark eyes put these 
foolish artificial methods of adorament 
much to shame. Occasionally a citizen 
sidled his head into the room ; but I fancy 
a glance from the student’s mother told 
them all, one by one, that they might go 





elsewhere for the time. Thus we spent a 
pleasant hour, and at the end of is I 
wished Dolores sweet dreams. 

“T did not think the English had so 
much patience,” said the hostess, in com- 
ment upon our labours. I of course assured 
her that patience was needed rather to 
bear the cessation than the continuance of 
such gracious tasks. 


At ten o’clock the next day José and I 
set out for the Caiiadas, or lower and 
ancient crater of the Peak. We were to 
ascend whither so many grievous torrents 
of lava have flowed over the west and south- 
west of the island. For it is on this south- 
western slope of Teide, that most of the 
recent volcafictas have arisen; and the 
great mouth of Chahora, which belched 
fiery fluid day after day for several weeks 
in 1798, adjoins the Peak on this side, 
being only about two thousand three 
hundred feet lower than it. 

José ingenuously confessed that he did 
not know the way to the Canadas. For 
six pesetas, however, I procured a re- 
sponsible youth, who gave me an insight 
into Canarian character by bargaining with 
another youth to take the work from his 
shoulders for three pesetas. To this ar- 
rangement I made no objection, especially 
as the latter guide was a merry, honest- 
seeming boy. He spoke an iniquitous 
brogue, but insisted that his bargain made 
it imperative upon him to carry the sack 
of maize, bread, eggs, wine, and so on, with 
which José had duly girt himself. From 
that moment José lorded it over him, 
though with patronising kindliness. 

The day was all that could be desired ; 
the mountain magnificent in the morning 
light ; swallows circled about us in the 
clear, warm air; the blue smoke from 
the fires of the charcoal burners, two or 
three thousand feet above us, rose in 
straight, unbroken columns. The very 
goats browsing among the lower scrub 
seemed possessed with a sense of elation 
on this glad, beautiful day; they skipped 
from hillock to hillock with a lively ring- 
ing of bells, and laughed to scorn the 
superintendence of the goatherds in long, 
white smocks, and the stones which the 
goatherds threw at them. We met many 
a country woman descending to the town, 
with admirable poise of her shapely body, 
and a basket of eggs upon her head ; 
muleteers clad in cool linen, with their 
scarlet vests loose upon them ; and foresters 
carrying upon their shoulders pine trunks 
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that would have crushed you or me to the 
ground. ‘Thus we passed from the in- 
famous rocky lanes of the lowlands, by 


woods of flowering green cistus and tall | 
heaths, into the cheerful and odorous | 


region of pines, the droppings from which 
lay so thick on the land that our footfalls 
were inaudible. Our progress was marked 
by the growing nearness of Teide on the 
left hand, and the appearance to our right 
of scarlet hillocks, one after another, which 
shone like blood through the gold of the 
pines, and one after another wereleft behind. 
We were by this time four or five thousand 
feet above thesea, The extreme dryness of 
the air, the heat of the sun in a cloudless 
sky, and the exertion had parched the 
boys so that they thirsted greatly. Bat 
no water was to be had for their or the 
mare’s relief ; for we were now upon the 
lava beds which, in comparatively recent 
times, have scorched the very bowels of the 
island, and whence no springs fall to the 
lowlands. As for me, I enjoyed sat my 
ease the purple flanks of Teide, the intense 
azure of the sky, the crimson volcafietas, 
and the bright gold of the pines. 

At a height of about five thousand feet 
above the sea, we left the pines below us, 
and were amid the weird but fascinating 
evidences of volcanic work. The mountain 
of Chahora was close at hand. A broad 
slope of primrose-coloured pumice dust, 
studded with gray clumps of retama bush, 
would have taken us to the summit in two 
or three hours. But its heavy rounded 
peak, seen from below, did not look very 
attractive. Only later, when I stood on 
the cone of Teide itself, and peered down 
upon it, did I learn what a fine example of 
a crater Chahora offers to the eye. Its 
great circular mouth is more than four 
wiles in circuit, and two or three hundred 
feet deep ; whereas the cone of the Peak 
is barely half a mile round, and its sulphur 
pit only forty or fifty feet from the en- 
circling edge. 

We traversed the yielding pumice for 
many minutes, with a wavy bed of light 
brown lava to the right of us. Nothing 
seemed more impracticable than this rugged 
iron stream, with its surface in places rising 
into twisted pinnacles, humps, and chilling 
edges, and sundered by crevices which 
were as deep as the fancy cared to make 
them. Here were no signs of disintegra- 
tion. As the iron band had unrolled itself 
upon the country some score of years ago, 
so it lay. Not even a hardy retama had 


| 
| 


| 





The 


welcome olive stem and foliage. 
desolation was absolute. 

But, after a while, the pumice sand ceased, 
and we were face to face with a wide, inky 
stream, which had run from the lip of 
Chahora down towards the brown lava to 
the right of us. This was the last lava 
flow in the island: the outcome of 1798. 
It lay upon the country like a long coarse 
blot. 

At this point the real toil of our day 
began. For, though the lava appeared so 
impassable, we had to cross it, and much 
more, ere the Cafiadas could be reached. 
José straightway put on his boots; his 
epidermis was thick, but he could not fight 
the keen points of the lava, which were un- 
blunted after an existence of nearly a 
century. 

How we laboured over this awful tract ! 
I left the mare to herself, of course, A 
fall from her would have brought me in 
peril of an impalement. The poor beast 
did not know where to put her feet. It 
was the work of an acrobat, indeed, to 
step from point to point, and withal to 
avoid slipping into the painful crannies 
between the points, 

Thus we struggled along for a couple of 
hours, rising all the time. We had attained 
an altitude that let us see the island of Go- 
mera, lying close to the south-west of Tene- 
rife. Itsappearance wascharming. Welooked 
down upon its mountains in such a manner 
that they had the form of an irregular 
shadow cast upon the placid, silvery sea. 

We were seven thousand feet higher 
than the resplendent sea round Gomera, 
when a strong gust met us in the face. 
Very soon afterwards a surge of mist came 
sweeping with a roar across the great |} 
plateau of the Caiiadas. The mare was |/ 
terrified, and plunged a little in her fear. 
She had become used to the stillness of 
these upper regions, which have nothing 
to do with life or death. In time, how- 
ever, she got used to the mist also ; and it 
was enveloped in this hurtling vapour, that 
at three o’clock in the afternoon we sat on 
the edge of the Cafiadas crater, and ate our 
dinner with a rare appetite. Now and 
then the mist broke, and showed us the 
sharp peaks of the Caiiadas mountains, 
which fringe the crater. Some of them 
are nine thousand feet above the sea level, 
and they are all contorted into fine, bold 
shapes. The snow still lay thick on their 
sides, in picturesque contrast with the 
brilliant reds and browns of their rocks, 


found a fertile niche wherein to rear her ' and the yellowish stretches of sand at their 
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| limekiln. 
|| the lava had seethed upwards to join the 
| stream that was already pressing past it. 
| I suppose the teeming flank of Teide, 
|| which had burst primarily higher up, was 
| here glad to find further vent. 
'| bubble of stuff was extruded as a tap 








| and crept slowly upward. 
| stage of the day, with a sky of the purest 
| blue above, and never a cloud in the 
| heavens from horizon to horizon, Teide 
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base, marked, like a great leopard’s skin, 
with many light spots, indicative of retama 
clumps. There was snow, too, within a 
stone's throw of our dinner-table ; but, in 
fact, neither our wine nor our noses lacked 
the property of coolness. 

On the return journey we made a detour 
to examine a little volcano which uprose 
thirty to fifty feet from the midst of one of 
the brown lava streams. Familiarity had 
bred in me a little disrespect for the 
dangers of the lava; as a result, I lost 
some blood, and much skin, ere we were at 
the base of the hillock. This proved to be 
a dainty excrescence, in shape like a conical 
In its side was the rift, whence 


This little 


subordinate to the main outflow. Within 


| the voleaiicta were traces of sheep and 
| goats. They had probably come up to 
|| feed on the retama, which grows best at 
| a great height. 
|| Dame Nature to cook their mutton while 


Bat what a temptation to 


they slumbered in trustful security within 
one of her ovens ! 

We dropped gaily down the slopes of 
Teide, with the full evening light upon 
the yellow pines. The boys sang, very 
much in disunison, but with exceeding 
heartiness. For my part, however, I was 
a willing victim to the charms of Teide, 
and nothing but Teide. The mountain 
seemed to come nearer as the sun went 


| west. Its snowy pyramid, and the pink 
| cone cresting it, with soft inward curves, 
| were dazzling to look at. 


Anon, a purple 
shadow fell upon the base ci the mountain, 
And in this 


Wove gossamer veils one after another for 


|| the tiring of her head, and discarded them 
| 88 fast as she put them on. 


They were 
the most patent of shams — absolutely 
transparent ; but how they enhanced her 


|| beauty! And one by one they fell from 
| her, and lay in glossy horizontal strata, 
| until they dissipated into nothingness, 


To speak exactly, the sulphureous vapours 


| which are at all times exhaling from the 
|| cone of the Peak, now became visible in 


the chilling air, 
Icod was reached again at eight o’clock. 
We were all tired — of anxiety as much 





as fatigue, for the last hour of our work 
had been a descent in the dark, over 
ticklish stones and rockways, at an un- 
commonly steep angle, 


The third day of our travel was Palm 
Sunday —a festival of great honour in 
Tenerife, While I dressed I watched the 
populous gathering of town and country 
folk on the greensward in front of the 
church, and in the Plaza de la Constitucion 
beneath my window. The women wore 
silk handkerchiefs of gay colours bound 
round their heads, and poised on their 
crowns were tiny straw hats, fit for a large- 
sized doll. Otherwise, their dress was 
not singular—clean prints being the com- 
mon material thereof. There was more 
actual dandyism among the men on this 
Sunday morning. One young buck, for 
example, in a tight-fitting white and black 
cotton jacket, a large crimson neckcloth, 
and snowy pants, pranced superbly into 
the ,Plaza, twirling his moustache while he 
managed his horse. He carried in one 
hand a broad fan of palm foliage, and most 
of the others also bore a palm leaf in 
sympathy with the day. 

I entered the church with the rest, when 
the hour of mass was rung. Every foot of 
standing space was soon occupied. The 
women went to one side by themselves, 
and very lively was the effect of the 
hundreds of kerchiefed heads — purple, 
yellow, crimson, and blue—from which the 
small straw hats were removed. The men 
were hardly less reverent than the women 
during the function. The two or three 
excaptions were spruce adolescents who 
thought it no wrong to lean against a 
column, and chatter at their leisure. But 
even they were not without a cutting 
from a palm. The flutter of fronds in 
all parts of the church cooled the air 
amazingly. Drawn from side to side of 
the choir was a thin veil of gauze, to sym- 
bolise the veil of the temple. In the 
course of the function of the following 
Friday, this would be ruthlessly rent in 
twaiv, and afterwards the sorrowful effigies 
of the crucified Christ and the tear-stained 
heart-broken Virgin would proceed down 
the aisle, and out into the streets of the 
town towards the Calvary, where, amid 
much sobbing, the burial scene in the cave 
of Arimathea would be enacted. But 
to-day, the veil seemed to cool the heated 
church, like the palm-leaves. 

José attended mass, like the rest of 
Icod, and, after the service, confessed 
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himself ready for the twenty miles which 
I proposed for the day’s stage. Dolores 
came to the door to see us off. She had 
powdered her fair young face afresh, so 
that there was no divining whether its 
expression was one of sadness or relief. I, 
however, made a resolution that has not 
been kept. I vowed I would put into 
irreproachable Castilian that worthy saying 
which avers, that ‘beauty unadorned is 
beauty at its best,” and the next time of 
meeting introduce it insidiously into her 
receptive mind. But I fear there is no 
opposing the fashion, even in Tenerife. 
Bearing across the valley, we immedi- 
ately struck upward by a path which, an 
hour later, brought us to the summit of 
the cliff which impends over Garachico. 
We halted in the full heat of a torrid sun, 
with nothing around us but the grey lava 
which in 1705 sped hence down to the 
town, and looked below. A few red 
specks, with a hand’s breadth or two of 
green between them—this was all that 
Garachico appeared to be. The black ruin 


framed it all too closely. It was odd that 
in two or three places we found this up- 
land lava sufficiently decomposed for the 
growth upon it of tiny fig-trees, a few 


square yards of potatoes and some sprigs 
of glowing gorse; whereas, elsewhere, it 
was unyielding. But this material is very 
uncertain in its surrender to time—a recent 
outflow not seldom breaking up before an 
earlier one. 

The morning passed in uneventful toil. 
The day previously we had been in a region 
where water of any kind is not; this day 
we struggled through the hottest hours 
seeking in vain for drinkable water. The 
soil was a moist vermilion sort of loam, and 
acres of potatoes stretched to the eye-line 
on both sides of us at an altitude of about 
three thousand feet above the sea. We 
were, in fact, in the midst of English 
greenery, and the air was damp. But we 
tried puddle after puddle in the red earth, 
and rejected them all. 

At length a valley opened at our feet, 
and a thin, glistening line that wandered 
through it was hailed as “sweet water.” 
We descended briskly, for it was long past 
the hour of lunch ; and here, by the side of 
the stream, secluded from the outer world 
by smooth rounded hills mottled with 
bushes of gorse and heath, we spread the 
contents of the saddle bags, and allowed 
the mare to bury her nose in a sack of 
barley. Two or three huts, like pigsties, 
held the population of this nook ; and ere 





long we had a wondering throng of savage 
little faces within hail of our meats and 
bottles, The hill scenery of this valley, 
and the large staring eyes of these grimy 
children—fresh from play with the pigs 
and poultry—alike reminded me of Mara- 
thon, By-and-by a man appeared, leading 
acow bythe horn. With the delicacy that 
seems inborn in the Spaniard, he would 
not come near enough to cause inconveni- 
ence by his presence. Nevertheless, he 
could not forbear to sit at a distance and 
watch this unusual scene. When José saw 
the man, he looked at me for the cue of 
common conduct under such circumstances, 
I confess I did not understand his meaning. 
And so taking the law into his own hands, 
he went off with eggs, bread, and wine to 
the peasant, and the formula, “Haga me 
el favor”—‘ Do me the favour ”—to eat 
something. The agriculturist declined, 
but touched the ground with his hat in 
acknowledgement of our conventional 
courtesy. Afterwards, however, he did 
not disdain to join with the youngsters 
in gathering up the fragments that were 
left. 

It was cruelly against the grain to leave 
this grassy Eden for the hard hill sides, 
when our meal was done. Even the mare 
pretended to be mightily stiff. Maybe, 
however, she had a presentiment about the 
state of the road on the other side of the 
hill, We ascended to the very brow of a 
ridge, and then looked down at the large 
village of Santiago, embosomed in a plateau 
on the other side, and with the peaks of 
two or three soaring red mountains casting 
shadows over its low, rude houses. These | 
red conical hills to our left were the same 
that yesterday, on our way to the Caiiadas, || 
we had kept on the right hand. The | 
descent into Santiago was infamous. It 
was all the mare could do to keep on her 
legs, so slippery were the broad inclined | 
planes of rude rock which led by degrees | 
into the valley. 

Of Santiago I have not much to say. 
It is a “ poblacion” of some two thousand 
inhabitants, very rich in fruit and cereals, 
and very picturesque from the irregular 
shape of its environing mountains; but 
else uninviting toa stranger. The citizens 
and their wives were immensely curious 
about us. I really thought the church 
bell would be rung in our honour, But 
these houses had a dilapidated air very | 
opposed to comfort, especially in a place | 
nearly three thousand feet above the sea || 
And so I was notsorry when, at some cost, 
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José had thrown off the last of his inter- 
rogators, and we were stumbling over 
grey lava pebbles towards another upland 
track. The whole of this country is 
volcanic ; and the very basin in which 
Santiago stands must, in remote ages, have 
been deluged again and again with fuming 
lava from the volcanoes round it. 

From Santiago we climbed the face of a 
mountain by a monstrously steep trail. 
For my life’s sake, I would on no account 
have ridden down it. But these Tenerifan 
horses go at the severest ascents with sur- 
prising courage and vigour; and I had 
rather to curb the good, panting mare, that 
she might not chance to make a serious 
false step, than stimulate her. We rose 
until we were a thousand feet or more 


|| above Santiago and another village in a 
'| like plateau nearer the sea. 
|| vice or terror in the mare might have sent 
|| us both rolling down this abrupt declivity. 
|| Where the ledge was narrowest, moreover, 


A trick of 


if a muleteer, whose ass was burdened with 
brushwood, so that it took up the room of 
three asses, did not chance to be coming 
This exacted some dainty 


| management on our part to give the ass 
|| the outside berth, where it might pass with 
|| two of its feet considerably lower than the 


| others. But when we had safely done with 
|| the ass, we had done with the hard work of 
\| the day also, 


Thenceforward, until five o’clock, we 


| gradually lowered towards the town of 
| Guia, to which I was recommended for the 
|| night. Hereabouts, we saw the last of 


the Peak for awhile. Its tiny cone just 


| looked over the vastly-broken country 


which intervenes between it and the 
coast in this part of Tenerife. Thin 
woods of pines shaded the higher of these 
intervening hills; but ere we reached 
Gaia the cloud had settled upon the ridges 
in a long, steady, black line of vapour. 
We passed through the village of Chia, 
where the villagers seemed hardly less 
degraded than those of Santiago. Ancient 
crones, squatting on the thresholds of ram- 
shackle houses, were taking snuff out of 
small tin boxes, or smoking cigars in social 
knots, and chattering with each other in 
loud, unfeminine tones. The men, however, 
Were fine fellows to the eye, in their red 
Waistcoats and tawdry finery. They and 
the lads of Chia greeted us with a running 
fire of questions and ejaculations, and 
acknowledged José’s proud record of oui 
feats of travel—for such they were re- 
garded—with many an Ave Maria! and 





Caramba! of satisfaction. But we hastened 
past them all, and on over the desiccated 
lava fields, in which the barley grew 
miserably, but the fig-trees and prickly 
pear attained a huge size. 

José had an uncle who had been born at 
Guia ; and he boasted the salubrity and 
scenic charms of the place with such a 
flourish of superlatives that I looked for- 
ward to our arrival. To the eye, however, 
it promised little. A coterie of low, flat- 
topped, white houses, with but scant 
greenery among the houses—all set on a 
naked slope of mountain, surrounded by 
stony lava fields, and unprotected from the 
sun. Such was Guia. Were it not about 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea, 
which glittered at the foot of its long 
slope, its heat must have rivalled that of 
Timbuctoo. 

Here the excitement at the entrance of 
a stranger was even more demonstrative 
than at Chia. The citizens, with their 
wives and daughters, flew to the roofs of 
their houses, and, with telescopes, opera- 
glasses, and their own discerning dark 
eyes, subjected us to an ordeal of the most 
critical kind. There was no evading it, 
for the clatter of my mare on the rough 
stones of the street made a noise that 
seemed to thunder through the silent 
thoroughfares. The windows were filled 
with faces, and at the door of the Casino, 
or Club House, a crowd of young men 
stood with billiard-cues in their hands to 
see us go by. Thus we attained the 
house of the good doctor, to whom I was 
recommended, with more éclat than was 
pleasant, either to me or to José. The 
boy had, of course, put on his boots for 
the occasion ; but his feet were swollen 
from exertion, and this, with the torment- 
ing cobbles of the streets, made him limp 
in a marked degree. Nevertheless, he 
prattled gleefully of the mare’s performances 
to any that would listen to him. 

To my confusion, the doctor was not at 
home when we arrived at his house. But 
as soon as the ladies of his family under- 
stood the meaning of the confabulation at 
the door, they invited me into the re- 
ception room, and despatched the letter 
to the doctor straightway. There were in all 
six ladies, and I, all but a stranger to their 
tongue, in the midst of them. The doctor's 
mother, a handsome woman in the prime 
of life, seated herself on the sofa, which is 
the place of honour in a Spanish drawing- 
room, and the other ladies, with myself, 
were ranged in chairs to the right and left 
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of her. The doctor’s wife, a beautiful girl 
of two or three-and-twenty, seemed to be 
of no more esteem in the house than the 
doctor’s sisters—graceful and dark-eyed, 
like most Spanish girls. 

Bat how mortally perplexing it was that 
I could not by a coherent conversation 
fitly respond to the civility with which 
they thus ceremoniously received me. 
Now and then we struggled with fair suc- 
cess into talk of a minute’s duration ; 
but it always ended with a lifting of eye- 
brows, a twinkling of black eyes, pleasant 
smiles and laughter. It is notorious in 
Spain that the stranger makes him- 
self understood best when he is tutored 
by a pretty girl, Spanish spoken by 
a charming mouth is the sweetest 
music that ever traced its source to 
Babel; and I suppose the intelligence 
may be quickened by dark lustrous eyes. 
Hence I soon found that one word from 
Donna Mercedes — the youngest of the 
ladies—was, to my dull comprehonsion, 
worth ten words from any of the others. 
None the less, however, it was a merciful 
relief when the young doctor himself ap- 
peared, and by his hearty goodness made it 
clear that it mattered little, as far as my 
welcome was concerned, whether we under- 
stood each other or not. Cigars were 
lighted ; cigars were even pressed into my 
pocket ‘‘for the road to-morrow ;” and 
bottles of Bass’s ale were opened in the 
presence of the ladies, who did not disdain 
also to sip lightly the contents of the 
bottles. Several young men, friends of 
the doctor, now came to swell the company, 
and restraint was at an end. And here, as 
elsewhere, I learnt to love the Spanish 
nature. With much merely external courtli- 
ness, it includes an earnest desire to be 
hospitable towards a stranger that is very 
winning. At dinner, for example, without 
the slightest tincture of vulgarity, the 
ladies vied with each other to put tit-bits 
of this viand and that upon my plate. It 
was a bright meal, ilfumined by black 
eyes. The doctor sat at the head of the 
table; three of the gentlemen faced him 
at the other end. To his right was his 
mother—still in the place of honour. I 
sat next to this lady, with the doctor’s 
wife on my other side, So manifest a rule 
of the mother-in-law would agree well with 
but few English wives ; here it seemed to 
go smoothly enough. 

After dinner, the doctor carried me 
through the deserted streets of the town 
| by the light of the moon, 








“There is nothing to see in Guia— 
nothing at all,” he said. 

He had migrated to Tenerife from Se- 
ville for family reasons ; but the contrast 
between Seville and Guia was too extreme 
to be easily supportable. This only he 
said, in unadulterated praise of Tenerife ; 
that it is marvellously healthy. 

“Drier than Madeira; therefore, better 
than Madeira,” so, with a serious profes- 
sional air, he judged it. 

Moreover, the remarkable cheapness of 
living in Tenerife was of some account in 
its favour. 

“What do you think my income is 
here?” he asked. “Well, I keep this 
establishment — men, maids, horses, and 
dogs, and all my relations, on two thou- 
sand five hundred pesetas (one hundred 
pounds).” 

The common necessaries of life cost 
little or nothing. As for fruit, there is 
no end to it. Game, represented by par- 
tridges and rabbits, is also fairly abundant : 
the walls of a corridor in the house were 
adorned with the feathered skins of par- 
tridges, nailed up to dry. Of all the trials 
pertaining to such a life, for a man of 
ardent temperament, the isolation was the 
worst. Though Tenerife is but a speck 
on the ocean, the roads and country be- 
tween Guia and Santa Cruz, the capital, 
rendered it impossible to make the journey 
in less than two or three days. 


THUNDERBOLT. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


In the ‘“ good old times ”—by which I || 


mean the days when we were young—two 
or three of us, young bushmen, were stay- 
ing at Wyalla, the head station of a neigh- 
bour, on the marches of Queensland and 
New South Wales, and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of our kindest of 
hostesses, a lady who commanded the 
allegiance of every young fellow for fifty 
miles round. Ladies were few and far 
between in the bush, in those days, and 
Mrs. Kaye had at her call a troop of dash- 
ing light horsemen, her neighbours and 
liege vassals, who would have ridden fast 
and far at her behest. 

Railways were afar off in the “ good old 
times,” and the screech of the locomotive 
had then never scared the wild cattle in 
the granite ranges; nor had the eleciric 
telegraph stridden over the great, grey 
plains with its long stilts, nor playe 
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strange music on its AZolian harp for the 
lonely shepherd to wonder at. A journey 
to Sydney was an affair of a week’s hard 
travelling, and not to be undertaken 
lightly. 

Oa this occasion, a friend and chum of 
mine and I were riding down country 
together on our way to Maitland, thence 
meaning to take boat for Sydney, and we 
were halting our first night at Kaye’s 
Wyalla station. Half-a-dozen of us were 
sitting in the wide verandah, after tea, 
watching the violet light fade from the 
great ranges of mountains visible to the 
eastward, across the plain at our feet, and 
I had announced my intention of buying a 
buggy and harness in Sydney, and driving 
back the two horses which I was riding 
down country. When, asin daty bound, 
I asked Mrs, Kaye what commissions I 
could do for her in Sydney, her lord and 
master, from behind his big pipe, warned 
me : 

“Don’t be too rash, young man! You 
may be taken at your word and have more 
on your hands than you might bargain 


| for.” 


“ No fear !” quoth I, loyally. 

“ Well, you are a good boy,” said Mrs, 
“T have a commission. There is 
something I want very much. But it will 


|| be too much trouble; you will not care to 
|| do it for me,” 


So of course I vowed that nothing could 


|| possibly be too hot or too heavy for me to 


bring up country, if by so doing I might 
please my hostess. 

Well, then, bring me up a_house- 
maid.” 


“What! a young woman? How on 


earth am I to get hold of one?” 


“Oh, you foolish fellow! Why, go to 
the Immigration Depét, of course, and 
hire one,” 

Evidently my host was right, and I had 
been just a little rash. 

“But, Mrs, Kaye, how am I to choose 
one? What do I know about house- 
maids ?” 

“Oh, just bring me up the prettiest girl 


‘you @an see among them—a nice-looking 


one. I am sure you know what I mean.” 

“Why, she’ll be married in a month, 
like the last one,” says some one. 

“Ohno! The last one squinted. It is 
only plain women who marry the first 
man who asks them; the pretty ones are 
much more particular, they are used to 
being made love to. If Mr. C. will bring 
me up a pretty girl, she will turn up her 





nose at anything short of an overseer; 
very likely set her cap at one of you young 
gentlemen. Besides, all the men on the 
station will be courting her, and there is 
safety in numbers. I have tried ugly ones 
until I am tired ; they will marry any- 
body, and never last me any time at all.” 

So, under promise of reward, and having 
to endure chaff from the mankind present, 
I engaged to hire and bring up country a 
servant-maid for Mrs. Kaye of Wyalla. 
We made an early start next morning, my 
friend and I, each with a spare horse, 
making long journeys over mountain and 
plain, by Glen Innes to Tamworth, and 
across the great Liverpool Range to Mur- 
urrundi, whence, by rail, to Maitland. On 
the evening of the fifth day from Wyalla, 
we were steaming between the towering 
black cliffs which form the magnificent 
entrance to Sydney harbour. Off Fort 
Macquarrie we passed a beautiful London 
ship just coming to anchor. We knew, 
by the rows of heads which lined her bul- 
warks, that she was full of immigrants, 
and I was vividly reminded of Mrs, Kaye’s 
commission. 

Once housed at the Club, we scarcely 
knew what first to do, the excitement and 
whirl of Sydney was so pleasant to us, 
However, we bought some cut tobacco, 
and paid a visit to the outfitters, who, of 
course, knew exactly what we wanted, and 
guaranteed to renew our respectability of 
appearance in a miraculously short time. 
Seasons were good, in the “good old 
times,” tallow “up,” and cattle, both fat 
and store, in request, so of course my 
agents were delighted to see me, and forth- 
with asked me to dinner. A‘ my friend’s 
pretty house down at Rose Bay, I sat, at 
dinner, next to a charming young matron, 
who, as Sydney matrons often were in the 
“good old times” to bachelor squatters 
fresh from the bush, was very kind to me; 
listened to my perplexities about Mrs. 
Kaye’s commission ; laughed at her theory 
about pretty hand-maidens and their 
matrimonial ambitions; and volunteered to 
go with me to the Depdt, and select a 
‘*Mopsa” who should fulfil the necessary 
conditions. 

My friend was the wife of a Government 
official, and, as such, enjoved certain 
privileges not granted to the “general.” 
So next morning saw me at the Depdt with 
my chaperon, where, certain ceremonies 
having been gone through in the office, we 
were presented to the matron of the newly- 
arrived ship, a genial dame, on whose 
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shoulders the weight of responsibility, in 
the shape of four or five-score young 
women, sat lightly. We were ushered into 
a great bare hall, among a lot of some 
sixty girls of all descriptions—ex-London 
slaveys, fresh-caught Irish maidens, with 
“the mark of the dog’s teeth” yet in their 
heels, tall ‘daughters of the plough,” and 
some poor girls who might a few months 
before have figured in a picture of Hood’s 
‘Song of the Shirt.” 

All looked fat and healthy, after four 
months of sea air, the usual condition of 
newly-landed immigrants; but the Sydney 
mosquitoes had had notice of their arrival, 
and had feasted on fresh and healthy 
British blood. So the poor girls, for 
whom a paternal Government does not 
provide mosquito nets, were one and all 
disfigured by the winged tormentors. 
Half-a-dozen young women, who were re- 
ported willing to face the unknown perils 
of the bush, were trotted out for our in- 
spection in a most business-like manner ; 
and a tall, fair, handsome, shy English 
girl of two or three-and-twenty was bound 
over by mysterious documents to meet me 
at a certain time and place, and, under my 
charge, to proceed to Wyalla, transport for 
her “boxes” being duly arranged for. And 
that was my first introduction to Mary 
Lawson. 

Then, with many thanks to my fair 
friend, away sped I, on business I under- 
stood much better than that of hiring 
housemaids—to wit, the buying of what we 
Australians call a buggy, but what is known 
in the States as a waggon, or buckboard— 
four light wheels, all about the same height, 
a perch, a shallow tray and splashboard, 
mounted on fore and aft springs, on which 
is a seat for two ; the whole as tight, tough, 
and elastic as a skilful combination of mild 
steel, hickory, and leather, can be made to 
be, and the best vehicle yet devised for 
travelling over the complications of ruts, 
rocks, and roots, which are known as rvads 
in the Australian bush. Mine was an 
* Abbott,” newly imported from ‘ Con- 
cord, New York”— not a cheap article by 
any means, but a very good one. And a 
week afterwards—my visit to Sydney too 
soon over, for I had sold a thousand head 
of store cattle to a Victoria man, to be 
mustered and delivered a hundred miles 
down the road, and had not many weeks 
to do it in—I was on my way home, with 
Mrs. Kaye’s housemaid by my side, in the 


buggy. 
I had driven one of my horses myself ; 





about the other there existed a tradition, 
on the station, that some one had once 
seen him in harness. He certainly, at first 
starting, seemed to have forgotten his early 
experiences, My companion, however, 
treated his eccentricities as a matter of 
course, merely remarking that she was used 
to horses. It was evident that she had good 
nerves. The young woman indulged in 
one good cry during the journey, much to 
my alarm, but, otherwise, took the many 
strange sights and sounds she saw and 
heard very quietly. She spoke good 
English, and seemed nice in her ways, and 
was, she told me, the daughter of a Devon- 
shire farmer and cattle-dealer, and after 
her parent’s death had been for awhile in 
service in London. 

Jim Curtis, the Wyalla stockman, met 
us, fifty miles down the road, with fresh 
horses, and I handed over my charge to 
Mrs. Kaye, after a prosperous journey. Jim 
was a fine, tall, handsome young fellow, a 
type of an Australian “Cornstalk,” slim and 
broad-shouldered, with curling fair beard and 
hair, and good-tempered eyes. A splendid 
rider and horse-breaker, a real good stock- 
man, either in the bush or in the yard, he 
was well liked everywhere, and a model to 
be imitated by all the Jackaroos and new 
chums in the district. And, in clean 
white shirt and moleskin trousers, neat 
boots, and little cabbage-tree hat, with 
his handsome brown face, and perfect 


seat on horseback, he looked the beau- || 


ideal of a daring stockman, and was 
celebrated for various exploits among 
cattle and horses. Indeed, it needed a 
good man to follow him among ranges, or 
in scrub, or to “back up” to him after a 
mob of wild cattle. Jim was the son of 
a small farmer, Singleton way ; his father 
and mother had probably both come to the 
colony “under Government,” as the phrase 
used to be. 

Well, to shorten my story, I went home, 
mustered my cattle, and, in a couple of 
months’ time, again found myself a guest 
at Wyalla. I, of course, enquired for, and 
saw my housemaid; she had recoyered 
from her mosquito bites, and was, un- 
deniably, a very handsome girl, Mrs. 
Kaye liked her, and praised me for the 
way in which I had executed her com- 
mission, The next news that I heard, 
some months later, of Mary Lawson, was 
that she was engaged to be married to 
Jim Curtis, but the event was not to come 
off until ‘‘after shearing,” an interval of 
some months. Then came evil tidings. 
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Jim had got mixed up with some horse- 
dealing transactions, had yielded to the 
temptations to which all stockmen are 
exposed where stray horses abound, had 
been tried for horse-stealing, and had been 
convicted of “illegal possession ” of a certain 
mare and foal, which is about the utmost 
of which a bush jury will find a man guilty. 
So Curtis, instead of marrying the pretty 
new chum, had before him the prospect 
of nine months’ imprisonment in Berrima 
Gaol. 

My friends at Wyalla, where Jim was 
a favourite, were very sorry for him. 
Here was a young fellow’s whole life 
ruined for what might only have been a 
case of “‘soldiering,” or a mistake about a 
brand; and here, too, was Mrs. Kaye’s 
| favourite parlour-maid crying her eyes 
out for her lover, and vowing that she 
would marry Jim as soon as he came out 
|| of prison, About that time a sort of 
epidemic of bushranging, or robbery under 
arms, had set in. Peisley, Gardener, 
| Morgan, the Clarks, and many others, had 
| made the country ring with their desperate 
|| deeds. Many men had been shot, and 
|| robbery under arms had been made a 
| capital offence. In the partially settled 
'| districts of New South Wales, there was 
| growing up a class of young men, many of 
| them of convict blood, lawless, and very 
\| ignorant, preferring an idle life, diversified 
by a little horse-planting, or downright 
| horse and cattle-stealing, to steady work. 
| From this to bushranging is but a step; 
| and, to such young men, these brigands 
| seemed heroes. 

These men were good bushmen, splendid 
horsemen, and were sympathised with by 
| the small settlers, many of whom have a 
| hereditary hatred of a policeman. To 
|| inform against these men was to court 
|| death, and they flung about their stolen 
|| Sovereigns with lavish recklessness. 

When a bushranger said to a man, 
| “Bail up, you, or Til shoot you,” he 
|| meant what he said, and often did it. 
|| Thus the terror they inspired was great, 
| and their example contagious. Banks, 
| gold-escorts, mails, stations, and travellers 
| had been stuck up without number, and 
|| the robbers seemed to have the gift of 
|| fern-seed, and there was a certain amount 
| of uneasiness pervading our district, though 
| 48 yet we were free from molestation. 

About twelve months after Jim Curtis’s 
|| trial, we heard that he had been seen about 
| Wyalla cattle station. And news came, too, 
|| that Mary Lawson had left Mrs. Kaye’s 





employment rather suddenly, and that 
lady had little doubt that the girl intended 
to carry out her intentions of marrying 
the dashing ex-stockman, despite all that 
had happened. But we visitors at Wyalla 
had soon more important matters to 
discuss than the vagaries of a servant-girl. 
Bushrangers were here, in our midst. 
Mail after mail had been stuck up and 
robbed on both sides of the border, the 
robbers being a tall man and a boy; and, 
as a climax, a bank had been entered, in 
broad day, in the main street of a 
neighbouring township, two men had 
walked in, bailed up the accountant 
with a revolver, found the manager 
in his bath, and without giving him 
time to dress, made him open the safe, 
and hand over a noble booty in notes and 
gold ; the while a man had guarded the 
door, and a boy stood, holding the horses 
in the street. Then the party had vanished 
into the air, leaving not a trace behind. 
The leader of the gang became known as 
Thunderbolt ; the name was in the mouths 
of great and small, and men who had seen 
him said that Thunderbolt was no other 
than Jim Curtis, late stockman at Wyalla. 


Some time had elapsed since these events, 
three months or so, during which we had 
heard little of the bushrangers. Many people 
thought that they had cleared out of the 
country, which was patrolled in all direc- 
tions by mounted police belonging both 
to New South Wales and Queens!and—the 
latter reinforced by black trackers from 
the border force, wild fellows, keen as 
kangaroo dogs, but uncontrollable, except 
by their own officers. Still, horses dis- 
appeared mysteriously, and Thunderbolt 
and his boy were said to have been seen at 
different, and relatively far distant points. 

One blazing hot afternoon at the end of 
that summer, I was riding quietly along a 
mountain track. It was so hot that the 
very flies had ceased from troubling my 
horse and myself, and the black crows, 
perched in a tree near the carcase of a 
dead bullock, were sitting with open 
beaks and drooping wings. I was over- 
taken by a couple of police troopers, 
fine, dragoon-like fellows, well mounted, 
and armed with heavy revolvers. One of 
them, McKean by name, a sergeant, and 
late of the Irish constabulary, I knew well, 
a tall, good-looking fellow, the beau ideal 
of a cavalryman. The other I had never 
seen before. I was glad of their company ; 
they were bound to our station, so our 
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ways lay together. We pulled up, lit our 
pipes, had a drink of cool water from 
the water-bag I carried slung to my saddle, 
just flavoured with something from my 
flask, and we jogged on together. Of 
course we began to talk about the bush- 
rangers, The sergeant told me that they 
had taken a maa who they were tolerably 
sure had been a mate of Thunderbolt’s on 
the occasion of the Bank robbery ; he was 
in possession of stolen horses, and had a 
suspicious number of sovereigns about him; 
but, as to Thunderbolt himself, they were 
at fault. The small free selectors and 
farmers would not, or dared not, give any 
information; the bush telegraph was 
actively at work. Thunderbolt and his boy 
were in all probability comfortably hidden 
somewhere in the ranges, certain of timely 
information, should the police get upon 
their track. I told him that three of our 
best horses had mysteriously disappeared ; 
one of them, the Doctor, winner of certain 
Stockman’s Purses and Hack Races, in 
particular, was well known to him, and to 
most people in the district, and we had 
little doubt as to who had taken them. 
The Doctor was a slashing chestnut, with 
a great staring white face, like Blair Athol ; 
an animal to be recognised a mile off amid 
a thousand others. 

So we rode on, yarning, mile after mile 
under the hot sun, intending, when we got 
off the stony track on to the plain, where 
the going was good, to canter on, so as to 
get home about the setting of the sun. 
We rode over a little stony rise and down 
on to a grassy flat, on which was feeding 
a little scrubby flock of sheep, belonging 
to one Peter White, who kept a bush 
public-house and store a little further 
down the road. Here, on the dusty track, 
we very soon noticed, the sergeant and I, 
the hoof-marks of three horses, one of 
them shod and quite fresh; they had 
evidently only just come on to the road, 
or else we should have noticed them sooner. 
The sergeant rode over to the boy who was 
minding the sheep, but the convict-bred 
young cub, with the inborn dislike of his 
race to policemen, was sulky, and said that 
he had seen noone. This was a lie, for the 
horse-tracks were on top of the tracks of 
the sheep, where they had crossed the 
road, on their way to water at the creek 
which ran down the middle of the flat. 
So we pushed on a bit, thinking to hear, 
at White’s, a mile ahead of us, who the 
travellers might happen to be. We rode 
across a shallow ford, startling a great mob 





of white cockatoos, which were drinking and 
bathing in the clear water, and as we rose 
the opposite bank, came in sight, a quarter 
of a mile from us, of the little clump of bush 
buildings which made up Peter White’s 
establishment—-a long, low verandahed 
slab house, its iron roof shining in the 
westering sup, aud a few bark and shingled 
huts, kitchen, store, and stable, behind it, 
all lying snugly at the foot of the forest- 
covered hills, just where they touched the 
plain. 

As we cantered up to the place, every- 
thing about it seemed silent and deserted, 
save that, at the saddle-stand in front of 
the public-house verandah, stood three 
horses, one carrying a pack-saddle, on to 
which a fair-haired boy was busy in 
strapping a swag. And one of the horses 
was the Doctor ! 

Instantly the scene changed. As I sang 
out “ By the Lord Harry, that’s my horse |” 
and the sergeant stuck his spurs into his 
big brown mare, we heard the boy scream 
or shout some alarm, a tall man rushed out 
of the door, brandishing something bright 
in his hand, sprang on the old Doctor, and 
dashed away, closely followed by the boy, 
and leaving the pack-horse tied to the rail. 

A shout from the sergeant, “ Come on, 
sir, in the Queen’s name!” and away we 
three went after them, thundering down 
the road, round the corner of the paddock 
fence, over the steep bank of the creek, 
into the thick scrub on its far bank, crash- 
ing through it, and up the rough side of 
the hill beyond. As the two raced over 
the bald ridge, we saw the man, against 
the sky-line, throw out his hand, and the 
boy swerved off to the right; we never 
saw him again that day. 

And then began a furious chase, a race 
for life and death. Hard riders we all 
were in those days, hard riders after wild 
scrub cattle and wilder horses, through 
thick bush, and over ranges, by sunlight, 
and by moonlight ; but never such a ride 
rode I, as that afternoon after a man. 
I seemed to feel the frantic passion with 
which a horse will gallop until he drops, in 
pursuit of his fellow horses. 

We well knew that our horses could not 
keep up the pace at which we were going; 
we knew that the man we were hunting 
was familiar with every yard of the wild 
country we were riding over; we knew 
that he was flying for his life, and would 
fight for it ; but we rode as the huntsman 
of old may have ridden after the savage 
beast, his prey. Scrambling up _ hills, 
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clattering down declivities at reckless pace 
—for we were following the best stockman 
on that country side—our horses blunder- 
ing over stones and bogs, my leader still 
ahead of me; over ridge and down gully 
we galloped, the sergeant never losing sight 
of the bushranger, and I keeping well up. 

Once we came down a slide, made by 
timber-getters, to send down their logs 
from the top of the range to the saw-pits 
in the gully below, our horses fairly sitting 
on their haunches and blundering down 
amid a shower of stones. Then the race 
went on through a thick acacia scrub, the 
yellow flowers powdering us as we crashed 
through with gold-coloured dust, and up a 
stony ridge thick with quaint, feathery- 
topped “blackboy” trees we struggled 
with beaten horses, the bushranger three 
hundred yards ahead, and I could see the 
trooper striving to release his pistol from 
the holster in which it seemed entangled. 

As the two disappeared over the ridge, 
my blown horse came down, giving me a 
nasty fall among the stones, and getting 
away from me in the scramble. But, as I 
picked myself up, I heard that which 
made me forget my bruises—a pistol-shot 
sounded quite close to me, and as I ran 
over the ridge I saw a sight not easily to 
be forgotten. The low hill fell steeply 
down to a little chain of water-holes 
a hundred yards below me. In one of 
these—across which a tree had fallen—up 
to his waist in water, stood Thunderbolt, 
his hat hanging by the chin-strap on the 
back of his neck, watching intently, pistol 
in hand. 

Oat from a little patch of black wattle 
rode the sergeant, flinging himself from 
the saddle, his drawn revolver smoking at 
the muzzle. He went scrambling down 
the steep bank, almost on the top of the 
man at bay, and as I ran down the hill, 
I heard a shout: ‘McKean! remember 
your wife and children! your wife and 
children!” But the sergeant never stopped. 
Two bright flashes shone through the 
gathering dusk from behind the log, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous splash as the 
policeman jumped into the water-hole, 
firing his pistol as he did so within a yard 
of the bushranger’s breast. Then the 
latter fell slowly forward across the log 
without a sound, spreading out his hands 
and then lying still, his pistol slipping 
into the water. 

As the echo of the shot died away among 
the hills, I rushed down, breathless, meet- 
Ing McKean, as he staggered out of the 


——_ 





water, exhausted, and gasping: “Is he 
dead? Is he dead?” 

I helped the sergeant up the slippery 
bank, and saw that he was hit. One of 
Thunderbolt’s bullets had passed under 
his arm, just grazing the rib, and cutting 
his jumper and shirt. Lucky for me that 
it was so, for had the sergeant fallen, I, 
who was unarmed, must have beaten an 
ignominious retreat. 

As soon as we had seen to this, we 
pulled the dead man out of the water, and 
laid him on the bank ; the big government 
bullet had caught him fair in the middle 
of the chest, and gone clean through him, 
and the pistol had been fired so close that 
the powder had set his shirt on fire. 
Poor Jim Curtis’s dead face had no look 
upon it either of pain or fear, only a slight 
expression of astonishment; his beard 
and hair were powdered with the yellow 
dust of the wattle flowers. 

It was nearly dark as we caught our 
tired horses. McKean said that he was 
closing with his man, though his mare was 
nearly done, when the poor old Doctor 
stopped and whinnied, as a horse will 
do sometimes when woefully distressed. 
Thunderbolt jumped off, and ran for the 
water-hole, and the sergeant shot the old 
horse, as he passed him, to cut off his 
enemy’s chance of retreat. 

I was very sorry for the poor old horse, 
he must have done a severe journey 
that day, or we should never have caught 
our man. And we were, both of us, 
anything but jubilant as we led our horses 
slowly back through the bright moonlight, 
soon hearing the ‘‘ cooee” of a party which, 
with our policeman, was in search of us. 
The latter had wisely pulled up, early in 
the chase—neither he nor his horse was 
fit for such a gallop. We had come four 
miles as the crow flies, over very rough 
ground, looking rougher still in the moon- 
light. With some trouble, we took a cart 
into the range, and brought the dead 
man in the mornivg to White’s. After 
the necessary enquiry, we buried poor 
Jim, rolled up in a sheet of newly-stripped 
bark, the bushman’s coffin, under a big 
tree on the bank of the creek. 

And the boy? His history is soon told. 
Peter White’s history of Thunderbolt’s 
visit was to the effect that the bushranger 
had walked quietly into the bar, and 
informed Peter as to who he was—which 
was superfluous, as Peter knew him well— 
showing a revolver, by way of credential. 
After having a drink, Thunderbolt ordered 
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White to pack up a lot of slops and 
grocery, including, to the publican’s mys- 
tification, some women’s stockings and 
other female belongings, and had handed 
out one parcel to the boy who, pistol in 
hand, was minding the horses and keeping 
guard outside. As for the two or three 
men about the place, they had far too 
much respect for revolvers, and, perhaps, 
sympathy for the wielders of them, to do 
other than keep carefully out of sight. 
Then, our arrival changed the aspect of 
affairs, and I have tried to describe what 
ensued, 

Not many days after all these things 
had happened, there came in, one night, 
to the homestead of a New England 
sheep-station, not very far—as distances 
are reckoned in the bush—from the scene 
of the bushranger’s death, an old shepherd, 
a crabbed and ancient relic of convict 
days, who was shepherding a flock near 
the foot of the main range. This old 
fellow went to the store where he, after 
the manner of shepherds, invested in to- 
bacco, boots, soap, Holloway’s pills, and 
other commodities popular among those who 
follow sheep, offering, to the astonishment 
of the jackaroo who was acting-storekeeper, 
to pay for the same in gold. And, when 
the elder man was questioned by the 
younger, as to where he had obtained 
coins so rarely seen in station stores, the 
elder replied with the aphorism, that “ them 
as axes no questions, gets told no lies.” 

However, a glass of rum exhibited by 
the master, elicited, in conversation, the 
fact that, that morning, a young chap had 
ridden up to the old man, out on his run, 
given him some money, and ‘ bounced 
him” into going into the head station, 
some fourteen miles away, telling him to 
be sure and bring out a newspaper, and 
“news about the ’rangers,” the young 
fellow promising to look after the sheep 
in the meanwhile. 

“T axed him why he didn’t go hisself,” 
said the old man; “but he just ups and 
chucks me two quid, and tells me to mind 
my own business, and look alive.” 

The old man was given a newspaper, and 
was off before daylight. A note was sent 
to the nearest Inspector of Police. 

The Inspector, with the wounded ser- 
geant and a trooper, called at our place, 
on his way to see into the matter, and I, 
pretty sure that we were on the track of 
the bushranger’s boy, consented to accom- 





pany him, and took with me two mounted 
black boys—good trackers. 

Arrived at the sheep station where the 
boy had been seen, we had but little diffi- 
culty in picking up the track of a shod 
horse, which led us right into the heart of 
the mountains, deep among gullies—which 
bore marks of being filled with snow in 
winter—and over stony ground, where the 
boys were sometimes at fault. 

We camped upon the track that night, 
serenaded by wild dogs. Next day the 
boys puzzled out the iron-shod tracks 
slowly, sometimes over very bad ground, 
until, in a gully deep among hills, we 
found the track of hobbled horses ; further 
on, the horses themselves. At the end of 
the steep, blind gully was a wall of rock, 
under which an old log stockyard, patched 
up newly, and probably originally erected 
by cattle-stealers, close to it a small 
hut of slabs and bark, with the usual big 
chimney at the end. The door, made of 
green hide, was closed; no smoke came 
from the chimney; nor was there any 
sign of life, or sound of living thing to 
be seen or heard about the silent place, 
save that, close to the door, a saddle lay 
propped against the slabs, and fresh horse- 
tracks were plentiful about the yard. 

Cautiously and quietly we rode up, as 
men who expect to see strange things— 
they know not what. I easily pushed 
open the door of the hut, which was 
fastened slightly with a peg, bush fashion, 
and I presently saw, lying on the low 
couch, a figure covered to the chin with 
a white blanket, a fair-haired corpse, the 
calm, waxen face, the face of her who had 
been Mrs. Kaye’s pretty handmaiden, my 
fellow traveller from Sydney, Jim Curtis's 
sweetheart or wife, Thunderbolt’s boy—poor 
Mary Lawson. A newspaper lay upon the 
floor, and on the little bark table near her 
was a laudanum bottle and a pannikin. 

We buried her hard by, under a curra- 
jang tree, in the lonely New England 
mountain ranges. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A YORKSHIRE FESTIVAL. 


It was late September, and a broad full- 
moon shone over meadow and moorland, 
and threw a pallid glow upon the face of 
the grey -limestone cliffs that stretched 
along the coast, with their dark fissures 
and gloomy caves frilled by the wild North 
Sea. But the sea was placid enough this 
night, and the moon cast a path of gold 
across it as the tide murmured softly upon 
the narrow rim of shingle, and swept into 
the little creek—a mere gap in the great 
wall of cliff, where the roofs of the fisher- 
folk glimmered in the moonlight, and 
where a clump of masts and sails appeared 
over the rugged headland. 

Above the fishing village the valley 
opened out into a broad sweep of pasture 
and park-land, at the head of which stood 
a stately old mansion, known as Hazle- 
wood; and about the house, with its 
terraces, gardens, and noble avenues, 
gathered a dark ring of moors and wild 
hills. For any benighted on the hills 
around, the lights of Hazlewood formed a 
cheering landmark ; lights that were a sea- 
mark, and that shone cheerfully into the 
eyes of fishermen as they cast their nets 
into the deep. 





On this particular night the mansion 
was ablaze with light from basement to 
attic, and a dusky glow pervaded the 
terraces and gardens, and the dark bosky 
recesses of the park. For this was the eve 
of the birthday and coming-of-age of Miss 
Hazlewood, known to all the country-folk 
as “bonnie Kate.” According to every- 
body’s idea of right and justice, Kate 
Hazlewood should have then come into 
full possession of Hazlewood and all its 
belongings ; but things had been ordered 
differently. Her father, the Jate Sir John 
Hazlewood, had married, late in life, a 
young and handsome wife, and this step- 
mother of Kate’s now held the property 
for her life, or during her widowhood, so 
that Kate’s succession seemed a distant 
and doubtful matter. 

Since Sir John’s death, which had oc- 
curred a couple of years ago, little had 
been seen of the Hazlewoods in their own 
county. Lady Hazlewood’s health re- 
quired a warmer climate, and Kate had 
accompanied her stepmother to Italy and 
the Riviera. But this summer they had 
returned to Hazlewood, and then, to every 
one’s surprise, it was announced that Kate 
was engaged to her cousin, Hector Hazle- | 
wood, who was generally known as Baron 
Hector, his father having acquired that 
title in the course of his dealings as a 
financier. People were surprised, because 
it was generally known that a strong 
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attachment had existed between Kate and 
young Ronald Carr. Ronald was only a 
lieutenant in the navy, and the son of the 
Rector of Blackness, a parish about twenty 
miles across, of which Hazlewood formed 
one of the townships. But he was, or 
rather had been, the favourite nephew of 
Admiral Vicary Carr, of Carrholme, who, 
owing to the discovery of a great bed of 
ironstone on his estate, had become one of 
the richest men in the district. 

Sir John and Admiral Carr were great 
allies, and it was understood that the two 
elders had put their heads together, and 
agreed to provide handsomely for the 
young people. But after Sir John’s death 
the aspect of affairs changed altogether. 
Vicary Carr had intimated to his nephew 
that lie disapproved altogether of his at- 
tachment. to Miss Hazlewood ; and when 
Ronald declined to give her up, he declared 
that he would cut him off from his affec- 
tions, and, what was more serious, out of 
his will. Something had occurred, too, to 
prejudice: Miss Hazlewood against her 
lover. MRonald’s professional duties kept 
him apart from her, and he had no oppor- 
tunity of explaining any misunderstanding. 
Thus the news of her engagement to the 
Baron came upon him as a terrible shock. 

For many generations the Hazlewoods 
and the Carrs had been the ruling families 
in their part of the county. The cadets 
of the House of Hazlewood had always 
gone into the army. Sir John had served 
with distinction in the Crimea and in 
| India. The younger Carrs all went into the 
navy. Sir Henry Carr, Vicary’s younger 
brother, was a distinguished naval ad- 
ministrator. When the news of Kate's 
engagement was known at Carrholme, 
Ronald was serving in the China station. 
Vicary insisted with his brother that the 
young man should be brought home, and 
appointed to an independent command. 
He was forthwith gazetted to the gunboat 
Widgeon, then engaged in looking after 
the fishing fleet in the North Sea. It was 
a sudden change from the spicy breezes of 
the Eastern seas to the rough blustering 
gales of the North. Bat Ronald was 
delighted at the transfer. He knew 
every inlet and headland along the coast, 
and all were dear to him for old times’ 
sake, And then there was the chance that 
sooner or later he might meet Kate Hazle- 
wood face to face, before she had irre- 
vocably linked her lot with another. All 
the more pleased was he when he picked 
out from the naval barracks at Sheerness 





the seaman who had been captain’s cox 
swain on board his former ship, the Rajah, 
and who had been invalided home from a 
wound received in an encounter with 
pirates, and when he had saved Ronald’s 
life, as may be hereafter told.* Ronald got 
Brook his rating as petty officer on board 
the Widgeon. The two young men were 
of the same “pays;” they were both 
natives of that same cliffland, along whose 
coasts they were now cruising ; and their || 
lives and fortunes seemed curiously and 
fraternally intermingled. 

It was on this very night when the 
lights were shining bright from Hazle- 
wood, and sparkled upon the crests of the 
gentle undulations of the quiet sea, that 
the Widgeon was beating slowly up under 
steam against the tide, and came within 
range of the cheerful rays of the festal 
lamps. The boat had nothing particular 
to do this night. She was cruising about, 
taking. under her care the boats of the 
fishing fleet that could be seen like so 
many dark shadows, gliding here and there, 
or shining ghostly white in the moonlight ; 
their dark sides lit up every now and then 
by a phosphorescent gleam as nets were 
shot, or a draught of fish was taken on 
board. 

To pounce upon any Frenchman, or 
Dutchman, who might be shooting his nets 
within the prescribed distance irom the 
shore, was one of the duties of the British || 
gunboat. But there were no foreign | 
craft upon the fishing ground, and the |, 
English boats were all busily employed in | 
perfect amity. A steamer’s lights were |) 
seen in the distance coming along ata | 
great pace, her steam-whistle hooting | 
dolefully over the sea. As she approached || 
the gunboat hailed her, for evidently she 
was not one of the English coasting craft 
so common in these waters. She was a 
handsome craft, taut and trim, and the 
smart appearance of her seamen in crimson || 
caps and braided jackets, seemed to show || 
that she was some private yacht. She | 
hoisted Russian colours just visible in the | 
twilight, and seemed inclined to pass with- || 
out acknowledging the hail from the gun- || 
boat, which was repeated more peremp- || 
torily. ‘The Cossack, private yacht— 
Baron Hazlewood. Who are you?” was 
replied, in excellent English. But the 
notification of the names of gunboat and 
commander, seemed to cause a slight 
sensation on board. A man in evening 





* See ‘‘ The Lieutenant’s Story,” page 37. 
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dress sprang to the bridge of the yacht, 
and gazed intently at the gunboat, which 
was close alongside. Her commander re- 
turned the glance, and the eyes of the two 
men were riveted on each other for a 
moment; then they exchanged greetings 
with grim courtesy, and the yacht passed 
on at full speed while the gunboat 
steamed slowly on her course. And as 
soon as the boat came within soundings of 
the coast, the lieutenant ordered the 
anchor to be cleared; and presently the 
rattle of the chain cable was followed by 
the roar of escaping steam, and the boat 
swinging round to her moorings, rested 
lacid and motionless on the tide. 
Brightly shone the lights of Hazlewood 
over the sea. And when all was still the 
sound of joyous music crept softly over the 
waters. You might have fancied that you 
heard the beat of the dancers’ feet as the 
strains of a gay waltz fell lightly on the 
ear. The sailors whistled a soft accompani- 
ment, and a couple of youngsters, taking 
each other by the waist, pirouetted gaily 
about in the limited space at their disposal. 
Lieutenant Carr, leaning on the taffrail, 
gazed and listened in melancholy abstrae- 
tion. Just two years ago he had danced 
with Kate Hazlewood at her birthday 
party ; they had lingered together in the 
gardens. There had been words of love, a 
kiss, or, perhaps, a dozen, who can tell # 
Her head had rested on his shoulder; for 
one sweet minute her beautiful eyes had 
been raised to his with the light of love 
shining from their soft depths, It mad- 
dened him now to think of these things, 
and to know that she was lost to him. 

As Ronald scanned the coast with wist- 
ful eyes, another light sprang into existence ; 
a red and lurid light high above the 
cheerful brightness of Hazlewood ; a ruddy 
tongue of flame that, here and there, caught 
the frothing crest of a wave and tinged it 
with a blood-red hue. 

“Where away is that light yonder, 
Brook ?” asked Ronald, as he turned to his 
subordinate, who had just made his appear- 
ance on deck. 

“It looks like a bonfire on the Topping, 
sir,” replied Gunner Brook ; ‘‘ but I never 
knew of any one building a fire there. 


Bat I’ve heard my mother talk of fires 
being seen there; fires that were never 
built by mortal hands ; but then, you know, 
she is always talking about such kind of 
fables.” 

_In fact, Philip’s mother had the reputa- 
tion among the country-folk of being not 





altogether cannie, She dreamt dreams and 
saw visions ; she read the stars, and was 
said to be versed in ali the mystic lore of 
witchcraft, 

“T have heard mother say,” continued 
Brook in a hushed voice, “ that a fire on 
the Topping meant misfortune to the 
Hazlewoods. They say that there was a 
witch burnt there ages ago, and that 
Hazlewood supplied the faggots, and that 
the poor old woman cursed the house and 
all that should issue from it.” 

“That must be worn out by this time, 
I should think,” replied the lieutenant 
sceptically. 

‘* May be so,” rejoined the gunner, “ but 
I’ve heard of the big fire that was seen 
there—ah, it’s thirty-three years ago now 
—all the country was talking about it. 
And then came news that on the very 
day, a great battle had been fought in 
the Crimea,” 

‘It was a fifth of November bonfire, I 
expect. Inkermann was fought on that 
day.” 

“No, sir; it was the twentieth of Sep- 
tember,” replied the seaman, firmly ; ‘‘ and 
there was no talk of bonfires then ; and it 
was the battle of the Alma that was 
fought, and Colonel Hazlewood, of the 
Guards, was killed at the head of his 
regiment, and Captain George Hazlewood, 
of the Royal Fusiliers, was killed too. 
The old squire never rallied from the 
shock, and that was how Sir John—he 
was in the Fusiliers too—came into the 
property.” 

‘* Well, that was good luck for him, any- 
how,” said the lieutenant, lightly. 

“T don’t know, sir,’ rejoined Philip 
Brook, gravely. ‘‘I don’t think he was a 
happy man; and then look at his children, 
fine sons and handsome daughters, and all 
cut off—only one son reached the age of 
twenty-one years, and he died soon after— 
all cut off—all but Miss Kate. Perhaps 
you'll say, sir, that’s lucky for her ?” 

“No, by Heaven,” said the lieutenant, 
hastily and bitterly, and he left the side of 
the ship and took a hasty stride or two 
along the deck. No, if Kate had not 
been the heiress of Hazlewood, there would 
have been no obstacles in the way of 
winning her. There would have been 
no miserable intrigue to rob him of her 
love, and Kate would have been in 
no danger from that scheming scoundrel 
who was to marry her. And then a great 
longing arose in his heart to see her once 
more, to assure himself that she was acting 
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of her own free will, and not under the 
influence of some hideous compulsion. 
The certainty that she had ceased to care 
for him would be better than this miser- 
able doubt that now possessed him. And 
she was so near! The strains of the 
distant music seemed to take her voice and 
bid him come to her. The red flame from 
the hill-top seemed to beckon him: ‘‘She 
is in danger, misfortune threatens her; if 
you love her, come and help her.” 

Meantime the féte at Hazlewood went 
on merrily, with all kinds of enjoyments 
for young and old. The grounds were 
thrown open to all the neighbourhood. 
The great dining-room had been cleared 
for dancing, and a choral society from one 
of the neighbouring towns, was giving an 
open-air concert in the grounds, Then 
there were refreshment tents scattered 
here and there, where all comers were 
hospitably entertained, and in one corner 
& gipsy woman—or an excellent imitation 
of one—was telling fortunes with great 
success, to judge from the laughter and 
merriment among the crowd about her. 
But the girl in whose honour was all the 
merry-making, where was she ? 

While the merry minstrelsy resounded 
through the house, and the floors vibrated 
to the footsteps of the dancers, Kate 
Hazlewood, in an attitude of utter despair, 
satin the little drawing-room reserved for 
the ladies of the house, an open letter dis- 
played in her listless hands. Two other 
female figures were grouped behind her 
who regarded her features with anxious 
solicitude. One was Lady Hazlewood, 
Kate’s stepmother, who was still youthful 
and handsome, and might have been taken 
for Kate’s elder sister. The other was 
still younger, and resembled Miss Hazle- 
wood strangely in general appearance, 
although of a darker and more Oriental 
cast in features and complexion. 

“ My darling,” Lady Hazlewood was say- 
ing in a tone of remonstrance, “ as you are 
pledged to Hector, what possible difference 
can it make whether you marry him to- 
morrow or six months hence? And he has 
reason on his side. But wait till he comes 
in person. He will bring you round to his 
wishes, I feel convinced.” 

‘Yes, there it is,’ said Kate, her dark 
eyes flushing fire. ‘I hate him, and yet I 
have to do his bidding. Ob, who will 
help me to escape from him? It is too 
horrible. I cannot, I will not marry him 
—and so soon,” 

‘But for my sake,” urged Lady Hazle- 





wood, ‘‘for my sake and for the family 


honour—oh, don’t anger him by any foolish 
opposition.” 

Certainly there was something about 
Baron Hector Hazlewood that made people 
in general hesitate to thwart him. He 
had forced his way to society and general 
recognition by an indomitable will and 
determination, aided but little by more ami- 
able qualities. True that he was of the 
ancient house of Hazlewood, and, after Sir 
John’s death, the only male representative 
of the family. But he belonged to the 
“ good - for - nothing Hazlewoods,” as his 
particular branch of the family tree had 
been designated by the world in general, 
His father, a cousin of Sir John’s, had 
been in the diplomatic service at Con- 
stantinople at the time of the Crimean 
War. He was something more than 
suspected of betraying diplomatic secrets 
to the enemy, and he certainly departed 
suddenly from the scene of his mission, 
and took up his residence on the Russian 
side of the Black Sea. There he married 
a handsome Greek girl by whom he had 
two children, Hector and Irene, His 
marriage brought him into relationship 
with sundry Greek merchants trading in 
the Black Sea, and he eventually became 
a contractor on a large scale for the supply 
of the Russian army, and was dignified 
with sundry Russian decorations and the 
title of Baron. But eventually he came 
té financial disaster, and died almost 
insolvent. 

When the girl Irene was a mere child, 
Sir John Hazlewood took compassion on 
her, and made provision for her education. 
She grew up handsome and fascinating, 
and some years after the death of his first 
wife, who had belonged to a Russian 
family of distinction, the middle-aged 
Baronet fell under the spell of his 
charming cousin, and made her the 
mistress of Hazlewood Park. Her brother 
Hector, however, never obtained a footing 
there. For some reason or other, perhaps 
only because brother and sister al ways quar- 
relled when together, Sir John had declined 
to receive him. As Hector was not of a 
forgiving disposition, it is probable that 
this slight upon him rankled in his mind. 
Anyhow, it increased the zest of his 
triumph when, after Sir Jobn’s death, 
the necessities of his sister brought Hazle- 
wood, its present tenant, and the heiress of 
the future completely under his control. 

When the Baron, at his sister’s appeal, 
consented to look into her affairs, he found 
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that while she had, during the two years 
following her husband’s death, contrived 
to spend considerably more than the 
revenues of the property, those revenues 
had been considerably diminished by Sir 
John’s latest disposition of his affairs. 
True that he had provided that his widow, 
so long as she continued in her widowhood, 
should enjoy all the income of the estate. 
But then by a codicil Sir John had directed 
his chosen trustees to raise the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds, which was to 
be handed to his daughter on the day she 
came of age, for her sole use and disposal. 
In the event of his daughter’s death before 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, the 
money was to be paid to Count Sarda, Sir 
John’s brother-in-law, residing at Aloupka 
in the Crimea, to be by him disposed of 
to religious and charitable uses at his 
discretion. 

The Baron thought carefully over these 
arrangements. They were natural enough, 
perhaps, in one like the deceased Baronet. 
Sir John would not withdraw his con- 
fidence from his wife, but he would make 
a separate provision for his daughter; and 
he had adroitly contrived that none of the 
‘‘ne’er-do-weel”” Hazlewoods should have 
any interest in her death. Another score 
against Sir John in the Baron’s record, 
was this proof of the estimation in which 
he had been held. 

When the Baron made the acquaint- 
ance of his cousin Kate, his plans at once 
took a definite form. He fell in love with 
her at once, fascinated by her beauty and 
her charm of manner. Fascinating, too, 
was the prospect of the twenty thousand 
pounds that would be hers at a date no 
longer distant, and then there was the 
reversion of Hazlewood in prospect. The 
Baron told himself that he might make 
a more brilliant marriage, but none so 
gratifying to his amour propre. He who 
had never been allowed to set foot within 
Haz'ewood, would eventually be its master. 
He would be content to sink his pinch- 
beck title to become Hazlewood of Hazle- 
wood. The twenty thousand pounds, too, 
that his cousin Sir John had taken such 
precautions to keep from him, would be 
his; and what fortunes might he not 
build up from the command of such a 
sum | 

But, in spite of his many accomplish- 
ments, and a handsome person, the Baron 
failed to make an impression upon Kate 
Hazlewood. He sought for the cause, and 
found it in the fact that the young woman’s 





heart was preoccupied with the image of 
Ronald Carr. And although she liked the 
Baron well enough, and appreciated his 
efforts to make the time pass pleasantly 
in the continental resorts, of which he 
possessed the full “carte du pays,” yet she 
did not suspect any serious purpose in his 
assiduous attentions, 

The Baron saw that nothing could be 
done unless he could impair the under- 
standing that clearly existed between the 
two lovers. This young Carr was far 
enough away, and if there had been any 
correspondence between the lovers it 
would not have been difficult to intercept 
it. But they did not correspond; some 
agreement to this effect had been extorted 
from the young people by friends on both 
sides. Kate was waiting patiently for her 
sailor lover, confident of his constancy and 
enduring affection. Those qualities, which 
are, perhaps, becoming rare on land, still 
flourish among sailors. Still Kate had 
news of Ronald pretty regularly, from one 
source or another. So much was evident 
to the Baron’s acute perceptions. Her 
mien became somewhat anxious and pre- 
occupied when the news was long delayed, 
and then she would all of a sudden recover 
her buoyancy of mind and become all that 
was charming and pleasant. Kate’s honest 
affection was a shield that saved her from 
all the evil influences that might be 
brought to bear upon her. 

Chance, however, suggested to Baron 
Hector a suitable instrument for his pur- 
pose. Among his Greek connections was 
a young girl, Bianca, Italian on the 
mother’s side, whose parents had fallen upon 
evil days. The Baron had been kind to 
them in his way, and had been especially 
kind to Bianca. Thanks to his interference, 
she had received a good musical education. 
She was a good linguist also, although in 
other respects her attainments were but 
rudimentary. The Baron obtained for her 
temporary employment with English 
families in Rome, and now he introduced 
her to the Hazlewoods, who took a great 
interest in the clever, handsome girl. 

Before long, Bianca was installed as 
friend and companion in the Hazlewood 
household. Kate treated her as a sister, 
and admitted her into full confidence. 
Bianca was faithfal only to her Baron, 
who was for her a very demigod. For 
him she would have gone through fire and 
water, and she would have obeyed his 
commands even if they involved a baseness 
foreign to her nature, 
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“Find out for me,” said the Baron, 
brusquely, one day, “‘ how Miss Hazlewood 
gets news of her lover.” Before long, Bianca 
handed a packet secretly to her patron. 

“Here are his letters,” she said, simply, 
and waited his further commands. 

After all, the letters were a disappoint- 
ment. They were not from Ronald, but 
from an artless young sailor, Philip Brook, 
who wrote to Kate as his foster-sister, and 
who evidently looked up to her with almost 
fraternal, nay, almost filial feelings. There 
were acknowledgements of gifts of money, 
of books, and other matters; of good 
advice, too; of scoldings sometimes, for 
Philip got into scrapes now and then, and 
always made full confession to his foster- 
sister. 

“Devilish idyllic and nice!” said the 
Baron with a sneer, as he glanced through 
these school-boyish letters, for the young 
sailor was still but a boy in knowledge 
of the world. 

But in these letters there was a good deal 
said about a certain “ 2nd luff ”—allusions 
that puzzled the Baron not a little, till in 
one place he found substituted the name 
of Mr. Carr. That accounted for it all. 
Ronald Carr was second lieutenant in the 
same ship, and Kate was kept fully in- 
formed of all that happened to her lover. 

“ And now,” said the Baron to Bianca, 
when he returned the packet of letters, 
“get me a sight of the next letter that 
comes, before Miss Hazlewood.” 

There was no great difficulty in this 
either, for Kate took no precautions about 
her letters ; and, indeed, those she received 
from her “sailor laddie” all the world 
might have read. And early one morning 
Bianca brought him a letter to his hotel. 
The Hazlewoods had been out late the 
night before at some reception, and were 
not to be disturbed for letters or anything 
else. Hence this opportunity. 

The Father of Evil must have been 
specially interested in the Baron’s favour, 
for, as it happened, poor Philip’s letter for 
once contained a piece of scandal : 

“There has been a jolly row here. Luff 
has bolted with a girl, daughter of a rich 
merchant. It will all be hushed up, no 
doubt ; and don’t mention it when you 
write, for fellows look over sometimes,” 

Now Luff, in Philip’s vernacular, was 
always the first lieutenant, and, no doubt, 
the scandal was on his account. But it 
was easy enough to insert a figure 2 before 
the word in Philip’s usual manner, and 
then—to watch the result. 





The result was apparent enough. Kate 
was cut to the heart. The arrow had |) 
gone home with almost fatal effect. If 
she would not condemn her lover unheard, |! 
at the same time she could not doubt but 
that Philip had written the truth. The 
base fraud was likely to prove even too 
effectual, for Kate seemed to fade and 
wither from that moment, till all her 
friends were seriously alarmed, and people 
began to recall the fate of all the other 
children—her brothers and sisters. 
Kate’s death would benefit nobody except || 
that unknown Count in the Crimea, to |, 
whom, rather than to his own blood re- 
lation, Sir John had willed the reversion | 
of the estate as well as of Kate’s twenty 
thousand pounds. 

The doctors summoned shook their 
heads, and said that the climate of Italy 
was too relaxing for her, and it would be 
better to take her back to her native air. 

The prescription proved efficacious ; or, 
perhaps, it was that Kate’s natural spirit 
and vivacity reasserted themselves together 
with a girl’s natural pride. The rdle ofa 
deserted maiden was not one for Miss 
Hazlewood to play. The Baron was at 
hand, his tenderness and assiduity during 
her illness had been grateful to her feeling. 
Lady Hazlewood was continually sound- 
ing her brother’s praises. The marriage jj 
would be an excellent family arrangement. 
All debts would be paid, and Lady Hazle- 
wood would resign her interest in the estate 
to the Baron and Kate, in consideration 
of an annuity which would be paid whether 
or no Lady Hazlewood married again. 
That was the crux of the whole arrange- 
ment for Lady Hazlewood, who had 
already formed an attachment to a hand- 
some young French artist whom she had 
met in Rome. At last Kate gave way; 
she would marry the Baron, but not now; 
a year hence. A lapse of time reduced to 
six months at Lady Hazlewood’s earnest 
solicitation. Then, after the engagement 
had only lasted a month, during which 
time the Baron had been engaged abroad 
arranging his affairs, came a pressing 
demand that the marriage should be 
solemnised at once. 

The Baron’s ruse had answered admir- 
ably so far, but certain precautions were 
necessary to ensure its final success. No 
more letters must she receive from her 
foster - brother—lest she should be un- 
deceived. And here the chance that in- 
flicted a serious wound on Philip Brook, 
came to the Baron’s aid, and the danger |, 
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was removed from his path. Elspeth 
Brook, Kate’s foster-mother, with whom 
Miss Hazlewood was on the most affaction- 
ate terms, and who might have cleared 
up the misapprehension under which she 
suffered—Elspeth Brook had left her 
cottage on the moor in charge of a little 

blind girl, her servant, and had gone away 
|} On some secret expedition. Such occasional 
absences, lasting for six months or more, 
were not unusual on Elspeth’s part. The 
result in this case was, that Kate had no 
one about her except those who were 
altogether in the Baron’s interest. Ronald 
Carr was on the other side of the world ; 
Philip Brook was lying wounded in some 
distant hospital; while Ronald’s people, 
the Carrs, had quarrelled so bitterly with 
Lady Hazlewood, that they visited no 
longer at Hazlewood. 

But it was a considerable shock to the 
Baron when he discovered, from the ren- 
contre of his yacht with the gunboat 
Widgeon, that his rival was, in person, so 
near at hand. He had thought him safe 
in the Pacific for another year at least. 
Bat he was all the more confirmed in his 
resolution to force Miss Hazlewood into an 
immediate marriage. The twenty thousand 
pounds were indispensable to him, and 
any delay might bring the lieutenant on 
the scene, and seriously complicate the 
situation. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SIBYL’S HOME. 


THE lieutenant and Philip landed at the 
little harbour, whose entrance was marked 
by a feeble oil-lamp glimmering at the end 
of a rough jetty. The fisher-folk, such as 
were not at sea, had all gone to witness 
the festivities at Hazlewood. Not a soul 
saw the two young men disembark, or 
noticed them as they struck into the road 
that leads to the Hall. They reached the 
park, and passed from the shadow of over- 
arching trees into the full light of the 
illuminated grounds about the mansion. 

“ Wait for me here,” said Ronald to his 
companion. ‘I will go to the house and 
demand to see Miss Hazlewood.” 

Ronald’s demand, however, was met 
with courteous refusal. Lady Hazlewood 
herself came out to receive him. 

“So sorry that Kate is a little out of 
sorts, and unable to exert herself as she 
wished. And, you know, she has to save 
herself for to-morrow—the wedding—you 
know,” as Ronald gave her a puzzled 





glance. ‘But she will appear for a few 
moments. When the Baron arrives—we 
expect him every moment — Kate will 
show herself with him at the drawing-room 
window for a short time to take a general 
leave of all her old friends.” 

* And where is she going?” gasped 
Ronald, quite overcome by the certainty 
of his misfortune. 

“In the Baron’s yacht to the Mediter- 
ranean. She will have anchored off Whitby 
by this time. And now will you find your 
way into the ball-room, and choose a 
partner ? You won’t want an introduction, 
I know, to any of our Yorkshire belles,” 

“Will you let Kate know I am here?” 
replied Ronald, disregarding altogether 
her suggestion. ‘I and Philip Brook.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Lady Hazle- 
wood, sweetly. ‘I will tell her myself.” 

In a few moments Lady Hazlewood re- 
turned. 

“She is so sorry, poor girl! she would 
like to see you both. But where could she 
draw the line +” 

Ronald turned on his heel, with some- 
thing like an execration, and retired, 
baffled. He went to look for Philip, in- 
tending to go back to the ship. But 
Philip, whose feelings were less engaged 
in the matter, had wandered away in search 
of amusement; and when Ronald dis- 
covered him, he was in a remote corner of 
the grounds, and having his fortune told 
by a tall gipsy in a tartan shawl and tall 
conical hat. 

“Look here, lieutenant,” cried Philip 
in high glee, “‘ here’s the stunningest gipsy 
that ever I saw! She’s told me everything 
that ever happened to me. And I’m to 
have a girl with—how many. thousand 
pounds did you say, mother?” 

‘‘ Never mind the figure, my dear,” said 
the gipsy, laughing; ‘‘but here’s a handsome 
gentleman with alucky face. He shall have 
twenty thousand pounds for a portion, and 
the sweetest girl that ever was born.” 

Ronald looked straight into the gipsy’s 
face, and then burst into a laugh. “ Brook, 
you donkey, look at her again.” 

“Why, it’s mother,” said Philip, and 
gave the gipsy a hug that considerably 
disarranged her tall hat and false ringlets. 

“Oh, hush!” said Mrs. Brook, fo: she 
it was, rearranging hastily her coiffure and 
placing one finger warningly to her lips. 
“Yes, my dears, it is Mother Elspeth, and 
I’m just on my way home from half round 
the world; but I’m bound to see Miss 
Kate, and there’s many that would like to 
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stop me. But go your ways, you two 
marplots. They'll never bring out my 
Kate till you two are off the premises. Go 
to the cottage, Philip, and bide my coming, 
and if Mr. Carr will go too, he will be 
heartily welcome. And if he wants to see 
Miss Kate, he shall, if there were twenty 
Barons in the way.” 

“Come along, Mr. Carr,” cried Philip, 
‘mother will be as good as her word, 
never fear. But I say, mother,’ in a 
whisper, “ were it you that raised the fire 
on the Topping ?” 

“What! is there a blaze on the 
Topping,” said Elspeth in a tone of awe. 
Qh, my poor Kate; I fear—I fear for 
thee. But, never mind, there’s other 
Hazlewoods than thee in the house this 
night, and the ill-luck shall be for them, 
the Lord grant it, Amen.” And Elspeth 
dropped upon her knees and raised her 
hands to the sky. 

After a few moments’ reflection, Ronald 
determined to follow Mrs. Brook’s advice, 
and take refuge at the cottage for the night. 
And just as they reached the gates, a 
carriage and pair drove up, from which, 
meaning the carriage, appeared a grey, 
gaunt-looking head, which Ronald recog- 
nised as belonging to his uncle, Vicary Carr. 

“Hi,” said old Carr, recognising his 
nephew, “what are you doing ashore? 
You'll be dismissed your ship, sir. What 
am I doing here? What's my friend, Mr. 
Smith, doing here, you mean—Mr. Smith, 
of the North Cleveland Bank. He’s got 
the money, not I—I tell everybody that. 
I don’t want to be murdered in my bed. 
He don’t mind, he’s paid for it, ain’t you, 
Smith ?” 

Admiral Carr jumped from the carriage 
and was followed by Mr. Smith, who 
carried very carefully a small black bag. 
“The Admiral will have his juke,” said he, 
and smiled feebly. 

‘Well, I’m going to sleep in the enemy’s 
camp to-night, Rony,” said the Admiral, 
apart to his nephew. ‘I’m bound to be 
there, for I’m trustee under the will. 
Smith has got the coin; all Miss’s portion. 
The Baron—faugh !—his lordship! thinks 
he’s going to have it all. Perhaps he’s mis- 
taken. Rony, my boy, you are well out of 
the mess.” 

The Admiral made his way to the 
house with long, rapid strides, followed 
by Mr. Smith with the black bag. Hardly 
had they disappeared, when the road was 
lit up by the lamps of a four-horse coach, 
that came rattling along at full speed, and 





making a sharp turn at the lodge gates, 
rolled smoothly along the avenue. Baron 
Hector was driving, and the coach was 
crammed inside and out by men in czimson 
caps and blue jackets—twenty or more of 
them. These were the crew of the yacht, 
no doubt ; and what was more natural than 
for the Baron to bring them over to share 
in the festivities at Hazlewood? On the 
other hand, it might be said that Baron 
Hector was a cautious player, and did 
not choose to leave anything to chance. 

Ronald and Philip breasted the hill 
together in the pure exhilarating air of the 
moors. Tae footpath led upwards and 
still upwards for a couple of miles, and 
descended into a little ravine where a 
large whitewashed cottage stood by the 
margin of a little brook, with a few trees 
and shrubs growing about it, and some 
signs of cultivation showing here and 
there. This was Elspeth Brook’s little 
domain, which she had inherited from her 
ancestors, subject to a quit-rent of half-a- 
crown a year to Hazlewood. People said 
she was a lineal descendant of the old 
witch who was burnt on the Topping long 
ago, an assertion to which Elspeth said 
neither yea nor nay. 

A cheerful light shone from the cottage 
window, and mingling with the babble of 
the stream, was the voice of one singing 
the lilt of some old border ballad. 

“Tt is Lucy; she is always singing,” 
said Philip, as he stood to listen for a 
moment. ‘Eh, it’s pleasant to be home 
again, little woman,” he said, as he burst 
into the cottage. 

“Philip!” cried the girl in a glad 
voice. ‘“‘ Oh, I knew you were coming; and 
mother, too, she will not be far behind.” 

Besides the comfo:table kitchen, with a 
cheerful fire blazing on the hearth, there 
was a capital room, which Sir John had 
fitted up for his own use when he was 
shooting on the moors, and adorned with 
various trophies from all parts of the world, 
as well as bookshelves well filled with 
volumes ; and everything remained just as 
he had left it. But the air within was 
rather oppressive, and Ronald preferred 
the sweet, soft breeze outside. 

“Come with me,” said Philip, “and I 
will show you mother’s best room,” 

He led the way to a little hillock that 
occupied the rising ground above the 
ravine. There was a circle of ancient 
stones, two or three of which, piled to- 
gether at random, formed a comfortable 
seat, from which could be seen an almost 
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boundless extent of sea, and sky, and wild 
hill ranges. 

The tongue of fire on the Topping had 
sunk down to a scarcely distinguishable 
glow of red light, but Hazlewood and its 
lights were clearly to be seen, and the sea 
stretched away till it mingled with the 
purple sky in the distance. There lay the 
Widgeon, peacefully becalmed, her anchor 
light shining like a star. 

Ronald lighted a cigar, and, finding 
himself in the Druid’s seat, scanned the 
scene about him—the multitude of stars 
shining serenely down from the purple 
sky, the moon now riding high in the 
heavens, the hill-tops, some wreathed in 
white mist, and others of a darker hue than 
even the purple sky, and the sea, with its 
scattered lights, that bounded the dim and 
indefinite horizon. 

Before long, footsteps might have been 
heard, and the tall form of Elspeth seen 
slowly ascending the footpath. Philip 
gave a whistle, and his mother, instead of 
turning towards the cottage, followed the 
path to the Druid’s circle. 

“Well, I have seen her,” said Elspeth, 
when she had recovered her breath; “I 
have seen my bonnie Kate. But eh! yon 
man’s got a powerful hold of her. I doubt 
whether she can win through against him. 
But she’s coming at sunrise to-morrow ; 
she'll be here then to see her old mother. 
But you lads must get out of the way, for 
I’ve that to say to her and she to me that 
no other ears must listen to. And now 
get ye your suppers while I watch the 
stars; ay, and watch and pray that my 
lassie may win the victory.” 


CHAPTER IIL 
A SACRILEGIOUS DEED, 


WHEN day dawned over sea and Jand— 
the dawn of the day that was to witness 
the marriage of Kate Hazlewood — that 
young woman awoke with a dazed con- 
sciousness of impending misfortune, that 
only deepened as she became thoroughly 
aroused. She remembered, too, her tryst 
with her foster-mother, and the thought 
inspired her with some faint hope of escape. 
She dressed hastily, and went out, making 
for a garden gate that led to a footpath to 
the moors, No one had now a right to 
question her movements, for she re- 
membered, with an accession of confidence, 
that she had now attained her legal 
majority, and had a right to act for herself. 





Nevertheless, she looked over her shoulder 
more than once, wondering if she would 
have the courage to face and defy Baron 
Hector, should he forbid her progress. But 
no one was stirring at such an early hour, 
and she reached the garden gate without 
interruption. But then she heard hasty 
footsteps, and found that Bianca was fol- 
lowing her. 

“ Kate,” said Bianca, coming up breath- 
less, ‘let me go with you !” 

There was something more than friend- 
ship upon Kate’s part to poor friendless 
Bianca. She loved the girl for her beauty 
and her gifts, although sometimes the 
thought came over her that for all her 
caressing, endearing ways, she was like 
some wild animal — neither to be loved 
nor trusted. 

“You shall come with me to the hill- 
top,” said Kate, “and wait for me while I 
talk to Mother Elspeth.” 

“Oh, you are going to see the old 
Sibyl!” exclaimed Bianca. ‘ Will you 
ask her to tell my fortune?” 

Coming into the park they found a 
picturesque encampment under the trees. 
The crew of the Cossack had bivouacked 
there, and half-a-dozen of them jumped to 
their feet at the sound of the opening gate 
and scrutinised eagerly the two girls. 
Bianca spoke to them in her native 
language. 

‘Tt is all Greek to me,” said Kate, 
smiling. ‘Speak French or Italian.” 

“They were only wishing us good luck,” 
said Bianca. 

The men threw themselves again on 
their blankets, watching the girls as they 
passed with bold, free glances, that made 
Miss Hazlewood shiver a little as she 
caught the glitter of their eyes. The next 
turn past a clump of trees revealed two 
other figures approaching through the 
morning mist. 

** All the world is matinal this morning,” 
murmured Bianca. 

“It is my dear boy,” said Kate, running 
to meet Philip, who was a little in advance, 
“ Philip, are you really safe aud sound ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I’m all right, missie,” replied 
Philip, ‘‘But I’m not rated as a boy. 
I’ve got my warrant now, thanks to our 
gallant commander. Perhaps you aren’t 
acquainted with Commander Carr?” said 
Philip, mischievously. 

Kate assumed her most dignified air as 
she bowed coldly to Ronald, who stood, 
cap in hand, looking wistfully towards her. 
But she was burning with curiosity, never- 
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theless, to hear what he had to say for 
himself; and what about that young 
woman at Hong Kong ? 

Thus it happened that the company 
sorted itself in pairs. Philip fell behind 
with Bianca, to whom the susceptible 
sailor had at once surrendered his boyish 
heart. Kate and Ronald, walking in front, 
exchanged mutual reproaches for awhile, 
and then discovered that neither was to 
blame, Kate had only given up Ronald 
when she had every reason to think he 
had proved unworthy, and Ronald, for 
his part, was able solemnly to aver that 
her image had constantly occupied his 
heart to the exclusion of any other girls at 
Hong Kong or any other part of the 
globe. It was delightful to Kate to hear 
all this; but when it was told, what dif- 
ference did it make ? 

An unhappy mistake had been made, 
but the consequences were now irrevocable, 
Kate could not forget her pledged word, 
and then there were all the family arrange- 
ments dependent on her marriage with 
Baron Hector, who could have had nothing 
to do with the original misunderstanding. 
Ronald might urge what he pleased, but 
he could not move the girl’s resolve. As 
they stood together on the brow of the hill, 
and bade each other what might be a last 
farewell, in full sight of old Hazlewood 
and the deep purple sea, a white wreath of 
smoke puffed out from the gunboat, and 
presently the echoes of a gruff report 
rolled from one hillside to another. It 
was a signal of recall. Something had 
happened that required the commander’s 
presence on board. There was a hasty 
farewell, a sigh, a kiss, and Ronald was 

one. 

Kate left her companions on the brow 
of the hill, and descended quickly to her 
foster-mother’s cottage. Here everything 
was swept and garnished, a bright fire 
burnt upon the hearth, and the blind girl 
was busily employed in the preparation of 
some savoury-smelling stew, of which 
Mother Elspeth insisted that Kate should 
partake before she entered upon the pur- 
pose of her visit. 

“You'll want all your strength, my 
bairn, before the day is out, and it’s ill to 
commence a great work fasting.” 

Mother Elspeth had meantime arranged 
the sitting-room with some eye to effect. 
A trophy of weapons, all bright and 
burnished, appeared at one end—of old- 
fashioned, smooth-bore, Russian muskets 
with bright barrels and powder - flasks 





depending, and bullet-pouches, such as the 
grey-coated soldiers bore in the primitive 
times, as far as weapons of precision were 
concerned, of the Crimean War. There 
were cavalry sabres, too, and polished 
helmets, and beneath was a spirited crayon 
portrait of an infantry officer of the same 
remote period, with shako and gold-lace 
epaulettes, swallow-tailed coat, and crimson 
sash. On the opposite wall was a curious 
chart of the heavens, which seemed of 
Eastern origin, with cabalistic signs sprawl- 
ing over it, and quaint figures of men and 
animals aligned upon the various constel- 
lations. Mother Elspeth’s astrological 
lore was hardly of a scientific character. 
With judicial astrology she had probably 
little acquaintance ; hers was the traditional 
lore of shepherds and of gipsies, handed 
down perhaps by word of mouth, from the 
days of the witches and warlocks of old 
times. 

But the principal object in the room was 
an iron casket, curiously wrought and 
chased, which was placed upon an em- 
broidered cushion, and to which Dame 
Elspeth brought her foster-child. ‘ My 
dear bairn,” she said, “thy father, on 
his death-bed, gave this casket into my 
keeping, to be handed to thee on this the 
day of thy birth. It is twenty-one years 
ago to-day since I took thee from the side 
of thy dead mother. There seemed to be 
a curse upon the house of Hazlewood, and 
none of thy brothers and sisters were 
spared to brighten the old house, And 
coming to love thee, Kate, as my own 
child, I speered often and often into the 
stars to know what was amiss, that it 
might be turned from thy pretty head. 
But there was always something that 
baffled me, as if some spell were at work 
that was too strong for me to cope with. 
And even now I cannot fathom it, though 
I have travelled far and wide to learn the 
secret. But there may be something in 
yonder case that may tell thee more than 
I know, and so I leave thee to it, for that 
was the promise I made,” 

Kate, a little fluttered with curiosity and 
not without trepidation, took the key of 
the casket from Mother Elspeth and opened 
it carefully. Within was a lamp as it 
seemed of pure gold, with suspension 
chains also of gold. The body of the lamp 
was curiously enamelled, and all round 
were empty sockets that had once, it 
was evident, been filled with precious 
stones. Beneath was an inscription in 
Greek and Hebrew characters—exquisitely 
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chased and curiously ornamented. Below 
the lamp was a letter addressed in characters 
which Kate recognised for her father’s, to 
“my daughter Kate.” 

“My dear child,” began the letter, 
“although I have not yet reached the limit 
of the allotted span of life, yet I feel my 
end approaching, and can no longer delay 
to make a confession of sin and sacrilege 
which have long burdened my conscience, 
and made my days unhappy. My narra- 
tive goes back to the date of the beginning 
of the Crimean War. I landed with the 
rest at Old Fort in the Crimea. I led my 
company into action at the battle of the 
Alma, and on the evening of the third or 
fourth day after that victory, I found my- 
self with an outlying picket on the extreme 
left flank of the allied armies. Our march 
had been wild and hazardous ; for we had 
abandoned our base, to seek a fresh one on 
the further side of the great fortified arsenal 
of Sebastopol. Towards the end of the 
day we had come in contact with a Russian 
force, which proved afterwards to be one of 
the retreating columns of the army we had 
| defeated, shortly before. At the time, 
however, we were quite in the dark as to 
the meaning of our rencontre, and I, with a 
portion of my company, were hurried for- 
ward with instructions to push on and 
feel for the enemy, and not to rest till we 
had found him. 

“As daylight faded away we found our- 
selves marching up a delightful little 
valley, watered by a stream that descended 
from wooded heights which formed cool 
and delightful vistas, while in the distance 
rose the peaks of distant mountains 
glowing in the pearly hues of sunset. But 
for aught we knew, these pleasant woodland 
slopes might be bristling with armed men. 
Halting my little force on the margin of 
the stream, I left them to prepare their 
evening meal while I advanced alone for a 
few hundred yards to reconnoitre the 
valley beyond. A little way in front 
opened out the ravine of a tributary stream, 
and here were limestone rocks all over- 
grown with creepers, and a broad, well- 
used bridle-path which I began cautiously 
to explore. The path brought me presently 
to a chapel crowned by a little dome, with 
Its green roof and gilded cross. The 
building was of white marble, with polished 
and variegated columns of the same material. 
I entered ; the place was empty, but bore 
traces of recent hasty evacuation. Pictures 
had been removed, hangings had been 
hastily snatched away, and everything 





moveable that was of value, had been 
carried off. The gilt and fretted doors of 
the sanctuary were ajar. I peered within: 
the ornaments of the altar, and its silver- 
gilt plate were wanting; but overhead 
hung a beautiful lamp, which was still 
burning, and which seemed to have been 
overlooked in the hurry of departure. 

“TI do not know what possessed me at 
that moment. Perhaps I regarded the 
lamp as fair spoil of war. A few days of 
rough campaigning, with the heat and 
stress of battle and the familiar spectacle 
of death and destruction, tend to blunt 
the moral sense. The French Zouaves, 
too, were following in our track, and I felt 
sure that they would not scruple to appro- 
priate anything that was left behind. I 
seized the lamp, extinguished it, and placed 
it carefully in my haversack, At that 
moment I felt a horrible sense of oppres- 
sion, and a strange dizziness and murmur. 
ing in the ears. I staggered towards the 
open air, and then in the almost darkness 
of the building, I was suddenly seized by 
the throat by a powerful hand. 

“T struck desperately out and the hilt of 
my sword descended heavily on the head 
of my assailant, and he rolled helplessly 
on the ground. At that moment I heard 
shots fired outside, and believing that my 
post was attacked, I darted out and ran in 
the direction of the firing. After all it 
was a false alarm—an advanced sentry had 
fired upon an advancing horseman, luckily 
without touching him, for he proved to be 
one of our staff-officers who had come with 
orders to withdraw to the main body. Lord 
Raglan had taken possession of the little 
land-locked harbour of Balaclava, and was 
in full communication with the fleet and 
transports. 

“For a long time I thought no more of 
the sacred lamp that I had purloined. 
With the new and irksome duties attending 
the conduct of the siege, with the weary 
work of the trenches, varied only by an 
occasional brush with the enemy, any 
time I might have for reflection, was 
sufficiently occupied with the thought of 
home embarrassmente. I was poor—I had 
been extravagant. If our army swore 
horribly in Flanders, it not only swore but 
gambled horribly during the Eastern 
campaign. I lost more money than I could 
pay, and I applied to my cousin Fred to 
help me. He was at that time at the 
Embassy at Constantinople — over head 
and ears in debt, but always ready to dip 
himself a little deeper. We had bills rolling 
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up in common, and by Greek or Jew, he 
could always manage to set another one 
going. Fred was always great in curios, 
and he was continually writing to me to 
send him objects of interest from the 
battle-field. I sent him a batch of things 
by one of ours who was invalided, and 
among them I placed the sacred lamp. 

“ Fred’s next letter to me was of a most 
jubilant nature. He had raised plenty of 
money on our joint account, and he sent 
me Treasury bills for as much as I wanted. 
This increased facility in raising money I 
attributed to the chance I had of inheriting 
the Hazlewood estate from the death of 
my two cousins—of which you have often 
heard—at the battle of the Alma. All 
the same the estate was not entailed, and 
my crotchety uncle might leave it to whom 
he pleased. 

“Well, if we got plenty of hard work 
and abundant chances of wounds and 
death, promotion was also rapid. I landed 
at Old Fort a penniless subaltern, I was 
Major when Inkermann was fought, and 
brought the regiment out of action. Then 
I was Colonel and C.B. My feelings in 
the meantime had altered a good deal. I 
had given up dicing and drinking, and had 
begun to admonish my own subs on the 
enormity of such courses. Soon after, in 
an unsuccessful assault on a Russian 
redoubt, I was desperately wounded and 
left for dead in the Russian lines. But 
happening to groan as their burying parties 
were at work, I was picked up and sent to 
a military hospital. 

‘** When I came toa knowledge of things 
about me, I found myself the object of 
much kind attention from some Russian 
ladies, the wife and daughters of Count 
Sarda, who had a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood of Simpheropol, to which place 
I had been removed. Especially kind 
was the youngest daughter, Catherine. 
As I recovered a little she would come and 
read to me, and talk to me about home in 
the most engaging manner. After a time 
the Count had me removed to his own 
chateau. He knew England well, and had 
even visited my uncle at Hazlewood, and 
by his means my friends were informed of 
my safety. 

“Catherine was devout without being 
bigoted. Resting so long within the shadow 
of death, I, too, had turned my thoughts 
towards heaven. With faltering voice, she 
had often read to me the offices of our 
Church. As I recovered, it was often my 
privilege to accompany her to the services 





of her own, the Greek Church. A sacred 
sympathy united us ; her influence aroused 
in me all that was best and highest in my 
nature, 

“By the time I was fit for service, the 
war was practically at an end. News had 
come of my poor uncle’s death, and that 
he had bequeathed Hazlewood to me, who 
was, indeed, his natural successor. Then I 
besought the Count for his daughter's 
hand. I was accepted ; we were married ; 
and we went to spend our honeymoon at 
the Count’s more southern villa at Aloupka, 
a charming spot, sweet, retired, blissful. 

‘Shortly after our marriage, on one happy 
Sunday morning, my wife proposed that 
we should attend a neighbouring church 
within an easy distance of the villa. It 
was the Church of Saint Catherine, for 
which she felt a filial kind of affection. 
On the way—what a delightful way !—she 
told me the story of the church. How an 
Empress Catherine passing this way, her 
carriage rolled over into the stream, and 
she was only saved from destruction by the 
special interpositionof her patronsaint. For 
there was the church close at hand, and 
thus dedicated, and upon this little church 
the Empress lavished the choicest gifts. 
Chief of all was a magnificent lamp that 
had been one of the treasures of the 
Sultan, and that he had presented as a 
peace offering to the conquering Empress. 
The lamp, according to the tradition, had 
once hung before the Holy Sepulchre, ere it 
fell into the hands of the infidel. Enamelled 
with the choicest work of early Byzantine 
art, it was encrusted with jewels of price, 
and one vacant socket had been filled by 
the Empress with a ruby of immense value. 
Round the bowl of the lamp was an in- 
scription in Greek and Hebrew characters, 
invoking a curse of the most terrible 
character on any who removed this lamp 
from the sanctuary. So potent was deemed 
this malediction, that when the alarm was 
given that the allied armies had landed in 
the Crimea, and that the forces of the 
great Czar had been routed, while the 
other treasures of the church were removed 
and hidden, nobody ventured to carry 
away the lamp; but one of the priests of 
the neighbouring convent volunteered to 
remain and defend the sacred vessel even 
with his life. 

“* Bat, continued my wife in a tone of 
scorn and indignation, ‘there was found 
among the invaders some one base enough 
to violate the house of God, avaricious 
enough to steal the lamp from the altar, 
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cruel enough to murder its guardian on the 
very steps of the inmost sanctuary; but 
God’s vengeance will follow him.’ 

“My daughter, I recognised everything 
at a glance: the church among the woods, 
the bridle-path that led into the valley 
where we had bivouacked. I was the man 
whom my wife had justly denounced as 
beyond the pale of human sympathy. 

“ You will say that I ought to have con- 
fessed, to have owned my evil deed, and 
sought to make atonement. I think so 
now; but then it was impossible. My 
wife would have shrunk from me as if I 
had been a leper; my name, my reputa- 
tion would have sunk lower than those of 
the meanest thief. Was I called upon to 
be my own accuser—with my own hand 
to shatter every hope in life? I had not 
the courage to do it. The only practicable 
course was to maintain inviolable silence as 
to the whole affair. And this I have done. 
Till you read this confession, not a soul 
shares with me the shameful secret. Fred 
might have suspected it, but he is dead, 
and by my marriage with the second Lady 
Hazlewood I have come into possession of 
all his papers, and there is not a trace of it, 
But he has a son, Hector ; beware of him. 

“ But as far as was in my power I tried 
to make amends, I could not restore the 
life I had destroyed. All through my own 
existence I have felt that I bore the mark 
of Cain upon me. But the lamp, I might 
perhaps recover that and secretly restore 
it, 

“By this time my cousin Fred had 
made Constantinople too hot to hold him. 
But I traced him to Odessa, where he was 
trading among his Greek connections ; and 
I questioned him as to the lamp. He 
acknowledged that he had sold the precious 
stones out of it for a large amount. Some 
of the money had gone in taking up bills 
that bore my signature as well as his own— 
other part had helped to establish him in 
business. No part of it was available just 
then. The body of the lamp—which was 
valuable as a rare antiquity above its 
intrinsic worth—he had pledged with a 
Jew in Constantinople, from whom I 


| eventually recovered it. 


“Tt was always in my mind to restore 


| the lamp to the sanctuary in the same 


state as when I stole it ; but many things 
interposed to turn me from my design. 
When your mother died — my poor 
Catherine—I thought that I had suffered 
all that could be suffered from the vials of 
wrath poured upon my head. But when 





I saw you, dear Kate, growing up a 
beautiful image of your beautiful mother, 
I began to tremble lest you, too, should 
expiate your father’s sin in untimely death. 
You have been preserved so far, and 
mainly through the love and care that my 
faithful friend Elspeth bestowed upon 
your early years. 

** And now I lay this task upon you—to 
restore the lamp to its former splendour, 
and to deposit it secretly in the place 
whence I took it. The means are provided 
in the bequest of twenty thousand pounds, 
which you will receive on your twenty-first 
birthday. Till this is accomplished I feel 
that I shall never enter into my final rest. 

“Not long ago your mother appeared 
to me in a vision, her face troubled, as it 
were, by mingled love and sorrow. ‘The 
task is not for you,’ she said, mournfully ; 
‘the sacrilege must be atoned for by pure 
maiden hands.’ She vanished; but her 
words remained engraved upon my mind, 
and I knew that my time would be short, 
and that I must leave the rest to you. I 
have no strength to write more.—Your 
loving FATHER.” 

Attached to the letter was a memo- 
randum of practical instructions for her 
guidance, which Kate put by for future 
perusal. Then, having noted down the 
various names and places mentioned in 
her father’s narrative, she carefully burnt 
the letter. Whatever might happen, her 
father’s secret should be faithfully kept. 
But could she accept the task that was set 
before her ? 

*“ Yes, I accept it,” said Kate, aloud, after 
a few moments’ painful thought. “I 
undertake my father’s debt, and will pay 
it!” 

And she felt with joyous emotion that 
now, for the first time since she had come 
under the Baron’s influence, she had 
attained a thorough freedom of volition. 
She no longer dreaded him, or felt her 
spirit overborne by his, while her eyes, 
unveiled, beheld the man in his real 
character—crue], avaricious—an embodi- 
ment of lawless and destructive force. 

It was well that her mind was thus 
braced and strengthened, and, indeed, she 
had need of all her powers, At that mo- 
ment she heard a slight jarring sound from 
the casement, and there, framed in the 
window, and dark against the outer glow, 
was the bold, handsome head and massive 
shoulders of the Baron, who, leaning upon 
the window-sill, was looking at Kate with 
a laughing, mocking glance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


UNDER THE CLIFFS AT WHITBY. 


A DESPATCH from the Admiralty, which 
had been brought to the Widgeon by the 
coastguard, had caused the second in com- 
mand to make signals for the recall of his 
chief. Complaints had been made of wil- 
ful damage done some nights ago to the 
nets and tackle of English boats by certain 
French fishermen. The matter was to 
come before a French court at Boulogne in 
the course of a few days. The Widgeon 
was to collect those English fishermen who 
could give evidence of the facts, some of 
whom were with the fishing fleet, while 
others were to be found at various parts 
along the coast ; she was then to run across 
the Channel to Boulogne, and remain in that 
port till the fishing case had been heard. 

There was nothing for it but to obey 
orders; and soon after her commander had 
gone on board, the Widgeon’s anchor was 
weighed, and she steamed off to the north- 
ward, in which direction the greater part 
of the fishing fleet was now at work. The 
Widgeon’s gunner, however, was left 
ashore; his commander had given him 
leave of absence for a few days. 

The business of picking up the fishermen 
proved less troublesome than might have 
been expected. The men, by some 
mysterious understanding among each 
other, seemed to know that they were 
wanted, and came aboard without being 
sent for. But several men were on board 
a boat that had run into Whitby to refit, 
and the Widgeon came to an anchor out- 
side the harbour, and Lieutenant Carr 
went ashore. 

On a bright sunshiny morning Whitby 
seemed to be all white and sparkling, with 
its handsome pier and jetties, its tall light- 
houses, and its terraces climbing up the 
cliff, and massed upon its summit. In 
contrast was the old town, rugged and 
brown, and the dark mass of the lofty 
height crowned by the gloomy-looking old 
church, behind which stood “ High 
Whitby’s clustered pile,” or such ragged 
remnants of its ruins as time and tempests 
had spared. Then there were the cheerful 
lines of shops, where Whitby jet was not 
to be passed over without notice; and in 
other matters as gay and showy as could 
be found in any seaside resort. And you 
looked over from the shops to the black 
fishing-cobles bobbing up and down in the 
tideway, and to the coasting steamer dis- 





| charging its cargo, and to one or two 


ancient-looking brigs, where something in 
the way of hauling or pulling was going 
on. Military music sounded from the 
heights, and mingled with the “heave ho !” 
of the sailors, just as a fragrant whiff of 
tar mingled every now and then with the 
essences and bouquets from the perfumer’s 
shop. 

Ronald was busy enough at Whitby, 
and had little time to think over his troubles. 
The fishing case had excited great interest 
in the town, and the commander of the 
gunboat was in great request among 
the notables of the place. Magistrates 
buttonholed him; the M.P. of the district 
had a word for his ear, and local reporters 
watched him up and down, and darted 
upon him, hoping to extract materials 
for paragraphs from his unguarded utter- 
ances. Then there were papers to be 
prepared, declarations to be made to this 
and that, and all kinds of official worries 
to be perpetrated. 

As the day went on, the weather changed 
very much for the worse. The gentle 
westerly breeze was replaced by a search- 
ing wind from the north, which rose at 
times to a gale, and brought with it seeth- 
ing clouds and whirling storm, such as 
cast a gloom over everything. The sea 
rose too, and between wind and tide there 
was such a surf and fluster outside, that 
open boats were likely to fare badly in it. 
The gunboat had been pitching heavily at 
her anchors, and to ease the strain upon 
them she was now steaming slowly ahead. 
Another craft further out, which was, in 
fact, Baron Hector’s yacht, the Cossack, 
was also having a lively time of it; some- 
times half lost to sight in the trough of 
the sea, and again rolling about in the 
green waters, till she showed the lowest 
streak of her copper sheathing. 

Ronald had been so taken up with his 
duties ashore, that he had scarcely had 
time to speculate as to what had happened 
at Hazlewood. It came with something 
like a shock upon him to see his uncle, the 
Admiral, drive in to the town, and deposit 
Mr. Smith at his bank; the black bag 
a matter of no consideration now, and Mr. 
Smith evidently much easier in his mind. 

“Well, it’s all over, Ronald,” cried the 
Admiral, hailing his nephew from afar. 
*“ Baron and Baroness fairly spliced.” 

Ronald experienced the feeling of relief 
of a resolute man, quitted of the vain 
turmoil of hope and fear, and steadfast to 
endure the worst that can befall him. 
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But the Admiral beckoned to his nephew 
to follow him into a sitting-room of the 
hotel. ‘ Ronald, my boy, it was lucky for 
you that we broke with the Hazlewoods. 
What do you think the little baggage has 
done now? Run away! The bride of an 
hour, and run away from her husband! 
And what’s more,” cried the Admiral, with 
an appreciative chuckle, ‘‘I’m dashed if I 
don’t think she has carried off with her the 
twenty thousand pounds.” 

Even as the Admiral was speaking, a 
little crowd was gathered about a hoarding 
opposite the hotel, where some one was 
posting a huge bill that was headed: ‘‘ One 
thousand pounds reward,” and announced 
that a daring robbery had been effected at 
Hazlewood House that afternoon. A casket 
had been stolen, containing golden ornaments 
and twenty notes of a thousand pounds 
each, the numbers of which were given 
below. A description followed of the 
supposed thieves—an elderly woman who 
had made her way into the grounds on the 
previous evening under the guise of a gipsy 
fortune-teller—with a tolerably faithful 
description of the personal appearance of 
Mother Elspeth, and a young man in the 
garb of a sailor, supposed to have deserted 
from one of her Majesty’s ships. Not a 
word was said as to any other person who 
might be implicated in the disappearance 
of the casket. 
| ‘A clever move, by jingo,” cried the 
| Admiral, when he had mastered the con- 
| tents of the bill. ‘* The police will capture 
the whole party. Kate will be handed 
over to the Baron, and he will carry her 
|| off with the twenty thousand pounds, and 
|| the affair will be hushed up !” 
|| At this moment one of the boat’s crew 
|| from the Widgeon lounged up to the 
|| knot of people who were reading the bill, 
and began to pick out its contents for him- 
The boat’s crew that had been wait- 
|| ing for its commander all the day, had not 
been without hospitable entertainment 
| from the townsfolk of Whitby. It was 
'| made up of steady fellows, but the steadiest 
are not always proof against a constant 
succession of friendly pledgings. All that 
the seaman could gather of the contents of 
the bill was that in some way a comrade, 
who wore the Queen’s uniform, was accused 
of a disgraceful theft. With an impulse 
of righteous indignation, the man seized a 
corner of the bill, ripped it from the wall, 
and trampled it under his feet. The crowd 
laughed and applauded, and there probably 
the incident would have ended. But just 





then a four-horse coach drove up from 
Hazlewood, the Baron driving, his face as 
black as a thunder cloud, and the coach 
loaded with the foreign seamen of the 
Cossack. The Baron sprang from the 
coach box, beckoned to the bill-poster, who 
stood close by, open-mouthed, with his 
paste-box and sheaf of bills, and bade him 
replace the bill that had just been torn down. 
As soon as the wet sheet was once more 
displayed, the seaman tore it down again. 

By this time more of the crew of the 
Widgeon had come up, and the seamen 
of the yacht had swarmed about the scene 
of contest. A blow was struck, knives and 
cutlasses gleamed in the air. There was a 
stampede of foot passengers and idlers, 
The alarm spread, shopkeepers rattled up 
their shutters, vehicles drew up at a safe 
distance, doors were barred and upper 
windows thrown open, with the heads and 
shoulders of curious gazers protruding 
every where. 

Ronald had now at a couple of bounds 
reached the scene, and thrusting back the 
combatants on either side, at the imminent 
risk of his life, called to his men to stand 
together and face the excited group of 
foreign yachtsmen. For a civilised crew 
they were certainly a wild and fierce-looking 
company. There were Greeks among 
them, Italians, and Maltese, and others 
whose nationality it would be difficult to 
guess at. But there was some amount of 
discipline among them; and when the 
Baron—who had hitherto stood aloof with 
folded arms and viewed the fight with 
amused indifference — interfered with a 
gesture of authority, they drew back, 
panting and quivering with excitement. 

“Get your men on board,” cried Baron 
Hazlewood to the Captain of his yacht. 
“Hire a steam-tug, if you like; but get 
them on board.” 

The men filed off towards the harbour, 
some of them limping a little, and others 
tying up broken heads and muttering 
maledictions and curses. vs 

“ And now, commander,” said the Baron, 
addressing Ronald, “a word with you, if 
you please.” 

The two walked up and down together, 
apparently in amicable converse, in front 
of the hotel. As the sounds of combat 
had abated and ceased, the town resumed 
its former tranquillity, shutters were taken 
down, windows deserted, vehicles moved 
on, and a strong body of police massed at 
one end of the quay ensured the continuance 
of peace. 
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“If you, my young friend, are Lieutenant 
Carr,” said the Baron in an undertone, 
* you will understand that our quarrel can- 
not be decided in a street row. I believe 
that you are concerned in the abduction of 
my wife, and I give you fair warning, that 
if you meddle farther in the matter, I will 
kill you!” 

* Baron,” replied Ronald, with equal 
politeness, “I regret that the uniform I 
wear prevents me from caning you on the 
spot. I only hope that we may meet 
under more favourable circumstances ere 
long.” 

“A bientét, then,” said the Baron, 
raising his hat. ‘* You shall hear from me 
shortly.” 

**The sooner the better,” said Ronald, 
saluting politely. 

‘“‘ Ronald,” cried the Admiral, who had 
witnessed the apparently amicable inter- 
view from the window of the hotel. 


“ Ronald !” he repeated, severely, taking 
his nephew by the arm ; “I wouldn’t have 
believed it of you.” 

** What do you mean, uncle ?” 

“ Why, that you’d have let that fellow 
crow over you like that.” 

“What would you have done, then, 


Admiral ?” 

“T should have applied at once for 
leave, and gone out with the fellow.” 

“ And if leave had been refused 3” 

“Td have resigned my commission.” 

“And if your resignation had not been 
accepted ?” 

“Why, dash it; I’d have deserted, sir. 
I'd have deserted, fought the man, and 
took my trial.” 

“That is just what I mean to do,” said 
Ronald, calmly. 

“What! leave the service—ruin your 
prospects! Think well of it, sir! You 
shan’t have a penny from me if you do!” 
The Admiral took a short turn and darted 
up the steps of the hotel. ‘Dash it,” he 
muttered, as he went. ‘If he smashes that 
dashed Baron, I’ll leave him Carrholme and 
every sixpence I’m worth.” 

There was something of a crowd at the 
pierhead to witness the departure of the 
foreign seamen. There were two boat- 
loads of them, and the boats were in tow 
of a powerful tug to carry them through 
the current, that went like a mill-stream 
through the harbour mouth, and the wild 
surf that dashed over the bar. The man- 
o’-war’s boat soon followed, but that trusted 
only to the strong arms of its rowers, and 
to the skill of him who handled the 





tiller. Several fishermen of the town were 
in the boat with their kits, and their wives 
and families were in full force, supported 
by friendly hands, upon the coping of the 
pier, and waving and screaming enthusi- 
astic adieux. Then night fell over the 
scene, and the boats were lost to view. 

Both wind and sea moderated as the 
tide ran out, and the wind being fair for 
coasting southwards, the commander of 
the Widgeon got his boat under sail, and 
the engine fires were banked up with a 
view of saving coal and earning the approval 
of official heads. The Widgeon was not 
a flyer under sail, but with a fair wind she 
ran in a leisurely way along the coast, 
past ghostly grey cliffs and bold headlands, 
where the surf made a pearly fringe along 
the shore. For a few miles on each side of | 
Whitby, a broad band of sandy beach | 
stretches beneath the tall, beetling cliffs, | 
but the sands gradually tail off, and then 
the waves wash the very bases of the 
cliffs, and in stormy weather tumble, roar, 
and sport among cliffs and caverns in a 
wild, tumultuous way. 

All along the coast Ronald had kept a 
sharp look-out upon the shore. In some 
way or other he felt sure that Elspeth 
Brook, or her son, Philip, would try and 
communicate with him, and knowing as 
they did every cliff and cranny along the 
coast, they would have had little difficulty 
in finding a hiding-place within view of 
the sea, 

But he looked for a light on the heights, 
and behold the one he sought flashed out 
from the very margin of the sea. A white 
strip of sand lay in the hollow between 
two beetling cliffs, and from some hidden 
cleft on the level of the sands a light shone 
out in intermittent flashes. Ronald was 
skilled in all the lore of signalling, and he 
saw at once that the longer and shorter 
flashes represented the dots and dashes of 
the Morse system of telegraphy. He read 
it as easily as a book, when once his atten- 
tion was called to it. The Widgeon’s 
number was repeated again and again, till 
Ronald seized a hand lamp and waved it 
in the air as an acknowledgement of the 
signal, when the flashes spelled out : 

“ Three stranded here ; take us off.” 

Ronald brought the ship to, and in a 
few minutes was being rowed rapidly to 
the shore. As the boat’s keel touched the 
strand he sprang out, and was received by 
Philip Brook. 

‘Missie is here,” he said, “and mother 
too. We've been hunted as if we were 
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thieves, and we might have been drowned 
on this spit of sand; but we are all right 
now, and Missie must tell you the story 
herself,” 

Kate now came forward from the rocky 
recess where the party had taken refuge. 

** Ronald, you will take care of me, and 
help me, and you will not give me up.” 

“ You may trust me, Kate,” said Ronald, 
“but tell me ”—in a whisper—“ has that 
man any right to call you wife ?” 

*T am not his wife,” said Kate, firmly, 
“and never will be.” 

“My dears,” said Elspeth Brook, who 
had hitherto remained in the background, 
“T have been reading the stars for you, 
and they tell me that the path is long and 
difficult, but the end will be bright if you 
win through to it.” 

The fugitives were taken on board, and 
the boat proceeded on its way. ‘'I have no 
luggage except this,” said Kate, laughing, 
and holding up the casket which was en- 
closed in a leather case, “and yet we have 
far to travel. Where is our first stopping 
| place, mother? Vienna, is it not?” 

“T can’t take you to Vienna,” said 
Ronald ; ‘‘ but I can land you at Boulogne, 
and once on board the train you are safe,” 

He had asked no questions except that 
first one; but he wondered what it all 
meant and how it would end. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN UNCONSCIOUS BRIDE. 


Wuat it all meant, must be told as 
nearly as possible in Kate Hazlewood’s 
own words, as she told the story on the 
quarter-deck of the Widgeon to Ronald’s 
attentive ears, as the boat glided gently 
along beneath the tall cliffs of the Yorkshire 
coast. 

When the Baron surprised Miss Hazle- 
wood at her foster-mother’s cottage, his 
manner, mocking and sarcastic at first, 
was soon marked by an assumption of 
stern authority. Kate accompanied him 
back to Hazlewood meekly enough, but on 
the way she found courage to inform him 
of her final decision. As to marrying him 
on that day, it was out of the question. 
Even if her own feelings permitted it, she 
was prevented by her late father’s wishes. 
Her father had left her a certain trust to 
accomplish, and for the next six months 
she would be occupied in its fulfilment. 
Then, if her task was accomplished, and 
he wished her to carry out her promise, 
she would do so. 














All this the Baron said was beside the 
question. He was here to marry her, and 
marry her he would. His affairs required 
his immediate presence in the East, and he 
intended to marry her that day, and to 
take her on board his yacht as soon as the 
ceremony was over, when they would sail 
at once for the East. These arrangements 
admitted of no question; the clergyman 
had been summoned to attend, the special 
license had been obtained, the ceremony 
would take place at three o’clock in the 
Hazlewood drawing-room. As for her 
father, he was dead, and any wishes he 
might have had were dead too, except so 
far as they were of legal force. 

To this Kate replied shortly that she 
had decided, and that nothing would alter 
her decision. 

‘‘We shall see,” said the Baron, with 
equal brevity. 

Breakfast passed over in a state of 
armed truce. After breakfast the legal 
business commenced. Kate signed a 
release to her trustees, and the Admiral 
handed over to her the notes representing 
twenty thousand pounds which Mr. Smith 
of the bank produced from his black bag. 
The Admiral advised her to return the 
notes to Mr. Smith, and leave the money 
in the bank till she had occasion for it. 
As she did not respond to the suggestion, 
there was nothing more to be said. Mr. 
Smith retired, greatly relieved to find that 
the bag was going back empty, for the 
appearance of those cut-throat - looking 
sailors in the Baron’s suite made him feel 
extremely nervous. The Admiral remained 
to luncheon by Lady Hazlewood’s special 
request. He was required as a witness of 
the marriage. 

Kate retired to her own room, determined 
to remain there till the hour named for 
the wedding had passed. Her money she 
placed in the steel casket, where it would 
be always ready for its purpose. No long 
time elapsed before Lady Hazlewood came 
to her and urged her tearfully to submit 
to Hector’s wishes. But Kate remained 
firm. 

“ You will never persuade me, and you 
cannot force me to marry him.” 

Bianca came presently, not to persuade, 
but to weep, to sympathise, to console. 
She was strangely moved at the prospect 
of the Baron’s marriage, now for the first 
time realising it fully as imminent. She 
remembered, too, with bitter self-reproach, 
that her own treachery had brought about 
the catastrophe. She had lost her Hector 
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through the very devotion with which she 
had served him. Falling upon Kate’s 
neck, Bianca made a full confession. How 
she loved Hector, and would do anything 
in the world to serve him, and how he had 
tempted her to act as traitress and spy. 
Here was confirmation for Kate’s purpose, 
were any needed. 

Then came Lady Hazlewood, with a last 
appeal, The Vicar of Blackness, Ronald’s 
father it will be remembered, had arrived 
to read the service; everything in the 
drawing-room was arranged for the cere- 
mony ; the upper servants had been warned 
to attend. ‘Oh, Kate! do not make a 
scene at the last !” 

‘‘T shall make no scene,” Kate had 
replied. ‘I shall remain here.” 

“Then at least would she grant the 
Baron a final interview in the library ?” 

“Willingly,” said Kate. Indeed, she 
would have requested such an interview 
herself, to denounce the engagement 
between them, as brought about by his, the 
Baron’s, fraud and treachery. 

The library at Hazlewood was in a quiet, 
secluded part of the mansion, where an oriel 
window looked over into an old-fashioned 
walled garden, with shaded lime walks, 
quaint box hedges, and in the centre, a 
velvet lawn and a sun-dial. There was no 
one in the room when Kate entered it, and 
fatigued with emotion, she threw herself 
upon an old-fashioned couch by the window 
and closed her eyes in utter weariness. 
When she opened them again, the Baron 
stood before her, burly and powerful, in 
black evening costume, with a great 
diamond gleaming like a star upon his 
chest. 

Kate!” he cried, seizing her firmly by 
the wrist, “I approach you now not as 
lover or future husband, but as physician. 
Your nerves are overwrought, your judge- 
ment impaired; sleep, I command you, 
sleep !” 

In vain Kate summoned all her forces 
to resist this man’s strange influence, she 
felt herself wrapped up in a strange, be- 
numbing dream ; her eyes closed, her limbs 
relaxed ; she was lost in a slumberous 
trance. Then she had some confused 
remembrance of moving here and there, 
and seeing people about her; and she 
might have repeated any words that were 
put into her mind by the influence that 
controlled her; but whether these impres- 
sions were real or only imprinted upon her 
mind, she could not tell. 

All that Kate knew with certainty was, 





that she came to herself suddenly. The 
pressure on her brain had been waved 
away ; she was in the fresh air and clinging 
to her foster-mother’s arms. 

Dame Elspeth had little to add to this 
account. She had been warned of Kate’s 
danger ; she had found her way into the 
house by the good offices of one of the old 
servants, and had discovered Kate in her 
own room, in a kind of trance, upon a 
couch, with her precious casket, however, 
beneath her head. Flinging her own cloak 
about her, she led her away into the open 
air. For some reason or other the watch 
that had been kept about the house had 
been relaxed. The crew of the Cossack 
were all clustered about the front of the 
house, raising frantic cries, that were meant, 
perhaps, for cries of joy, at a given signal, 
There was little difficulty in getting clear 
of the house, and by the lodge gate Philip 
was waiting with a country cart and fast 
horse, and away they drove to a friendly 
farmhouse on the coast towards Whitby. 

The hue and cry after Kate must have 
been raised very soon after her escape, and 
the energetic measures taken by the Baron 
put the fugitives into a dilemma. Kate 
had made up her mind to follow her 
father’s instructions to the letter, and these 
were that she should make her way to 
Vienna and put herself in communication 
with a certain jeweller there, who would 
give her full assistance in her task; and 
what was more easy than to drive to the 
nearest station and take train for London, 
whence any part of the world can be 
reached by one in possession of means! 
But the audacious move of the Baron’s put 
this out of the question. Dame Elspeth 
and Philip would certainly be seized by 
the police, en route, and Kate herself 
would be virtually a prisoner, and com- 
pletely in the Baron’s power. But Philip 
knew the course that the Widgeon would 
take, and that his commander was not 
likely to take the Baron’s part in the 
matter, and so the party had taken refuge 
under the cliffs, and had happily been 
successful in attracting attention from the 
sea. 


CHAPTER VI. 


COAST SCENES, SCARBOROUGH TO DOVER. 


THE sun rose behind a tranquil sea as 
the Widgeon, bearing up in the bay, took 
up her moorings in full view of Scar- 
borough. No greater contrast can be 
imagined, than that between the lonely 
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grandeur of beetling cliffs and lovely head- 
lands, and the colour, brightness, and 
verdure of the amphitheatre of noble 
buildings, terraces, gardens, that opens out 
to view. Even the rugged promontory, 
the scaur, that gives its name to the town, 
crowned by a battered Norman keep, has a 
festal aspect; its grass-covered plateau 
dotted with white tents, where some 
volunteers have pitched their camp, while 
a bugle-call rings out, and rattling drums 
sound the réveille. The town, perhaps, 
is not matinal, it is too gay at nights to 
get up very early in the morning; but 
signs of life soon begin to appear ; there 
are toilers by the sea surrounded by this 
colony of pleasure-seekers ; light wreaths 
of smoke rise to the heavens; bathers 
appear; early attendants at the Spa ; boats 
begin to dart about, and white sails to flit 
upon the waters. 

“Why should I not go ashore?” said 
Kate, as she gazed upon the scene spread 
out before her from the deck of the 
Widgeon. “I have an outfit to buy for 
my travels, and here I shall find every- 
thing I want.” Dame Elspeth had no- 
thing to say against it, except to warn her 
to be careful, A shore boat was hailed 
and Kate was soon busy among the shops, 
while Ronald, in mufti, strolled about and 
smoked his cigar, and kept a careful look- 
out for any signs of danger. A boat-load 
of luggage was sent on board, the owner 
of the luggage followed, and then the boat 
having picked up another fisherman or 
two, cast off just as the first strains of the 
band from the promenade thrilled over the 
sea; and away she went, under full steam 
now, for the wind had failed altogether, 
with her nose well out to sea, turning a 
furrow of blue water, that frothed and 
sparkled in her wake. Filey was just 
seen with its sharp ridge of rocks rising 
like the back of a gigantic saurian out of the 
sea, and Flamborough Head being left on 
the port beam, the long, low coast that 
succeeded, with hardly a bay or indenta- 
tion, was soon lost to sight in the autumnal 
haze. 

But for the smoke of the steamers run- 

ing out, or coming in, Humber mouth 
might have been passed without notice, 
and the flats of Lincolnshire were so mixed 
up with sand banks, half-covered shoals and 
channels, that it could hardly be identified 
as belonging either to land or water. All 
was sea, and sand, and haze till the coast 
of Norfolk was sighted ; Cromer, with its 
red cliffs ; and Caistor, with castle turrets 





peeping over thetrees; and Yarmouth, spread 
along the sands with its windmills and 
tall watch-towers and Nelson’s column on 
the Denes; and Gorleston pier, where the 
harbour mouth is, and where the fishing 
boats are beating in and out, or a row of 
smacks are trailing after some fussy little 
tug. Then comes Lowestoft, brown and 
comely, with piers and lighthouse, and a 
general air of bustle and well-doing ; and 
now Southwold comes in sight, straggling 
along its steep open beach. 

As night came on, Harwich blinked at 
the passing ship with round, staring eyes, 
lamps gleamed from the Essex shore, and, 
in the soft lambent glow, white-sailed ships 
seemed to hang in the air, and coloured 
lights shone over the sea and were reflected 
in the gently undulating waters. And 
still the boat cut its lone furrow throvsh 
the waves ; and just as morning dawned 
again, folk on shore were putting out 
the lamps along the sea front of Margate 
and Ramsgate, and rosy sunshine gleamed 
upon the white chalk cliffs that seem so 
home-like and English in their contours. 
Presently they were in the Downs, among 
a whole fleet of ships, and Deal boatmen 
hailed them with suggestions of stores and 
soft tack. Battlements and bedroom 
windows blinked upon them from Walmer 
Castle, cosily nestled among the trees, and 
Saint Margaret showed herself gleaming 
among her wooded heights. Then there 
was the long, low coast-line, with only 
tufts of trees and the spires of village 
churches, as land or sea marks, till the 
white wall of cliffs appears again, and 
there is Dover, with its majestic line of 
towers and curtain walls rising high above 
the sea. 

What a happy unconventional cruise 
it had been. Kate, relieved from her 
fears of the overpowering influence of the 
Baron, recovered her former gaiety of 
spirit and light-heartedness. Everything 
on board interested her—the details of 
the day’s work, the discipline, the drill, 
and all the devices by which the sailors 
varied the monotony of their lives at sea. 
But now the steamer’s head was turned 
for the French coast, and the voyage 
would soon be at an end, and she had 
before her all the long wearisome journey 
over land and sea, with only her foster- 
mother to bear her company. 

And then came Boulogne harbour, as it 
was growing dusk, with rows of jalousied 
houses looking down upon them; with 
fisber-girls, and blue blouses, and the 
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clatter and cheerful jingle of a foreign 
town. 

Next scene was the lighted “ Gare” and 
the gloomy-looking train drawn up with its 
“ wagon lits” and massive luggage vans ; 
there was the tumult and bustle of the 
arrival of passengers from the boat that had 
just come in, and then it was necessary 
to say Farewell ! 


CHAPTER VII, 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


Ir was not to be expected that Baron 
Hector would permit his prey to escape 
him without some effort to detain her. It 
was possible that the Continental police 
had been apprised of the pretended robbery, 
and that the travellers might be arrested. 
Aud as the examination of tickets was 
made at Boulogne and stern - looking 
officials scrutinised the faces of passengers, 
a thrill of excitement was felt by Kate and 
her companion. But they passed un- 


questioned, and it may be assumed that 
the Baron was too wise to have taken any 
such false step. The device of the pre- 
tended robbery and the thousand pounds 
reward, might at first have answered ad- 


mirably as a means of bringing back Kate 
into the Baron’s power ; but when required 
to be supported by formal evidence and 
brought into the light of day, the result 
could only have been a scandal that would 
cover the Baron with ignominy and render 
him a byword among men. 

Still the fear of her pursuer was strong 
upon Kate. She dreaded the appearance 
of his dark, saturnine face; she doubted 
her own power of resistance to his over- 
bearing influence. If only Ronald could 
have stayed with her ; but that was impos- 
sible. He had only had time to put her 
on board the train and to bid her farewell, 
when he was hurried away to run to the 
assistance of his cargo of fishermen, who 
had been badly received by their French 
confréres, and who were likely to get into 
trouble with the authorities in consequence. 
But as the train was moving off, and in 
spite of the vigorous protests of the 
officials, a passenger flung himself into the 
carriage. It was Philip, almost unrecog- 
nisable in his shore-going clothes without 
any seafaring trappings about him. 

‘The Captain and I,” said Philip, when 
he recovered breath for an explanation, 
“we put our heads together. ‘If you don’t 
go, Brook,’ said he, ‘I must. To leave 





that girl and your mother to travel all 
that distance without anybody to take 
care of them ’ No, it wouldn’t do, we 


agreed, and sol took my discharge, and | 


here I am.” 
“You foolish boy,” said Kate; “it is 
we who shall have to take care of you.” 


But she was greatly pleased after all, | 


and Philip’s presence gave her a feeling of 
security which she had not felt before. At 
the next station Philip left for a carriage 
where he could enjoy a smoke, But he was 
at hand at every stoppage to see how they 
were getting on. And although he knew 
but few words of French, yet he made 


such adroit use of these, and was so soon | 


on terms of perfect intimacy with all 


belonging to the train, being universally | 
recognised as “un brave bonome,” that ! 
everything was done for the comfort of | 


his charge. 


“T’m the courier,” said Philip, “and || 


mother’s the dame de compagnie. That’s 
what they call us, and we are on our way 


to see our uncle who is a great swell in || 


the Crimea. I have told everybody all 
about us.” 

At Paris a halt was made for some days 
at the Grand Hotel. Kate had many 


purchases to make, and if she were to | 


make a creditable appearance among her 
unknown relatives, it was necessary that 
she should have dresses—many dresses— 
and all kinds of feminine adornment. 
Kate changed one of her notes for a 
thousand pounds, and as there were no 
subsequent reclamations on the subject, it 
is to be presumed that the Baron had 
given up the idea of stopping payment of 
Kate’s own money. Dame Elspeth, too, 
was transformed. The homespun garments, 
which had been suitable enough for the 
Yorkshire moors, were exchanged for 
black satin, and a cloak and a hat, “a la 
Pythonesse,” as the manteau-maker ex- 
claimed, who had an infallible eye for the 
characteristics of the female figure. And 
all trimmed with the “vrai jais de 


Whitby !” added the man milliner, which | 


was a gratifying tribute to the celebrity of 
our native products, Philip, too, must 
be arrayed with dignity. He cast longing 
eyes on a costume, ‘i l’Honved,” with 
fur pelisse and braided jacket—for your 
sailor’s secret envy and admiration is for 
the dashing horseman and his bravery— 
but he was persuaded out of this, and 
assumed a flat muffin cap, and surtout, 
bordered with Astrachan lamb’s skin, such 
as gentlemen couriers affect. 
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At Paris, passports were obtained which 
were necessary for travelling in Russian 
dominions, and the party set out for 
Strasbourg, where a halt was made for the 
night, and a hasty visit made to the 
Cathedral. The next stopping place was 
Augsburg, that ancient city of the Suabians, 
whose medieval streets, fountains, and 
palaces were duly admired. And the day 
brought the travellers to Munich, where 
they rested, and where Kate spent a couple 
of happy days among the art galleries. 
And then a fatiguing railway journey 
brought them to Vienna, where a stay of 
some weeks was necessary. 

In the Ring Strasse of Vienna dwelt 
Ivan Vasilovitch, a famous jeweller, and 
dealer in objects of art. Hereceived Kate 
Hazlewood with great distinction in a 
salon adorned with choicest specimens of 
|| bronze and silver ware. He received into 
his hands the golden lamp, which Kate 
produced from the casket with reverential 
| respect. It was a most interesting example 
|| of ancient art, he said, Byzantine, and of 
|| the very best period. He referred to a 
|| richly bound volume filled with choice 
| engravings, and turned to a certain page, 
which he offered for Kate Hazlewood’s 
inspection. Here was an illustration and 
|| description of the very lamp itself, with a 
| note that it had been formerly in the 
|| possession of the Empress Catherine of 
| Russia, but that its present owner was un- 
| known. 

“ And from this sketch you will have no 
| difficulty in restoring the lamp and insert- 
_ ing its proper setting of jewels.” 

“No, mademoiselle,” replied the jeweller, 
“but the expense will be considerable ; 
| especially to replace the ruby which 
occupied the central boss. Considerable 
research would be necessary to procure 
such a stone. Still all things were possible 
for the wealthy.” 
| As the wily Russian had already in his 
'| possession the very stone required, eventu- 
ally he agreed to undertake the work, 
which he estimated at about six thousand 
pounds, There was a considerable margin 
| between this sum and that bequeathed by 
Sir John. 
'| slain by the altar, there was blood-money 
due for him ; and it was possible that he 
had left descendants—for Russian priests 
often marry—and these must be duly 
compensated. 

From Vienna, Kate wrote to Count 


Sarda, at Aloupka, announcing her intended | 


Visit to the Crimea. The answer came 


But then the priest, who was | 





within a week. The Count, wrote his 
wife, was charmed at the prospect of 
making acquaintance with his English 
niece. He would have come himse:: .o 
Vienna, to escort her, but he was un- 
fortunately laid up with a severe attack of 
gout. But his yacht, the Yalta, should 
meet her party at Odessa; only let his 
niece send a message by telegraph to say 
when the yacht should be there. 

It was very pleasant for Kate to find 
that she would be welcome among her 
mother’s people. Already the worst part 
of her task was over, and if it had not 
been for an occasional misgiving, as she 
recalled the scene at Hazlewood, and the 
mesmeric trance into which she had been 
thrown, she would now have been perfectly 
happy. But she would ask herself: “Is it 
possible that I am legally that man’s wife ? 
Actually I will never be.” And yet of 
what avail her resolve if she should come 
within the scope of his baleful power ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
INTERCEPTED, 


MEANTIME Hazlewood was shut up once 
more. Lady Hazlewood had sailed in her 


brother's yacht to the Mediterranean. 
Kate’s manner of escape had altogether 
baffled him, and he could not recover the 


trail. But his study of Sir John Hazle- 
wood’s will had shown him, that Count 
Sarda had once been on intimate terms 
with his English connections. Kate's 
money was to have gone to him had she 
died before attaining her majority. What 
more likely than that she should have 
sought his protection? Had she gone 
straight to her end, it would not be 
possible to intercept her. But does a 
young woman ever go straight to her end ? 
With plenty of money at her command, 
and two or three European capitals on her 
way, could she have hurried on without 
stopping? ‘No! I shall be in time,” 
said the Baron, with a laugh. 

The Baron’s yacht, the Cossack, had been 
built, not many months before, on the 
Clyde. No pains had been spared in her 
model or machinery to make her one of 
the fastest boats of the day. She had cost 
a large sum; but it was the intention of 
the Baron and his financial confederates to 
sell her for a much larger one to the 
Rassian Government. When it was seen 
that she could steam round and round any 
of the fastest vessels of the Russian fleet, 
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the Government were sure to buy her. If 
not, Baron Hazlewood would be the master 
of the Black Sea, and not the Russians, 
Thers were two Scotch engineers on the 
yacht, but all the rest of the crew were 
foreign, and had joined the ship overland. 
The Baron hoped, so he confided to the 
ship’s engineers, to beat the record on the 
run from off the Lizard to Constantinople. 
And the Cossack raced through the 
Mediterranean at full speed, only touching 
at Malta for a supply of coal, and to put 
ashore Lady Hazlewood and her com- 
panion, Bianca. And still at full speed 
the Cossack ran on, till she came to an 
anchor in the Golden Horn, At Con- 
stantinople the Baron went ashore. He 
had telegraphed from London to Odessa, 
to a firm with which he was connected, 
giving a description of Kate Hazlewood 
and her attendants, and asking for in- 
formation of their movements. Reports 
were to be sent by every fast steamer that 
passed Stamboul. ° 

The Baron found several missives await- 
ing him. The first two or three contained 
merely regrets at not having any informa- 
tion to furnish. But the last arrived was 
more explicit. A member of the firm had 
just returned from Vienna, and reported 
that a young lady, as described, had 
attracted some attention at Vienna; that 
she had been making enquiries at the office 
of the Steamboat Company, and had, in 
fact, taken a passage for Odessa, down 
the Danube, and by rail, having secured 
berths and places, as was then necessary, 
a week in advance, for herself and suite. 

‘‘T shall have her now,” the Baron said 
to himself, as he crushed up the dispatches 
in his fingers. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OVER THE BLACK SEA, 


Dark clouds were scudding wildly over 
the sky, the sea was fretful with dark 
chopping waves that flung their foam 
hither and thither, and the general aspect 
of things justified the choice of its name as 


a happy one for the bad Black Sea. From 
the delights of Therapeia and the charms 
of the Bosphorus to plunge into the chilly 
rough-and-tumble of the Black Sea, is an 
unpleasant experience at any time. And 
the wind howled, and the sailors shivered 
and uttered cruel maledictions, while the 
Cossack, running dead against the wind, 
threw the waves aside with easy power. 





Three hundred miles straight ahead 
over these churning waters; it was a 
pretty dance to lead a man, the Baron 
said to himself, shivering too, and Madame 
Kate should pay for it when he caught 
her. But in twenty-four hours land was 
sighted on the port bow; that was no 
doubt Cape Tarkhan, the most westerly 
point of the Crimea, and the course was 
altered a trifle to bear up for Odessa, A 
smart-looking steamer was heading in the 
same direction, and the Cossack, having 
the speed of her, soon overhauled her, and 
came up alongside. She proved to be the 
Yalta, Count Sarda’s yacht, and also bound 
for Odessa. The Baron recognised the 
master of the yacht as an old acquaintance, 
He was a Greek, and had been employed 
by the Baron’s associates, and was a good 
seaman, and generally faithful to his salt, 
but with an ear attuned to the tinkle of 
silver roubles. The Baron hailed him to 
come on board, and the pair were presently 
in earnest conclave. The Baron had 
ascertained the errand of the Yalta, which 
was, as he had guessed, to meet at Odessa 
and carry back to Aloupka a relative of 
the owner of the yacht. Well, the Baron 
had reasons for wishing to reach Odessa 
first. What harm would there be in the 
captain delaying his passage for twenty- 
four hours? Some slight accident to the 
machinery — anything would do for a 
pretext tor lying-to for that space of time. 
The captain lent ear to the chink of a canvas 
bag full of silver coins. 1t was true that 
he was not in any great hurry ; and if the 
Baron would report him as on the way, 
and detained by fouling his screw, there 
would be no harm done to anybody. 

The Baron was satisfied, and so was 
Georges, the Captain of the Yalta. As 
soon as the Cossack had left the Yalta 
hull down on the horizon, the Baron 
called the master of the yacht. “It is 
time we ceased to carry that absurd name 
on our stern—Ccssack! Who ever heard 
of a Cossack afloat? Have it painted out, 
and when the paint is dry, paint in Yalta ; 
my friend, the Count, will not object.” 
The master of the yacht showed his white 
teeth in an appreciative manner, and said 
it should be done. And the alteration 
was made without exciting any comment 
except between the two Scotch engineers. 

“Man, I’m thinking we’re going to sail 
under false colours!” said Sandy to Alec. 
And Alec looked grave and pulled his beard 
thoughtfully, but only replied with a 
grunt. 
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Arrived within the roadstead in front 
of Odessa, the false Yalta anchored and 
signalled to the shore. Health officers and 
Custom House officers put forth, but when 
they came alongside, the master of the 
yacht, who had received his lesson, ex- 
plained that he did not wish to come into 
port or to hold any communication with 
the shore; but that a lady passenger 
awaited him at Odessa, and that his master 
had authorised him to hire a steam-tug or 
tender to bring her and her belongings to 
the yacht, so as to avoid any detention in 
port. Another little bag of silver roubles 
made smooth the negotiations, and the 
Customs boat returned, an officer having 
promised to apprise the young lady and 
give notice to the master of the tender. 


CHAPTER X, 
A BAND OF DESPERADOES, 


Kate HAzLEwoop had reached Odessa 
early that morning, attended by her faithful 
suite. There was nothing about the town 
to excite vivid interest. All was modern; 
there were long wide streets, low white 
houses, trees everywhere and falling leaves, 
droskies dashing here and there, soldiers 
and uniformed officials everywhere visible, 
with the cosmopolitan men of commerce, 
such as you might meet in Mincing Lane 
or Eastcheap, with a sprinkling of brown 
faces under turban or caftan. Down by 
the quays, to which Philip Brook found 
his way at once to enquire for the Yalta, 
all seemed English and familiar. Burly 
English Captains, Scotch engineers, tall 
Northumbrians, broader in their Scotch than 
Sandy himself, with a few sallow Americans, 
or swarthy Italians ; these were the staple 
of the men to be met on the quays, or dis- 
covered in the numerous cafés and houses 
of entertainment adjoining. 

Presently Philip was surrounded by a 
knot of excited Levantines, 

“You want a ship, Johnny! Me take 
you on board! Very good boat, sar!” 
But these retired to a respectful distance 
as the harbour-master, who wore a deeply 
embroidered uniform, and might have been 
an Admiral, walked majestically along. 

The Yalta had just been signalled ; she 
was not coming into harbour, a steamer 
would take out her expected guests to 
where she lay in the offing. The officials 
Were courteous and yet obdurate. Pass- 
Ports must be examined, permits for em- 








upon the scene, quickened all the former 
processes with a few judicious douceurs. 
There were so many obstacles to their 
embarkation, that all their anxiety was to 
get on board. Everywhere along their 
route hitherto, there had been a certain 
nervous dread of interruption on Kate’s 
part. The Baron, with his indefinite 
claims, might appear at any moment. But 
now she felt in complete safety. Once on 
board her uncle’s yacht, and all danger 
was over. 

“Eh, they’re a bad lot here, Miss Hazle- 
wood !” said a jolly voice at Kate’s elbow. 
‘Don’t you trust ’em for a copper copeck.” 

The speaker was a bronzed and elderly 
tar, one Captain Grant, who was well 
known to Kate by sight. He was the 
owner and master of an old tub of a brig, 
the Saucy Bess, that traded a good deal in 
coals, but was not particular as to its cargo ; 
and he was a man well known upon the 
staith at Whitby, while equally familiar 
with the Rialto of Venice. The Saucy 
Bess was at this moment lying at anchor 
in the roadstead with a cargo of wheat, 
and only waiting the Customs clearance, 
while a fair wind for home was blowing, 
and her Captain was fretting his heart out 
at the delay. When Kate’s papers were 


patriot to the urbane chief. 

The little harbour-tug, with Kate and 
her fortunes on board, was soon speeding 
across the stretch of muddy waters to 


now her anchor was being lifted, and it 
was quite evident to a practised eye, that 
with the set of wind and current, the 
Yalta would foul the old north- country 
brig that lay close alongside, as soon as 
the former began to move. The crew of 
the brig were quite alive to this, and were 
pelting the yacht with lumps of coal and 
injurious words, but no response was made 
from the false Yalta. 

‘There's a family likeness about these 
Russian yachts,” said Philip, who had only 
had a glimpse of the veritable Cossack one 
night by moonlight ; still, he had as good 
a memory for a ship as some people have 
for a face, and his suspicions might happily 
have been excited before it was too late, 
but he read the name on the stern, and 
was satisfied. 

The Captain of the yacht in his best 
uniform advanced, cap in hand, to meet 
Kate Hazlewood as she sprang upon the 
deck of the yacht; half-a-dozen men in 











barkation made out; but Kate coming 
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ready, she spoke a word for her com- | 


where the false Yalta lay anchored. Even || 
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board ; the tender was cast off ; Kate was 
ushered into the principal cabin; while 
Philip and his mother remained on deck, 
looking curiously about them. 

Then the Captain gave a word of com- 
mand. At that moment the long-expected 
collision came off, and the yacht and the 
brig were hugging each other, in a way 
that was much resented by the crew of the 
weaker vessel. But they were too much 
occupied in fending off the steamer, to con- 
tinue their fusillade. Instantly twenty or 
thirty men rushed on the yacht’s deck. 
Philip and his mother were roughly seized, 
quickly enveloped each in forty or fifty folds 
of cotton, and in that state, like mummies, 
handed over the yacht’s side and deposited 
on the deck of the brig. Then the yachts- 
men cut all clear with axe and knife, and 
the steamer shot away under full steam, 
with a howl from her steam-pipe, as it 
seemed, of savage derision. The brig, 
with bowsprit shattered, and rigging 
hacked, spun round slowly. 

But the moment of collision had been 
long enough for two sturdy Scots to recog- 
nise each other—one on board the brig, the 
mate, generally known as Long Sam; and 
the other, an engineer of the yacht. 

“Man Alec !” shouted the former. 


“Man Sam !” echoed the other. 


A pantomimic gesture towards the 
damaged rigging was sufficient explanation. 

“ Ye’re aboard a pirate!” shouted Sam. 

Alec replied by extending his five fingers 
in a way that had its significance for Sam. 
For, hardly noticing the living cargo so 
unceremoniously thrust on board, the mate 
himself swarmed out to the end of the 
bowsprit, with the end of a tarred rope in 
his hand, and his knife between his teeth, 
to splice the broken spar, while through a 
spare corner of his mouth—it was a wide 
one—he shouted commands to the crew to 
lift the anchor, and loosen all sails. 

Captain Grant soon after came on board 
with his papers all right, but purple with 
anger at the sight of his damaged rigging. 
By this time Philip had released himself 
and his mother from bondage, and was 
able to explain what had happened. 

“ What, have they run off with the 
bonnie leddie ?” cried the Captain. ‘Oh! 
what will we do?” 

“Chase the villains!” cried the mate, 
who had spliced the bowsprit with won- 
derful expedition, and was now repairing 
the running rigging. 

Captain Grant lifted his arms with a 
gesture of despair. 





“ Are ye a reasonable creature, Sam?” 
he cried; “‘yon boat is running twenty 
knots an hour.” 

“Cap'n,” said Sam, with a strange con- 
tortion of the features, “ I’ve got a friend 
aboord,” 

And yet the chase seemed a hopeless 
one. Half an hour only since the collision 
had elapsed before the Saucy Bess was 
under sail, and yet the steamer was only 
visible as a patch of smoke on the horizon. 
With the wind full abaft, and every sail 
drawing, the Saucy Bess might run her 
ten knots an hour. But then Mother 
Elspeth stood in the bows of the pursuing 
ship, her hands raised, invoking curses on 
the “fated and perfidious barque” that 
was disappearing in the distance, and 
beckoning on the wind to fill the sails as 
the brig flew through the waters. 

Indeed, the sailors worked with double 
zest, and thought themselves sure of a 
prosperous voyage as they recognised 
Mother Elspeth’s presence—a woman well 
known for hereditary power over winds 
and waves. And it seemed to those on 
board as if, indeed, something miraculous 
attended her prayers and imprecations. 
For, instead of disappearing altogether, 
the patch of smoke grew more distinct ; 
masts became visible, and then the hull 
of the steamer. The Saucy Bess was 
gaining fast upon the fastest steamer yet 
launched upon the Clyde. 

Then it was seen that the pillar of 
smoke from the steamer’s funnel was suc- 
ceeded by a column of white steam. 

“Her engines have broken down!” 
shouted Captain Grant, in delight. ‘‘ We've 
got her now!” 

For the beautiful ship, but just now 
the monarch of the seas, lay as helpless 
as a log upon the waves, at the mercy of 
the veriest tub that floated and had power 
to sail, 

Captain Grant called up all hands and 
addressed them in a short but stirring 
speech : 

“Men, we're going to fecht. Any saft 
fules can go down below.” 

But the crew of the brig were staunch, 
and no waverers were found to seek igno- 
minious safety. 

Meantime, how went it on board the 
yacht % 

When Kate was ushered into the hand- 
somely decorated ealon of the yacht, she 
sank into a fauteuil with a feeling of 
delightful restfulness, There were English 
newspapers and magazines on the table. 
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What! Did they take the Times at 
Aloupka? Then she looked up and saw 
the Baron standing before her. He came 
to her with the same air of overpowering 
force, as on that dreadful day. But to her 
great joy, Kate found that his magnetic 
power had now no effect upon her. She 
held her casket firmly clasped in her arms. 
Nothing should ever part her from that. 
But how did he come here ? 

“ Have you cheated my uncle, too?” she 
asked, disdainfully. ‘‘ Have you lied and 
forged your way into his confidence ?” 

“We are here chez nous, my dear Kate,” 
said the Baron, changing his serious 
attitude to one mocking and sarcastic, 
“You are on board your husband’s yacht, 
no longer the Cossack ; but what matters ? 
You shall choose a name to please yourself.” 

“And Philip, and Mother Elspeth?” 
cried Kate, with a shudder of horror. 

“T have dismissed them. They will 
find their way back. What matters for 
those canaille? Here we are together, we 
will commence that honeymoon which was 
so cruelly interrupted.” 

Kate, still carrying her casket, walked 
past the Baron, and ascended the companion 
ladder. She thought of throwing herself 
into the sea, if they were not too far from 
land, but the sight of the wide sea horizon, 
and of the seaport shining white in the dis- 
tance, and so far distant, made her recoil. 

“ All this yacht is at your disposal, my 
dear Kate,” pursued the Baron, who had 
followed her to the deck. “Its owner, its 
sailing master, its devoted crew. These 
are the men who were witnesses of our 
marriage. You remember hearing their 
cheers as the benediction was pronounced. 
Now they shall cheer again for your 
arrival,” 

At a signal the crew gathered together 
in a picturesque group. At another signal 
they raised a strange, shrill cry, that re- 
presented a shout of joy. Kate remembered 
the sound perfectly ; she had heard it when 
escaping from Hazlewood in Mother El- 
speth’s arms. 

‘‘Thank Heaven,” said Kate, ‘I am not 
your wife. It was not for me those wed- 
| ding cheers were raised.” 

‘But under the circumstances,” replied 
the Baron, “‘I should think you would not 
desire to disown your marriage. Here I 
have every proof that may enable me to 
combat your delusion. The certificate of 
your worthy pastor Sholto Carr, the attes- 
tation of your good trustee the Admiral, 
with others,” 





“‘T had rather be the victim, than the 
wife of such a scoundrel.” 

“Well, then, we must alter our treat- 
ment,” said the Baron, fiercely. ‘‘ You are 
insensible to kindness, authority must take 
its place. You have acase there, a casket ; 
give it to me.” 

Kate did not deign a reply, but clasped 
the casket closer in her arms. 

Just then there ran a perceptible thrill 
through the ship, and there was a rush of 
engineers and stokers to the deck, followed 
by a gush of steam from the stoke-hole. 
The screw ceased to revolve, while through 
the escape-pipe rushed the full pressure of 
white steam. Alec appeared last of all 
with an air of conscious pride. 

“Man Baron,” said Alec, “I’ve saved 
your boat by turning off the steam at the 
risk of my life. The main shaft’s gone.” 

The Baron stamped and swore. 

“* How long will it take to repair it?” 

“T may make some kind of a job of it in 
four-and-twenty hours.” 

** Ah, well!” cried the Baron, turning to 
Kate. ‘In such society, four-and-twenty 
hours will pass like one.” 

But he had not reckoned for the pursuing 
brig;which presently came in sight, full sail 
crowded upon her, presenting a beautiful 


‘and even majestic sight, for under such 


circumstances the meanest collier brig 
is grander to see than the biggest ship in 
the world under steam. 

“Tis the brig we collided with jast 
now,” remarked Alec, innocently, 

‘* What do you want ?” roared the Baron, 
as the brig came within hail. ‘ You'll be 
aboard of us directly.” 

“T mean to,” replied Captain Grant. 
“First we want compensation for 
damages.” 

Granted,” said the Baron. 


“Twenty 
pounds, as much as your tub is worth.” 
“Then we want the leddie,” replied 


Grant with still more emphasis, “the 
leddie you’ve took from her friends.” 

“ Pish !” cried the Baron. 

“Then if you won't, we'll sink you,” 
roared Grant. 

The brig, admirably handled by Long 
Sam at the wheel, was bearing full upon 
the side of the helpless steamer; which, 
assuredly, she would crack like a nut, 
Heaven knows what would have been the 
result to the brig; Captain Grant did not ; 
but he trusted in Providence, and in the 
Sibyl at the prow, who denounced ven- 
geance on the false loons in the yacht. 

But the fifty men who formed the crew 
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of the false Yalta, seeing sudden destruc- 
tion coming upon them, raised a yell and, 
as one man, rushed aft, seized the Baron, 
and hurried him from the deck, while 
they energetically waved a full surrender. 
Round came the brig into the wind, just 
shaving the steamer’s quarter, and Kate, 
with a cry of joy, leapt from the deck into 
the arms of her foster-brother Philip. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CRIMEA, 


WueEN the Saucy Bess lost sight of the 
Baron’s yacht, it appeared that the engi- 
neers had succeeded in repairing the main 
shaft ; for she was last seen steaming along 
at reduced speed towards the south. The 
brig bore up towards Odessa, a long beat 
to windward, but happily the true Yalta 
made her appearance soon after—her 
Captain in a terrible fright lest his 
treachery should be discovered—and Kate 
Hazlewood and her friends were taken on 
board. All her baggage had been flung 
aboard the brig; the desperadoes being 
only too glad to get rid of everything that 
might be evidence against them, as to this 
“coup manqué.” Captain Grant was warmly 
thanked, his crew rewarded, and the vessels 
parted, amid hearty cheers from the British 
crew. 

With her head pointed south-west the 
yacht soon came in sight of the Crimean 
coast ; the low, sandy desert country first 
of all, with Eupatoria—in the great bight 
that was almost filled once upon a time by 
the immense fleet, transports, and men-of- 
war, steamers, and mighty sailing battle- 
ships, which transported the allied armies 
to the destined scene of conflict. Then 
the ground rose in precipitous heights, 
broken by the ravines of the river Alma, 
and Belbec. Higher rose the heights, and 
more steeply scarped were the cliffs, till 
Sebastopol came into view with its noble 
estuary, and the remains of its forts, and 
moles, and half-ruined streets, all in shining 
white limestone. Then followed the sight 
of the iron-bound coast, where the 
dark sea, deeper than plummet could 
sound, broke against the mighty wall 
of rock. Cape Chersonese, with the 
white walls of a convent visible upon 
its lofty summit, seemed to bar the passage 
along the unhospitable coast, but Kamiesh 
Bay, snugly lying beneath, was pointed 
out as the base of supply of the great host 
of Frenchmen, whose tents once whitened 





the plateau far and near. A mere rift 
in the jagged and terrible precipices was 
the entrance to Balaclava harbour. Here 
were the frightful rocks on which the 
Prince went to pieces on the night of the 
terrible storm. But by degrees the scarped 
cliffs are succeeded by charming slopes, 
and lovely groves; the hills recede into 
the background, and between their purple 
summits and the sea, which itself seems 
to assume a brighter colour and more 
gracious aspect, there stretches a tract of 
country of the utmost luxurianceand beauty, 
A line of splendid villas occupy every point 
of vantage, whose gardens bloom with 


every variety of sub-tropical plants, while 

marble terraces, statues, temples, fountains, | 
gleam from out of the verdure. A pearl, | 
indeed, in the Aithiop’s ear is this strip of | 
Paradise, surrounded by the bad, Black | 


Sea. 


The yacht dropped her anchor in the | 


roadstead of Yalta, the place from which 
she took her name. A crew in the smart 
uniform of the yacht took the travellers 
ashore. A carriage was awaiting them as 
they landed in the midst of a little market- 
place, set out with the richest of autumn 
fruit and flowers. And what a mingled 
crowd it was through which the carriage 
slowly made its way! For it was the hour 


when everybody, rich and poor, prince and | 


peasant, were found on the promenade. 
The Tartar chief in pelisse and caftan, his 
compatriot, a beggar, in picturesque rags, a 


bevy of maidens of the same race, with | 
roguish alimond-shaped eyes; Russian | 


uniforms by the score; officers’ wives in 
Parisian costumes ; lines of droskies and 
private carriages; all and everybody 
rubbing shoulders with the most friendly 


equality beneath the arching shade of || 


avenues of chestnut, lime, and acacia. It 
was a scene almost startling in its life, 
movement, and grace, 

But once out of the press the coachman 
started his horses at a gallop, and up hill 
and down dale the vehicle went at a pace, 
till passing under an avenue of beech, and 
through a thicket of scented and flowering 
shrubs, the vehicle drew up before the 
verandah of the Villa Sarda, a far stretch- 
ing building of only one storey, with white 
walls and a green glittering roof, studded 
with domes and minarets—all very grace- 
fal and bizarre. 

The whole family had assembled to 
welcome the new arrival. The venerable 
grandmother who received her grand- 
daughter with the dignity of the ancient 
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school, and then wep! as she recalled the 
features of her sainted Catherine, re- 
produced in their English guise; the 
Countess, brisk and pleasant ; her husband, 
good-tempered and lazy; a small group of 
daughters, inquisitive and critical; a son 
in a smart undress uniform, with a back- 
ground of guests of all kinds, but chiefly 
military, It was bewildering enough to 
Kate, after a somewhat lonely youth, to be 
suddenly transplanted into such a family 
life. 


CHAPTER XII, 
BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE CRIMEA. 


GAY enough was the time that followed 
|| Kate’s first introduction to her mother’s 
| family. Were there not balls, parties, 
entertainments of all kinds? Were not the 
Russian officers accomplished waltzers 4 
|| Was there a night that passed unoccupied 
by music and the dance? Kate had in- 
numerable admirers: a Prince with a 
| fortune of millions ; another with only his 
(| sword, but the handsomest man and 
|| bravest officer ia the Russian army ; half- 
| wdozen more of various degrees of eligi- 
bility were more or less infatuated for the 
charming English girl. Kate was known as 
'| the heiress to a considerable English estate ; 
| but it was also understood that if she 
| married a Russian subject she would ia- 











| herit her share of her grandmother’s 
| fortune, and the old Countess was reputed 
| as fabulously rich, But Kate remained 
| untouched by the attentions she received. 
Expeditions, too, were made before 
'| winter came on, by Kate and her friends, 
| to all the points of interest in the neigh- 
|| bourhood. From the heights above Bala- 
| clava they looked down upon the valley 
;| that witnessed the charge of the “Six 
| Hundred ;” they traced the course of the 
| railway that supplied the English camp. 
|| There was the plateau once covered with 
the tents of the invaders; there the 
|| ravine of Inkermann up which rashed 
the overpowering tide of Russian soldiery ; 
| there the site of the battery that first 
|| checked their advance ; the old windmill 
| on the hill; the white sparkling quarries, 
'| where a whole hill-side was cut away ; the 
|| caverns ; the aqueduct; and, beyond, the 
| arm of the sea that meets the pleasant 
valley of the Tchernaya river. Then there 
|| were the graveyards — the hill, with its 
| broken walls and shattered monuments. 
| But there were certain tombs that had 
| been carefally tended, and Kate gathered 








a handful of charming wild flowers that 
- upon tho graves of the brave men of 
old. 

But the most enduring memento that 
the British army left of its hostile presence 
was the acres of broken beer-bottles that 
surrounded the site of their encampments. 
Thirsty souls were these paladins of ours, 
and corkscrews were unknown in tho 
British camp. To knock the head off a 
bottle, to pour the contents down his 
throat, and smash the bottle on the ground, 
such was the delight of Tommy Atkins in 
those distant days, and thus he has left his 
imperishable mark. 

Then there were the mighty works of 
Todleben, for the defence ; the Malakhoff, 
now a beer-garden; the Radar, a portion 
of the same public promenade; qniet 
burghers strolling up and down, arm-ir- 
arm, with fierce Cossack warriors; and a 
band playing upon the site that was 
drenched with human blood. 

Sebastopol was no longer a ruin, a rail- 
way had brought life to its grass-grown 
quays. A dey6s occupied the place of an 
old redoubt—droskies rattle through the 
streets and raise the white dust in clouds, 
Sometimes a steamer puffs noisily into the 
noble harbour, and wakes the echoes from 
broken forts and demolished batteries, 

Then there was a famous picnic to 
Bakhtchi Serai, the old Tartar cspital, 
with its Palace of the old Khans, penetrated 
with a soft melancholy feeling; marble 
pavements, arabesques, fountains, whisper- 
ing trees, and murmuring waters, all tel ing 
the same sad story. And the bazaar —for 
a bit of Eastern life commend us to the 
bazaar of that Crim Tartar town, Tarbons, 
caftans, fur-caps, rough shock heads, 
mingling about the stalls; artisans at work 
in the background —tinmen, saddlers, 
bakers, smiths, with the noises of their 
work, and the general rattle of voices ; 
veiled women flit about—lovely Jewesses, 
the daughters of those solemn long-bearded 
rabbin. 

At night the picnickers slept at the 
hotel; they ate kabobs of mutton on 
skewers; they tasted the famous sweet- 
meats of the Karaites. And what a ga'lop 
back they had over steppes, coming every 
now and then to fertile valleys and streams 
of living water ! 

Among all these distractions had Kate 
forgotten that there was a serious purpose 
before her? That was the question that 
Mother Elspeth put to her in an impressive 
manner one day. Dame E!speth had 
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employed her time in wandering about, | Baron at Whitby, and Ronald had a shrewd 
making friends in Tartar huts, and among | notion that the pugnacious Admiral must 
Greeks and Jews, and charming everybody | have had a purpose in the bequest. Ronald 
by her mysterious gifts. At the Villa she himself was uneasy and unhappy. He had 
was in great demand. She told fortunes | been cheated and insulted by Baron Hazle- 


eae a, 





by cards, by the ancient arts of palmistry. | wood, and he could settle to nothing till 
The whole division of the army then in | he had cleared the matter up. Ronald had 
camp—horse, foot, and artillery—sent its | resigned his command, and was now on 


officers to learn their fate from the old|halfpay, and roaming restlessly up and || 
lady. But she was getting tired of it all, | down the surface of the earth looking for 


and she longed to see her old cottage on | the Baron. ; 
the moors, and to feel the keen winds of | All this made Kate unhappy in her turn. 
the Nortb, and taste the brine from its 





old rating in the navy, he would get em- | and take possession” would be a revolting | 
ployment in the merchant service. Indeed, | end to their story. 


he picked up the Saucy Bess at Constanti-| It was in this darkened frame of mind i 
nople, where she bai been detained, and that Dame Elspeth found her foster-child |! 


travelled home very comfortably in the | when she put the momentous question: | 


society of Captain Grant and Long Sam,| “Have you forgotten?” 
Not a penny would the hospitable Captain| No, she had not forgotten ; but still she 
receive for the passage ; and as Philip had | had been slack about the matter. Ah! 
been handsomely rewarded by Kate for she had found out the little chapel ; she 
his services, he landed at home tolerably | had visited it more than once. The chapel 
well provided for, and able to look about had been kept in repair, but it had not been 
him. used for worship since its altar had been | 
Somewhat startling news had reached | desecrated by bloodshed. The people of 
Kate about home affairs. Lady Hazlewood | the neighbourhood still talked about that 
had written to her from Brighton. She /| terrible deed. Sometimes a priest would 
was married; had been married, indeed, |come from the convent, would dust and 
for some months to her dear French artist, | arrange the ornaments, and he would lower 
and now, circumstances imperatively de- | the brazen hook from which had once hung 
manded the avowal. This event would | the sacred lamp, would polish it and re- 
make Kate the owner of Hazlewood; but |store it to its position, open doors and 
Lady Hazlewood, or, as she now announced | Windows. But when the priest went away 
herself, Lady Hazlewood Deschamps, threw | he took the key with him. And here was 
herself on the mercy of Kate. It had | the difficulty, not a very serious one in 
been a cruel provision of Sir John’s to | appearance, and yet it had baffled Kate 
cut her off from any future union, and | repeatedly. To apply for the key would 
surely Kate would not leave her to exist excite some curiosity; the restoration of | 
upon what her dear husband might earn the lamp would be a nine days’ wonder, | 
by coining, as it were, his heart’s blood into and not for worlds would she have given a | 
ducats. clue to the knowledge that her father had 
Kate replied in a kind and generous done the guilty sacrilegious deed. | 
way. Whatever Hazlewood brought in,| The winter had passed, there had been 
her stepmother should take half of it. But no frost or snow in the southern part of | 
here she was met by a very awkward the Peninsula. On the other side of the | 
manoeuvre on the part of Baron Hazlewood. hills there had been icy winds and cruel | 
He claimed to administer the estate on his frosts; but here the climate was always | 
wife’s behalf, All the tenants had received | mild, and the tropical verdure of summer | 
notice to pay their rents to him and nobody was preserved in the very lap of winter. | 





else. Perhaps when the spring came the northeru |; 


News came of Ronald too. The Admiral regions had their compensation, for then || 
was dead, and he had left Carrholme to the steppes were covered with the freshest | 
his nephew. His will was dated on the green and carpeted with fragrant wild | 
day following Ronald’s rencontre with the | flowers ; the forest trees were bursting into | 











Her life- was poisoned by the continued || 
sea. Philip, it must be said, had gone influence of this man. He would probably | 
home long ago. Once Kate was safe among | meet Ronald in a duel and kill him, for |. 
her own people, Philip’s occupation was | the Baron was skilful in all the weapons of | 
gone, and he was impatient to be at sea. the duello. And, if Ronald were the sur- |. 
again. If he could not get restored to his | vivor, she could never marry hin—to “kili || 
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leaf; orchards were white with blossom; 
and the little Tartar farmhouses, with 
clumps of tall poplars rising above them, 
were embowered in shrubs and flowers. 

Especially lovely was the spring-time in 
the little valley of the chapel; the woods 
resounded with the songs of birds ; the 
paths were festooned with creepers, and 
carpeted with the most delicate ferns. In 
the midst of all this flood of renewed life, 
the chapel stood, cold, lifeless, deserted. 
Kate passed the place one evening with a 
joyous party on horseback. Some crossed 
themselves, others shrugged their shoulders 
and smiled; it was a point of delicacy 
among the party of the villa not to 
mention the incident of the sacrilege before 
an English woman. Kate turned her 
horse, dismounted, and looked in. A 
venerable priest with a white beard was 
looking sorrowfully about him. The key 
was in the lock and Kate drew it out softly 
and threw it into the long grass, and then 
rode on and joined her companions. 

Early morning was Kate’s opportunity, 
for at any other time of the day it was 
difficult to evade companionship. She rose 
at daybreak, dressed herself in white, and 
with trembling hands drew the lamp, now 
glittering with jewels, from its casket and 


concealed it in the folds of her dress. The 
house was buried in sleep as she passed 
out. The sun rose on her way and turned 
the dewdrops at her feet into diamonds, 
and the massive summit of the mountains 
glowed like gold. Not a soul was to be 
seen in the wood ; the chapel was in the 


midst of a peaceful solitude. The door 
was unlocked and secured only by a morsel 
of bent wire. Kate entered breathless. 
Daylight had scarcely penetrated the narrow 
windows. With quick, noiseless steps, she 
passed to the sanctuary, drew down the 
brazen hook, affixed the golden chains. 

The lamp was swinging on high, and as 
it swung a ray of sunlight, through some 
narrow aperture in the eastern gable, fell 
upon the lamp and lighted up its jewelled 
rim, darting luminous sparkles and corusce- 
tions of light all around. And then cccurred 
a marvellous thing which is hardly capable 
of explanation. The lamp was alight! a 
feeble flame glowed upon the wick. 

Kate sank back into a recessed seat, and 
knelt there fall of awe and wonder, not 
unmixed with reverent gratitude. The 
offering had been accepted ; the sacrilege 
was expiated; her father’s sin was for- 
given. 

As she knelt the door was slowly opened, 





and the venerable priest, whom she had 
seen the night before, entered the chapel. 
He did not see her, his eyes were riveted 
upon the lamp. He folded his hands, he 
threw himself upon his knees at the gate 
of the sanctuary. “It burns still,” he 
cried, ‘‘ but it burns low,” and turning toa 
little arched recess he drew forth a vessel 
of oil, replenished and trimmed the lamp, 
and again knelt down. Kate now rose 
and tried to pass out unobserved. But 
the priest turned his head. She was 
discovered. 

“Tt is the blessed Saint Catherine who 
has restored the precious relic,” murmured 
the priest, bending low, and covering his 
face with the sleeves of his robe. ‘* And 
why am I chosen to be the witness of this 
glory? Because I was the only witness to 
the sacrilege. Behold the wound that thy 
servant received in defending thy precious 
lamp, from the sword of the unbelieving 
invader. Let it be a crown of glory for 
me in Paradise !” 

The gesture, the words which she 
could well comprehend, brought conviction 
into the mind of Kate, This was the 
priest whom her father had struck down. 
There was no blood-guiltiness upon him. 
She glided silently away, and when the 
priest raised his head he was alone. 

Some days after, Kate made a visit to 
the convent to which the old priest be- 
longed. She was anxious to see if any- 
thing could be done to make his latter 
days more comfortable. The old man 
was dead. “His latter hours had been 
brightened,” explained the superior, “ by 
a wondrous vision of Saint Catherine; a 
vision corroborated by the miraculous re- 
placement of a lamp in the chapel of the 
saint, which had been stolen during the 
invasion of the Crimea, During his life 
the old man had been held in much 
honour on account of a wound received in 
defence of the altar.” 

“But I have been told,” said Kate, 
“that the priest was killed.” 

The superior smiled quietly. “There 
was a pious fiction to that effect, which 
strengthened the courage of our soldiers 
against the invaders, But the truth can 
now be told.” 


CHAPTER XIII, 
LIFE OR DEATH, 


WirtH wealth, a fine career before him, 
and the world, so to say, at his feet, 
Ronald Carr was unhappy. Baron Hazle- 
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wood weighed upon him. That man had | come recent reports of the discovery of oil 
ruined his life, cheated him out of the only | wells that would put those of the Caspian 
blessing he really coveted — his bonnie|into the shade. Here, too, Philip had 
Kate. If the Baron had himself gained | letters from his mother. She was thankful 
little by the transaction hitherto, he had, | to say that Miss Kate was about to start 
at all events, effectually prevented Ronald | for home, and that she would soon see her 
from attaining his heart’s desire. And| native moors again. The Count would 
then, his overbearing insolence had left in | accompany his niece to Constantinople in 
Ronald’s mind a feeling that he could not his yacht, and would then place her on 
worthily hold up his head as a Carr of | board an English steamer. Miss Kate was 
Carrholme—for they had been a fire-eating, | going to take possession of Hazlewood, and 
fighting line — unless he vindicated his | meant to hold it against all comers. The 
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honour. It might be a foolish, uncivilised, 
unchristian notion; but there it was, and 
made inaction unendurable. 

Several times Ronald had reminded the 
Baron that he was waiting to hear from 
him. He had received no answer. 

The Baron was a migratory being. He 
had stayed for a single night at Hazlewood, 
just to assert his right. He had frightened 
the old servants out of their wits, and then 
had disappeared. He was next heard of at 
Brighton, where he had a stormy inter- 
view with his sister and her husband. 
The young Frenchman was brave and high- 
tempered, and would have adjourned the 
discussion to the sands of the opposite 
coast, with either swords or pistols ; but 
the Baron laughed him to scorn and 
departed. Then he was known to be at 
Constantinople, engaged in some financial 
intrigue. The last accounts were that he 
was buying horses and mules in Asia 
Minor, presumably for the Russian Go- 
vernment. He had sold his yacht to the 
Czar, for she had proved the fastest boat 
in the Black Sea, and was to be utilised as 
a despatch-boat and light cruiser. He was, 
indeed, in high favour with the Russian 
administration, and, at his request, a 
mutiny that had recently broken out in 
his yacht, had been punished by sending 
half-a-dozen of the offenders to the mines. 
It would be no easy matter to bring him 
to account; but Ronald determined to try. 

Ronald had experienced enough heat 
and discomfort from engines and boilers in 
the navy. He bought a fast-sailing schooner 
yacht, the Dream, and put Philip*Brook in 
command of her. He intended to navigate 
her himself, and Philip was a practical 
seaman, who might be trusted in other 
matters, 

The Dream had a prosperous voyage 
through the Mediterranean, and to Con- 
stantinople. There Ronald had news of 
the Baron. He had gone to the eastern 
shores of the Sea of Azof—a desolate, 
thinly-peopled region, whence there had 





| Count, who had been told the whole story, 


would have gone with her and backed her 
up, but he could not get permission to 
travel beyond Stamboul. 

Well, the two yachts were hardly likely 
to meet, for the Dream was to skirt the 
Asiatic and Circassian coasts for the sake 
of scenery and sport. That, at least, was 
the original intention, but Ronald grew 
impatient of delay, and the wind coming 
fair off Sinope, the Dream’s course was 
changed for the Straits of Yenikale. 
Ronald was a careful navigator; he had 
made a good observation at noon. But he 
must have made a mistake somewhere, for 
as he neared the coast he found that the 
lights were, according to his reckoning, all 
wrong. ‘The twin lights that showed the 
entrance to the straits, which should have 
been directly ahead, showed far away on 
his larboard quarter, and being in doubt 
as to his position, he very wisely anchored, 
and made all snug for the night. 

Presently, a steamer’s lights were made 
out in the distance, coming from the 
Crimean coast. She was not making for 
the straits, apparently, but for the Cir- 
cassian coast. The night was rather thick, 


and as the steamer passed close by, they 


saw nothing more of her except her lights. 
Then after some hours an extraordinary 


thing happened. Suddenly the lights came | 
all right again, as if somebody had given || 


the Black Sea a shake round. There were 
the lights of the straits just as Ronald had 
expected to find them, and other lights in 
their due order according to the charts, 
while those previously seen had been 
extinguished. 

‘There is some devilish work going on 
to-night, sir, I expect,” said Brook to his 
commander. ‘I’ve heard of such things, 
but I never expected to see ’em.” 

* What do you make of them?” asked 
Ronald. 

“ False lights,” said Brook. ‘‘ Wrecking 
business ; hung out for yonder steamer, I 
expect.” 
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If that were the case, the steamer was 
|| now past praying for. She must have 
'| gone ashore by this time on the barren un- 
|| hospitable coast—a sort of no man’s land, 
| almost uninhabited and entirely desolate. 
All on board the yacht listened and 
| watched for signals of distress, 
| But nothing could be heard. As the 
| night wore on the wind rose, and heavy 
waves came sweeping in before the gale, 
| but anchors and tackle withstood the strain 
| and the yacht rode out the gale in safety. 
|| Daylight appeared, and the various points 
| of the coast came into sight, as the sun 
| began to gild the foaming crests of the 
| waves. A good way off could be made 
| out the masts and funnels of a steamer 
| apparently some distance in shore. One 
| of the yacht’s boats was lowered, and 
Ronald set forth to investigate the fate of 
the steamer. As the boat proceeded the 
mouth of a wild lagoon opened out, and 
| within the lagoon could be seen the 
| steamer fairly aground, but apparently 
| not injured. By great good fortune she 
|| had struck the mouth of the lagoon on the 
| previous night, and had thus escaped ship- 
| wreck on the rocky shore. Rowing into 
the lagoon, Ronald hailed the steamer. 
|| She was the Yalta; Count Sarda’s yacht. 
| And where were the passengers % 


Nothing could be definitely made out 
| from the men on board ; but it was evident 
| that they had landed, and probably had 
|| made their way to the nearest post station. 
| Ronald landed on the sandy shore of the 
| lagoon and walked on in the direction 


| pointed out by the crew of the yacht. Far 
| into the distance stretched a flat, open 
country, across which ran a narrow post- 
'| road bordered by a line of telegraph poles. 
|| The country was not wholly barren ; horses 
| and herds of cattle could be seen feeding 
| in the distance, A helpless feeling came 
|| over Ronald, alone and on foot in the 
| midst of a boundless plain. 

| Then Ronald beheld a cloud of dust 
| rising in the distance, and presently a body 
of horsemen, at full gallop, came into view, 
| showing bright sparkles of light here and 
| there in their dense mass. It was a 
| Squadron of irregular cavalry, and as they 
|| came in sight of the yacht stranded there 
| Upon the plain, the leader of the party 
halted them, and entered into parley with 
the crew. Then the cavalry advanced ata 
more leisurely pace, while the leader and 





auother galloped forward at full speed. 
Toe cavalry chief was a noble-looking | 
fellow in a dashing uniform. His com- | 





panion was also a handsome fellow, but 
looked evil enough to Ronald, who re- 
cognised him at once as Baron Hazlewood. 

Ronald stepped forward, and stood in 
the track as he waved to the pair to stop. 
They reined up and the Russian officer, 
saluting politely, while the Baron eyed him 
with a cold indifferent glance, inquired 
the other’s business. Ronald explained 
that he was a naval officer, and had just 
landed from his yacht. That he had left 
England and traversed the Mediterranean 
aud Black Sea, for no other purpose than 
to meet the Baron, between whom and 
himself words had been exchanged and 
injuries given, that nothing could atone 
for. The officer turned to his companion, 
who nodded an emphatic assent to this 
statement. 

‘We are on special service,” said the 
cavalryman. “ But everything must give 
place to an affair of this kind. The 
opportunity that offers may never be 
renewed. Let me consult my brother 
officer.” 

‘The chief rode back to where the rest of 
the party had halted again, and presently 
the chief and his subordinate came on, 
dismounted, and beckoned to Ronald. 

*“ You are quite sure you wish to fight 
him?” asked the chief. ‘I don’t think 
youneed. Heisnot quite——” shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘In fact, what you call 
‘ceuf pourri,’ eh, bad egg, is it not? Here 
is this man, he has laid information against 
Count Sarda, our friend whom we all love. 
We hoped that he would have escaped and 
the charming demoiselle who accompanies 
him ; but by what devilry he has trapped 
our frievd, I know not.” 

‘All the more I desire to meet him,” 
said Ronald, grinding his teeth. 

The officers bowed low and withdrew to 
consult, Presently they summoned the 
combatants to the conference. 

“ We desire to equalise the combat—you 
are a good swordsman,” turning to the 
Baron, who bowed assent. ‘And you?” 

“It is not my weapon,” replied 
Ronald. 

“Probably you are both good pistol 
shots ?” 

The Baron evidently preferred the sword, 
and Ronald modestly disclaimed any special | 
skill, although with his own revolver he 
could make good practice. 

Then the Cossack chief announced the 
terms of the combat. A semicircular arc 
would be marked out on the steppe. On 
the chord of the arc Mr. Carr would take 
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his place, with his revolver. At some 
pint of the circumference, the Baron, on 
horseback, would take his place, armed 
with sword and loaded cavalry carbine, 
bu’ with no other amm nition. Confined 
within the limits marked out, the combat 
would continue at the will of the com- 
batants ; but if at any time one held up 
his hand in token of defeat, the combat 
must cease. 

The ground was marked out, a semi- 
circle with a radias of about a hundred 
yards, Ronald and the Baron took their 
stations exactly opposite each other, Ronald 
in the centre of the chord, and the Baron 
ia the centre of the arc. The Cossack 
troop drew round at a respectful distance, 
while the officers as the seconds of the 
combatants posted themselves at either 
end of the line, sharing the danger of a 
stray shot—a danger they politely ignored. 
The signal to begin was given a3 the com- 
batants stood like statues watching each 
other narrowly. The Baron’s tactics would 
be, his opponent judged, to take a deliberate 
shot with the carbine, and if that failed, 
to charge straight upon his adversary, who 
might easily miss a rapidly advancing foe 
even with the five barrels of his revolver. 
sat if such were his purpose, he did not 
appear to be in haste to carry it out. He 
rode round the circumference of the half- 
circle slowly, as if to make sure of his 
ground, with carbine at the present, and 
naked sabre hanging from his wrist. Ata 
hundred yards the best revolver makes but 
uncertain practice, and Ronald reserved 
his fire; but he advanced step by step 
nearer to the middle of the area, keeping 
a wary eye upon his antagonist. Ah, now 
he came! wheeling his horse suddenly at 
the extremity of the boundary, the Baron 
dashed at full speed at his enemy, flinging 
the carbine contemptuously high into the 
air, and charging straight at Ronald, whirl- 
ing his flashing sabre over his head. 

A guttural exclamation of admiration 
and delight burst from the assembled 
Cossacks. Three little puffs of white smoke 
issued from Ronald's pistol, but still the 
horseman rode on. At the fourth puff 
horse and rider rolled upon the field 
together. But the Baron sprang to his 
feet in a moment, unhurt, his sabre still in 
his hand, and dashed forward. The com- 
bat was still equal—let Ronald miss but 
that shot, and all was over with him. 

But Ronald’s last shot told; the Baron 
fell on his knee, struggled to his feet again, 
and then, striving to cut his opponent to 


the ground, fell once more prone upon the 
earth. 

“ He can fight no more,” said the Cos- 
sack chief, walking up to the Baron’s pros- 
trate form. ‘' You, noble sir, hasten to 
rejoin your ship. The civil authorities 
will perhaps give you trouble. He wasa 
great rascal, I believe, but the Government 
favour him. Hasten. Adieu.” 

Meantime, Philip Brook, alarmed at the 
long absence of his chief, had taken a boat 
and landed too, but at a point of the coast 
a little lower down, for he had caught 
sight of the Cossack lances, and thought it 
prudent to reconnoitre them from a dis- 
tance. As Philip approached the head of 
the lagoon, he heard his name distinctly 
pronounced in a low voice. Close by, was 
a hut half sunk in the ground, and covered 
with tarf. 


mother fell upon his neck and kissed him. 


There was a pleasant - looking, elderly 

gentleman, too, who turned out to be the |. 
The boat was close at hand, |; 
and Philip, explaining rapidly how it was |' 
the Dream had come into these waters, | 


Count Sarda. 


hurried them on board, and then went to 
search for Ronald. He heard shots, and ran 


forward to meet Ronald presently, stalk- |; 


ing moodily towards his boat. Even when 


apprised of the happy chance that had |. 


brought Kate and her companions safely 


on board the Dream, his face hardly |, 


brightened. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE DARDANELLES, 


THERE was plenty of wind, and the 
Dream walked through the waters like a | 


thing of life. 


her bows ; but when she was fairly under 
soon was out of sight of land and careering 


Bosphorus. 


and the Dream was alone on the waters. 
“Now that I am in for it,” said the 





Count gaily, as he smoked his cigarette 

















“ Yes, it is really Philip,” said the voice | 
in a louder key ; and next moment Kate | 
Hazlewood held him by the hand, and his |, 
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Ere she was clear of the | 
coast some attempt was made to detain | 
her: a boat was launched from a quaran- || 
tine station, a battery fired a shot across |; 








sail she left all the trouble behind her, and |/ 


along with her head pointing for the || 
After awhile, on their right, |; 
they caught sight of the peaks of the |; 
Crimean mountains just showing above the |; 
horizon, and a few white sails showed here || 
and there; but these soon disappeared, || 
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‘| wondered what it meant. 


|| Bosphorus. 
her, appeared the smoke of a steamer. 


|| was fast overhauling the yacht. 
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under the lee of the companion hatchway, 
“T shall make the voyage with you.” 

He had no fears on his own account ; 
he had never conspired ; he was too lazy 
and good-tempsred for a conspirator, 
and he did not doubt soon making 
bis peace with the Czar. But if Kate 
were detained, she would certainly be 
handed over to the Baron, who would 
show a good title to her as his wife. 
Ronald forbore to explain that the Baron 
was out of the way of making sucha claim. 


|| He had not even told Philip Brook, and 
| he dared not make confession to Kate. 


Now that he no longer saw things in a 


‘| red, lurid light, he shuddered to think 
|| that he had joined in such a barbarous 
| combat, 
‘| man than the one he had slain; more 
'| barbarous than the wildest Cossack who 
|| had cheered on the contest. 
| science troubled him most fiercely. 


Surely he was a more wicked 


In fact, con- 


Kate saw the change in him, and 
Ronald occu- 
pied himself over his charts; he was 


'| always on deck watching the sails, study- 
| ing the compass, busy with his sextants 


and strange-looking brass instruments, No 
incident marked the run; there was no- 
thing in sight but sea and sky till the 
Dream was within sixty miles of the 
Then, on the horizon behind 


The Dream was racing at her topmost 


|| speed ; but still the distant smoke remained 
| ia sight and became more distinctly marked ; 


and then a steamer could be made out that 
Only one 
steamer on that sea could perform such a 
feat, and that was the despatch-boat which 
the Government had bought from Baron 
Hazlewood, now named the Ukraine, 
Dame Elspeth came forth uttering spells, 


| and shook her fist at the approaching 


ship. 

“It is the avenger of blood,” said 
Ronald to himself, and he watched its ap- 
proach with the feeling of one foredoomed. 


|| The wind fell, the Dream was almost 
|| becalmed, her great sails flapped idly to 


and fro; and the steamer was coming up 
hand over hand. Then the sails were 
taken aback ; the wind had chopped round 
into the south-west, almost directly oppo- 
site to the yacht’s course. But the wind 
brought with it a thick white mist, which 
came rolling over the waters in dense 
curling masses, The Dream, her sails 
trimmed and sheeted home till they were 
stiff as boards, shot forward once more. 





out of range. 


The speed of the mist and the speed of the 
yacht together were too great for the pur- 
suing steamer. She fired a shot, but it 
fell wide of the mark, and then a great 
white curtain was spread over the whole 
scene, The steamer slowed, and began to 
hoot dismally the tidings that she was be- 
wildered in the fog. The yacht stole softly 
on unseen, unheard. 

After sailing some hours, the Dream 
shot suddenly out of the mist into the 
rosy sunshine of a lovely summer’s even- 
ing. Bold headlands were on either hand, 
and beyond them a beautiful shore, a mass 
of verdure, among which gleamed white 
villas, kiosks, minarets, and towers. The 
yacht had passed within the Bosphorus, 
whose blue waters, smooth as glass, re- 
flected every feature of the lovely scene— 
skiffs, and boats, frail caiques, and fairy 
pleasure-yachts shot to and fro in every 
direction. And soon appeared the thou- 
sand glittering pinnacles of the lovely 
queen of the east: seraglios, palaces, 
mosques, aligned above the curving shore, 
while in clusters upon the purple waters 
hung ships of every kind from every climes, 
masts and rigging showing in dainty tracery 
against the opal sky. There was Scutari, 
too, over the way, with its great white 
barracks, and green cemeteries, quiet and 
gloomy in the dying sunset, The report 
of a gun thunders over the waters; the 
muezzin calls to prayer from the lofty 
minaret ; a sweet, short twilight descends ; 
and myriads of lights sparkle forth into 
the perfumed night, and twinkle in the 
calm waters. 

There was still a risk that the Dream 
might be detained at Constantinople, and 
she passed on and crossed the Sea of 
Marmora, where all was chilly and grey, 
with mist and rain, The sun was high in 
the heavens when the yacht passed between 
the solemn walls of rock, where the current 
runs strongly, carrying a mass of chilly 
water into the bright ““gean Sea. As they 
passed between the forts of Europe and 
Asia, a signal was made to stop the yacht ; 
a boat was put out from the shore, filled 
with men in uniform. But the yacht con- 
tinued her course, and when the boat’s 
crew tried to hang on, the sailors cast her 
off. A blank shot was fired from the fort, 
and as the yacht took no notice, a shotted 
gup, the ball from which skipped across 
the water just in front. The yacht slipped 
along so fast, however, that she was soon 
As there was a good deal of 
shipping in the straits, the Turks were 
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probably afraid of sinking some innocent 
craft. 

A few hours later the Dream was cruising 
among the Isles of Greece, 


CHAPTER XV. 
DANGER AT MALTA, 


THe voyage of the Dream through the 
Mediterranean had not proved eventful 
up to the time that she arrived at Malta, 
and took up a berth in the outer harbour. 
The weather had been chilly and, at times, 
squally, and even Malta proved comfort- 
ably cool. The Count wore a great-coat 
when he went ashore, and grumbled about 
the cold. Not for worlds would he cross 
the Bay of Biscay in such weather. He 
would take his niece home by way of 
Marseilles and Paris, especially Paris. He 
returned with the zest of a schoolboy at 
holiday time to his dear Paris. 
| As for Dame Elspeth, she preferred to 

stick to the ship. Kate had picked up a 
French maid at Malta, and couid get on 
very well without her. And the dame 
was very comfortable on board the yacht ; 
she had her son with her, she was very 
useful on board and highly popular with 
the sailors, who were mostly from the 
north country, and who had faith that 
they would never want a fair wind as long 
as the good dame sailed with them. 

The yacht required some refitting, and 
she went into dock to be thoroughly over- 
hauled. Ronald found plenty of friends 
among the naval and military people on 
the island. In his reckless and despondent 
mood he took to high play as a diversion, 
and, caring little whether he won or lost, 
he was generally very lucky. Among those 
who frequented the club, where Ronald 
was in the habit of playing, was a young 
Vicomte belonging to an ancient Maltese 
| family, whose ill-luck was as notable as 
_ Ronald’s successful play. And whether it 
| was from pique or some deeper motive 
Ronald could not tell, but this youth 
sought every opportunity of forcing a 
quarrel upon him, 

Tired of this sort of persecution, Ronald, 
| finding the youth alone in the smoking- 
room of the club, put the question to him 
simply and roundly: ‘‘ Why do you seek 
to quarrel with me? I have no enmity to 
| you. I think you a nice boy. Do you 
wish to make me fight you? I assure you, 
your trouble is wasted. I will never go 
out with you.’ 





“Ts it that you are afraid?” said the |: 
other, with a sneer. {| 

“No,” replied Ronald; “but I have | 
killed a man ina duel. He had done me 
grievous wrong; but the thought of him 
haunts me continually. Night or day, I 
am never free from remorse.” 

“Ts that so?” replied the youth, with 
something like contrition. ‘I was told 
that it was quite otherwise — that you 
went about boasting of the death of this 
man.” 

“And who told you that?” asked 
Ronald sharply. 

“Tt was Bianca. She lives with my 
mother, and she is the most beautiful 
creature in the world. It was her ie- 
lation, the only friend that she had—and 
she tells me, ‘ Kill me this Englishman who 
murdered him, and I will love you.’” 

‘Ah, that is terrible,” said Ronald. 
“Well, kill me if you like, Vicomte ; but 
till then, let us be friends.” And they 
shook hands over this strange compact. 

Next time when they met, the youth 
appeared with a gloomy face. 

“ My friend, he is not dead, this man; 
he has written to her. He is recovering 
from his wound, and she loves him, and 
does not care for me.” 

The Vicomte looked the picture of des- 
pair; but for Ronald the news was most | 
joyful—a weight was lifted from his heart, 
his gloom had vanished, and the world | 
was bright to him once more. Still, it 
was evident that Bianca had not forgiven 
him. Often, on his way home, he found 
himself dogged by desperate-looking men, 
and one evening he received a stroke from 
a knife that, had it not been turned by 
his watch-case, would have put an end to 
his career. Evidently, Malta was not a | 
safe place for him, and the yacht being || 
now ready for sea, he had one tremendous |; 
bout of play at the club, lost all his win- |. 
nings, and a little more, took a hasty leave 
of his friends—the Vicomte, who had won 
largely, was moved even to tears—and || 
sailed early next morning for home. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
NAVAL MANCUVRES, 


Ir was August in this present year of || 
grace, and along the wide sea- front of 
Brighton, a general excitement and expec- 
tation was to be noticed. On the beach, 
bathing-men, fishermen, and loafers, were 
engaged with lorg telescopes ; binoculars 
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were in great request upon the pier-head ; 
parties of horsemen and horsewomen 
cantering along the King’s Road drew 
up, and shading their eyes with their 
hands, gazed anxiously seawards ; carriages 
were drawn up by the railing ; the green 
lawns of Hove were dotted with spectators, 
and the windows of hotels and lodging- 
houses, wherever the slightest view of the 
sea was attainable, were crowded with 
heads, 

The cause of all this interest was the 
fact that a low, distant rumbling was 
heard, which might have been thunder, 
but that people thought was distant cannon- 
ading. Oue or two war-ships lay in the 
offing ; these belonged to the British tivet. 
And it was thought that at this moment 
the ships of the invading squadron were 
engaged in breaking through their line, 
and were about to spread havoc all along 
the coast. 

Excitement at the pier-head reached its 
height when a boat was seen approaching 
from some ship in the offisg, which 
was thought to be a man-o-war’s boat 
bringing some intelligence of the progress 
of the manceuvres of the fleet to the 
authorities on shore. There landed, how- 
ever, only a young man in civilian attire, 
a bronzed seafaring youth, with a goid- 
banded cap, and an elderly woman, tall 
and gaunt. ‘‘ The boat,” said the seamen 
left in charge, to eayer questioners, “ was 
from Mr, Carr’s yacht, the Dream, just 
artived from a cruise in distant seas,” 

“Yes, it is Ronald Carr,” said a hand- 
some young woman, who was leaning 
affectionately on her husband’s arm. 

Ronald started and turned on hearing 
his name pronounced, turned and en- 
countered the gaze of Lady Hazlewood 
and her husband, the young artist Alphonse 
Deschamps. He doffed his hat, but his 
face showed anything but desire for further 
intercourse. 

“Let me detain you a moment, Mr. 
Carr,” continued Lady Hazlewood. “I 
have news of my dear stepdaughter.” 

Ronald’s attention was enlisted at once, 
and he even took a seat graciously in- 
dicated to him by Lady Hazlewood, at her 
side, and allowed himself to be introduced 
to her husband. ‘“ Alphonse, you know, 
is a painter; he paints le monde. His 
next picture will be ‘The Lawn at Good- 
wood.’ The Duke gave us every facility. 
My Alphonse established his easel in a 
famous position. Well, among the first of 
i, the faces to attract his attention, was our 





Kate; yes, with her uncle, Count Sarda. 
And they are coming to see us, Alphonse, 
me, and the bébé ”—with a very becoming 
blush, “ You will come, too? If Kate has 
forgiven me, I think you may.” 

“And your brother?” asked Ronald, 
still icily. 

“We have quarrelled ; but I believe he 
is in England. He has behaved shame- 
fully, and Kate has been so kind. Is is 
likely that I should ke any longer of his 
faction? Indeed, there has been a great 
scandal about him. My poor Bianca; 
when I married she was obliged to leave 
me, and she joined a most excellent family 
in Malta. Well, I hear that she has 
left—run away—and I fear that she has 
followed my unhappy brother.” 

The evening papers had just come out, 
and newsboys were shouting vigorously 
one startling item of their news: ‘A 
Brighton mystery! A Brighton mystery ! 
Strange tragedy at Brighton!” Alphonse, 


with a keen appetite for news, bought « 
paper, and his wife looked over his shoulder. 
Suddenly she gave a loud cry, and fell 
almost fainting into his arms. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
A BRIGHTON MYSTERY. 


THis was the succinct announcement 
that appeared in the evening papers : 

‘‘A gentleman of foreign, but distin- 
guished appearance, had reached Brighton 
by a morning train, and engiged rooms at 
one of the principal hotels. Some little 
time after a lady, young, handsome, and 
richly dressed, drove up to the hotel, 
having apparently arrived by a later train, 
and demanded to see him, giving a descrip- 
tion of his person, for the name he had 
given at the hotel was apparently a feigned 
oue. The hotel porter requesting to know 
what name to announce, the lady replied 
in an excited manner: ‘You can say bis 
wife.’ After some demur the lady was 
admitted, and a stormy scene appears to 
have followed. Before long, however, 
more amicable relations were arrived at, 
and the parties went out together, as it 
seemed, on friendly terms. They hired a 
carriage and drove as far as Kemp Town, 
and then proceeded on foot along the 
path by the cliffs in the direction of Rot- 
tingdean. Nothing certain is known of 
their further movements ; but a boatman, 
sailing along the coast, deposes that he 
witnessed something like a struggle on the 
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top of the cliffs. His impression was that 
the lady fell or threw herself from the 
cliff, and that her companion, in en- 
deavouring to save her, shared her fate. 
The two bodies were discovered lifeless on 
the beach. They have not been identified ; 
but some articles of silver in the gentle- 
man’s dressing-case bear the monogram 
‘H. H.’, with a Baron’s coronet above.” 

On reading this paragraph, Ronald at 
once hurried away in a fever of anxiety to 
the place where the bodies had been de- 
posited. There was no mistaking the 
stern determined face of Baron Hazlewood, 
that, in the pallid dignity of death, had 
something even heroic in its expression. 
But the other—Ronald trembled as the 
attendant removed the veil that covered 
the face of the dead woman. It was not 
what he dreaded ; the features were those 
of poor Bianca, But why had she called 
herself his wife ? 

The explanation was forthcoming in a 
letter which was found among the Baron’s 
papers. 

“My own HEcTOoR” (ran the letter),— 
“T have the best right to your love, for I 
am your wife. We have stood before the 
priest together ; the ring that he blessed 
you placed upon my finger; you swore 
that death only should part us—you and 
me—Bianca, and not Kate. She shuddered 
at your touch, and I loved you. When 
she lay fainting in my arms I said that she 
should not marry you. I put on the dress 
and veil that were waiting for her. The 
room was dark ; the priest was half blind ; 
the old admirat saw nothing. But your 
sister, I think she found out; and you, 
did you not know me when you gave me 
that kiss? No other lips shall touch 
mine. If you should fling me away, I will 
die.—Your wife, BIANCA.” 

The mystery remains a mystery still to 
the world in general ; but those who have 
read this narrative may find a clue to it. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
HER TRIUMPH. 


““My dears, it was written in the stars 
long ago,” said Dame Elepeth. ‘I tried 
to spell it out, but I could only read a 





little bit here and there. But I knew 
that the path would be hard; but that 
if ye had the strength ye would win 
through it.” 

Ronald shook his head sceptically. 

“The stars shine away,” he said, 
“brightly and coldly enough; but they 
don’t take much interest in us.” 

“Ab, yere but a faint-hearted unbe- 
liever, my son,” rejoined the dame. “Do 


you mind that story I told you about the 
Indian woman and her mistress, that hap- 
pened in our own country, and that I 
promised to show you chapter and verse 
Were the stars right there, or 


for ? * 
no?” 

“Ronald,” said Kate tenderly, ‘' you 
must not rail at the stars, for they have 
been very kind to us, I think.” 

They had all dined on board the Dream, 
as she lay anchored off Brighton shore, the 
whole family party, including the artist, 
who had been making studies of seamen in 
various attitudes, as long as daylight lasted. 
It was one of the few lovely nights of the 
present season, the sea calm, and the sky 
twinkling with myriads of stars, while 
along the shore shone tier upon tier of 
lights, which stretched as far as the eye 
could see, as if the whole coast were lighted 
up for some high festival. 

A festival it was, for two of those on 
board, Kate and Ronald, had plighted their 
faith again; and now there were no im- 
pediments in the way of their happy union. 
Carrholme and Hazlewood would now be 
joined together, and every one along the 
coast of rugged cliff-land would rejoice. 

“And when the wedding-day comes,” 
said Dame Elspeth, “ we will have a bon- 
fire on the Topping that shall light up the 
whole country, and that shall bring good 
fortune and no longer evil luck to Hazle- 
wood.” 

‘For to conquer the love of all, and hold 
it as a blessing; to be staunch to her 
friends, and true to her sweetheart ; and 
to keep her sweet face that everybody may 
love to see it.” Thus we read the stars for 
Kate Hazlewood. If the peril has been 
keen, great is her triumph. 





* A promise fulfilled in ‘‘The Sibyl’s Story,” 
page 41. 
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THE LIEUTENANT'’S STORY. 


THERE is plenty of monotony in a sailor’s 
life, and after a cruise that had been deadly 
dull off the coast of Siam, it came as a real 
relief to be ordered by cable at Singapore 
into Chinese waters on a pirate chase. Not 
that we anticipated any very warm work. 
It was more likely to be a game at hide 
and seek—cunning against cunniag—for 
these yellow-skinned rascals have a whole- 
some dread of getting to close quarters 
with a man.o’-war, and, seeing how the 
odds stand, Iam not the one to say that 
this reflects upon their courage. Never- 
theless, it was change, and there is some- 
times magic in the mere word. 

The Rajah was an old tab, but a 
stout one, and a rare sailer. ‘“ Handsome 
is as handsome does,” was Captain Webster’s 
auswer to any who smiled the smile of 
scorn at her lines, Every man rated on 
the Rajah’s books knew that once she 
could fairly slip in between the buccaneers 
and their shore-haunt:, the doom of the 
scoundrels was sealed. 

To me there was novelty in this work. 
It had hitherto remained the one itsm in 
the ordinary programme of my profession 
with which I had absolutely no acquaint- 
ance except from hearsay. The case was 
widely different with Captain Webster. 
Again and again he had rendered police 
service to the polyglot commerce of the 
Eastern seas; and his methods were framed 
on the teachings of the past. 

Not at first, in the present instance, with 
conspicuous success, We cruised about 
for a fortnight, searching, without seeming 
to search, every curve and swell of the 
shore line between two indicated points ; 
and in vain. Reporting our failure at 
Swatow, what was our chagrin to find 
that an outrage of peculiar atrocity had 
been committed in our wake, and off a 
certain bold and ill-reputed promontory 
under the lee of which the Rajah had 
laid in ambush—so to speak—for two 
whole days! A trader from Brisbane had 
been looted. Her boats were scuttled ; 
with practised pains she was rendered un- 
manageable; and then the hapless crew 
were forced to submit to be bound hand 
and foot, and were left— as so many 
animated logs—to starve or sink; or, if 
Fortune’s wheel turned, to be rescued. 
Luckily, it was the latter. 

There were faces both blank and black 





in our mess-cabin when this report was 
brought. The effrontery of the deed 
staggered us, 

“They shall pay for this, or I'll get out 
of the navy as an impostor and an old 
woman,” growled Captain Webster, his 
huge face red as his own bandanna with 
wrath, Nota man of us but thirsted for 
the fray. 

Once more we sailed, and straight for 
Lulu Point. Captain Webster was confi- 
dent that the pirate rendezvous was near. 
I shared his opinion. 

Our look-out man became a person of 
exceptional importance. He was bidden 
to report instanter any suspicious sign, 
either inland, or on the wide blue track 
across which we had ploughed. 

« A woman signalling from the beach.” 

This was the puzzling announcement 
that came from Dan Lees aloft. The 
circumstance had been simultaneously noted 
by my own immediate senior, the first 
lieutenant, What it portended we were 
one and all at a loss to imagine. 

The Rajah’s course was altered a few 
points, aud the female figure, stauding soli- 
tary on a little spit of land, grew in distinct- 
ness-—a woman of our own race and not a 
semi-savage. 

“What do you think of it, Captain?” 
the first lieutenant asked. 

“T don’t think at all; I prefer to wait 
and see,” answered Webster. 

It sounded uncivil, but it was only the 
old man’s manner; he was an honest 
British bear, and bruin would not be brain 
without his snarl. The next minute he 
was requesting, rather than commanding, 
his senior officer to superintend the lower- 
ing, manning, and arming of a boat. 

We were on the tip-toes of expectation 
until the parties returned. They brought 
the woman with them. She was a majestic 
creature, and might have served for a model 
of Cleopatra. Her beauty was of a type 
oftener encountered in Southern lands 
than in England. It was lustrous, large, 
full-orbed. Her hair was raven-black, her 
eyes shimmered like twin lakes of night 
set in dusky caverns, her features were 
rounded and regular, and her complexion, 
though that of a very pronounced brunette, 
was singularly pure. The face as a whole 
suggested slumbering possibilities of pas- 
sion. She was perhaps thirty. 

‘A glorious --animal,” whispered Captain 
Webster to me. 

And my verdict coincided. 

It was a queer story to which, in slightly 
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varying versions, the entire ship’s crew 
had shortly listened. 

Mrs. Kemble—this was the name given 
—was of English extraction, but Trinidad 
born. Her husband had been acting- 
manager for a firm of Hong-Kong mer- 
chants. Six weeks ago he had persuaded 
her to accompany him in a small barge, 
“The Silver Star,” bound for the port of 
Shanghae, The pirates had swooped down 
on the little vessel, rummaged and scuttled 
it, and had sot its crew, herself included, 
adrift without sail or oar in a leaky boat. 
A storm sprang up. They were driven 
helplessly on to a lee shore. And then 
she remembered no more until she awoke 
to consciousness on a long sandy ridge with 
the waves lapping at her feet. There was 
no sign of her recent comrades in mis- 
fortune, and she could only conclude that 
they had perished, while some huge breaker 
had swept her far up the shingle into safety. 
And she had since subsisted by her wits as 
a female Robinson Crusoe—with a ditfer- 
ence. There wero a few native fisher huts 
in a cove, perhaps a mile to the south, and 
here, where she looked for molestation, she 
had experienced surly kindness, But her 
hope had been that an English vessel 
would examine the coast for traces of 


the marauders, and that then she would 
be able to escape from her wretched 


durance. We had come when this hope 
was nearly submerged by the tides of 
despair. 

Captain Webster put Mrs. Kemble 
through a stiff cross-examination, and she 
adhered to every statement, giving fuller 
particulars at any stage of the narrative 
where he demanded them. Jack Tars are 
proverbially susceptible, and I believe 
every man was moved by this tragic tale— 
illustrated by the streaming eyes of the 
disconsolate sufferer—to vow that if once 
the Rajah got a fair haul on the 
wretches who were committing this series 
of crimes, it should not be his fault if the 
villains lived to be hung. I confess my 
own blood boiled at the fiendish malice of 
the sea robbers. 

Only the Captain seemed a trifls more 
stolid than before. He had scarce a word 
for anyone. The taciturnity was a token 
that his thoughts were deeply engrossed. 
As Dickson, the chief gunner, would have 
said, with nautical metaphor, he was crowd- 
ing on all sail to overtake a racer. There 
was a riddle to the fore. 

It was shortly rumoured that the Captain 
had decided to return to Swatow, and 





there transfer Mrs. Kemble to the care of 
the authorities who would arrange for the 
remainder of her journey to Hong-Kong. 
The first lieutenant vacated his cabin in 
favour of beauty in distress. 

But the same afternoon we signalled a | 
Yankee, also bound southwards, and the 
Captain seized his chance. He informed 
his guest that she would be received with 
all courtesy and kindness under the flag of 
the Republic, and that she need be under 
no apprehensions of a second catastrophe, 
seeing that the Boston brig was by no 
means the minnow that such sharks would 
dare to attack 

If ever a woman looked crestfallen and 
terrified while striving her utmost to dis- | 
semble those feelings, it was Mrs. Kemble, | 
I was close to her elbow when she tried to | 
express acquiescence and gratitude, and I | 
knew that her speech was at the antipodes || 
—for whatever reason—of her wishes and |} 
actual sentiments. Her face for many a || 
second was haggard and colourless. <A 
fartive despair was in the wonderful eyes. | 
The lines of the sensuous mouth were rigid | 
and harsh. But objection was useless, and 
she knew it. Not only so, it would have 
cast inevitable doubt upon her bona fides 
from the first. | 

“Yes, I am obliged; I will go,” she | 
said. 

She stepped back when about to descend | 
into the Captain’s gig, and, as if it were an || 
afterthought, communicated information 
that surely ought to have been given much 
earlier. 

“From what I could make out from the 
people who gave me food, the pirates 
belong to villages to the north of the 
Straits of Formosa,” she said, with hurried 
emphasis. ‘‘Show them no mercy, they 
have robbed me of ali—all !” 

The woman was a consummate actress if 
this were not the voice of genuine passion 
—a fierce cry for vengeance. Neverthe- 
less, there were two of us now—the 
Captain and myself—who preferred to 
credit her with histrionic gifts, 

With what seemed afterwards brutal 
celerity, the Rajah tacked at once in 
such a manner as to show that she was 
about to resume her interrupted work of 
coast hugging, and that Webster, in spite 
of Mrs. Kemble’s advice by implication, 
had no idea of pushing immediately up 
the Straits. And I could hazard a sarewd 
guess at what was in his thoughts. 

I was not wide of the mark, By night- 
fall we were under Lulu Point, and next 
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day we rounded it. Taking frequent sound- 
ings, the Rajah crept into the winding 
channel, Suddenly a dingy with three 
men on board puiled out of a cove to 
the left, and with startled haste drew 
athwart our track and vanished. A few 
more minutes aud, as if by magic, the 
coast scroll opened out. Before us was 
a secluded upper reach of the same deep 
sea channel. It was a capital, natural 
harbour, and in it were moored a couple 
of the queer, quaint Chinese vessels which 
bear the name of junks—big unwieldy boats, 
which could yet carry plenty of canvas, 
and on open ocean would undoubtedly 
have given the Rajah a troublesome 
chase, and, perhaps, have escaped. They 
were safely trapped now. 

Captain Webster was a changed nian. 
All his phlegm broke up, and he was as 
full of vivacity as a Frenchman, And I 
believe every soul on board shared his 
enthusiasm. We had the honour of our 
age to vindicate. These pests, whom it 
was our business to exterminate, were an 
anomaly in the nineteenth century. A 
period was to be put at last to their 
career of mischief, and to the discredit it 
entailed. 

The question we were all asking was 
this: ‘‘ Would the enemy show fight?” 
Our ardent hope was that he would. The 
strange exhilaration of batile was already in 
our veins, And it would enhauce the glory 
of the exploit if we had to report a stub- 
born resistance overcome. 

But it seemed that our wishes were not 
to be gratified. The dingy had taken 
timely notice of our approach, and we saw 
the ruffians incontinently taking to the 
element like so many water-rats, and then 
swarming up the shore behind. It was 
a stampede. 

Oat boats! was now the word. The 
first-lieutenant took command of one, and 
I was in charge of the other, and away we 
raced for the shore. 

All was calm and still, the water like 
glass, nothing moving on the strip of beach, 
while the jungle behind with its gorgeous 
tropical vegetation seemed as quiet as the 
grave. My boat was in advance and had 
almost reached the shore, when a puff of 
smoke whiffed out from the jungle; and, 
before the report of the gun reached my 
earg, we were all scrambling in the water, 
for the heavy jingall ball had knocked a 
hole in our craft. It was a good shot or a 





lucky one, and was followed by a howl of | 
exultation from the jangle, and next | 


moment the beach was alive with hundreds 
of wild-looking ruflians who hacked at us 
with spear and sword as we struggled to 
gain a footing on terra firma. 

Meantime Captain Webster had kept an 
eager watch upon the proceedings, and as 
soon as the pirates opened fire from the 
jungle, a couple of shells from the Rajah 
whistled over our heads and exploded 
among the foliage, setting the birds and 
beasts screaming and chattering like med, 
but doing no particular harm to our 
enemies. For a time I thought that all 
was over with us; the yellow skins fought 
like demons led on by their chief, a tall, 
powerful fellow, who looked like a European 
in face, although he wore the Malay costume. 
In tho confusion their weapons were os 
good as ours and better, for their heavy 
and razor-like krisses dealt terrible blows. 
I had managed to get a footing on the 
beach, and half-a-dozen bluejackets had 
rallied round me and were making play 
with bayonet and cutlass, when the chief 
desperado bore down upon us and singled 
me out for attack. As a natural con- 
sequence of the ducking it had suffered, 
my revolver missed fire. Next moment 
the fellow closed with me and his long 
knife was gleaming over me, when Phil 
Brook, my coxswain, got a blow at him 
with his cutlass, It was a well-dealt cnt, 
aud knocked the knife out of the pirate’s 
hand and sent him sprawling on the 
ground. He was not killed, however, 
although Phil’s cutlass was twisted up with 
the blow, and his men closed about him 
and carried him off to the jungle. Mean- 
time our comrades had landed a little 
higher up the channel, and their fire began 
to tell upon the thickly-clustered pirates. 
My own fellows, too, were getting into form 
and working forward, firing rapidly, and 
the enemy began to give ground. 

Soon the rascals broke and made for the 
jungle, leaving twenty or thirty dead and 
wounded stretched upon the beach. Our 
men followed pell mell, and, had the enemy 
rallied, we might have had reason to regret 
our rashness. As it was, deprived of their 
leader, they lost heart and thought only of 
flight, and we rushed a strong stockade 
armed with cannon, which was concealed 
within the jungle, and which might have 
cost us heavy loss had it been resolutely 
defended, and we captured their camp and 
all the plunder they had collected there. 
But the birds were all flown, and it was 
useless to urge further pursuit, Our loss, 
icdeed, had been serious, five men killed 
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And she stamped hor feet and gesticu- 
lated as I had seen her once before. She 
was pointing her finger of hatred and 
scorn at the cowering wretch whose name 
she also bore upon the charge-sheet. 


[Conducted by 





and twenty or thirty suffering from wounds 
and contusions, and among these was Philip 
Brook, who had saved my life and received 
at the same time an ugly gash from a spear- 
point, 

‘‘Hamph !” said Captain Webster, when 
I made my report as to the captured loot. 
“That looks like system—as if the 
scoundrels had an ambitious leader, and 
one who intended an extensive trade. I 
hope he tasted steel or lead.” 

“There was a fellow over six feet—a 
regular giant—who fought like a possessed 
man. 1 had a narrow squeak with him. 


home at Hong-Kong. My father lives 
there still; he is a merchant's clerk. But 
| this man came. He told me—Bah !— 
that he loved me. I married him. AndI 
ran away from my friends to doit. And 
he was getting money wickedly then. He 
traded with sea-thieves. He took me to 
their haunts, It was horrible!” she 
Perhaps it was he,” I answered. shuddered with digust. ‘And when the 

The result of the day’s doings was that | Captain over there came with his ship to 
a gallant blow had been struck against a | put a stop to the thieves’ tricks, I was sent 
tyranny of terror, that the old Rajah /to lure them away with a false tale; and 
had won fresh laurels, and that a very , for love of him I did it.” With a superb 
considerable quantity of booty was carried ! gesture of disdain she again indicated her 
back to Swatow and placed in the hands | reputed husband. “The game failed, as 
of the Queen’s representatives, pending | the Captain—I forget his name—can tell 
the application of claimants. | you; he was not to be blinded by any 





And now enters the coincidence of which 


“Listen,” she said. “I have a happy | 


I spoke at the outset. I would call it 
strange, wonderful, but that I have found 
the threads in life’s vast web again and 
again cross and part, and in quite another 
part of the fabric reunite. 


It was eighteen months later, and the | 


Rajah to our relief was homeward 
bound. Gibraltar was reached, and there 
Captain Webster granted a few of us leave 
for a run ashore. The port, beneath its 
trappings of gaiety, is often insufferably 
dull. But a day’s sensation had been 


created by the capture of two alleged | 


notorious offenders—smugglers on a large 
scale, bill-forgers, and I know not what 
beside. They were taken in disguise at the 
very time of our landing. I saw them 
marched to prison: a man of some forty 


summers, with the most sinister-looking | 
countenance on which it was ever my lot : 


to gaze; and Mrs. Kemble. 

She it was. I assisted at an investiga- 
tion in the stuffy chamber that did duty 
for a special court. But no word of 
mine was needed except as corroboration. | 


dust that I could throw in his eyes—the 
Captain of the Rajah wasn’t The 
thieves were mostly killed, and I gave 
Peeko up for dead, too. But he wasn’t; 
no such luck, He had taken care of his 
precious skin, I got back, it doesn’t 
matter how, to Hong-Kong, and he was 
there before me. 
property waiting to be claimed at Swatow, 
and he made me get some of it by false 
swearing. Then, for fear he should be 
found out, he came right away, through 
Suez, here. And a nice game he has been 
playing. Everything that’s charged against 
Austin Hollis Peeko is true—true; and 
plenty more besides. Two days ago we 
quarrelled, and he told me that I was not 
his wife at all, and never had been. When 
he married me he had a wife living in 
England. I pity her, and I hate him. 
Yes, it has all come to hate. He thought 
‘I was too crushed a creature to stir under 
|his foot. It was a mistake.” 

The old, old tale ; jealousy, cruel as the 
| grave ! 





The Rajah had to leave. But tragedy | 


And there was a tale of 








Captain Webster was in the forefront, and in the interval had rounded off the narra- 
the female prisoner looked him unblush- | tive to which Captain Webster and I had 
ingly in the face. She stopped the pre-| listened. Peeko had committed suicide 
liminary proceedings. i by hanging in his cell. 

“You will believe me; there are those! On arrival in England, I wrote to my 
here who can prove part of what I say. Gibraltar ecquaintance for information as 
I'll out with it all, and then do what you to the fate of Mrs. Kemble, alias Peeko. 
like—only send him to prison—to prison, The answer was that she had been set free, 
out of my sight!” ‘and had returned to Hong-Kong, 
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THE SIBYL’S STORY. 


CHAPTER I, 


‘‘ AUGUST FIRST, 1886.—I have warned 
her, but she will not heed. She mocks at 
the stars, and what they tell me. But 
they have said, ‘ And sorrow and dishonour 
lie in the path she is taking with such 
eager feet and happy eyes.’ I am old. 
Bat I shall live to see it. If I could but 
read—— But the stars are patient, in- 
ssratable, They will not hasten. They 
keep back what they will, and leave us, 
miserable worms and mortal, to tread out our 
own expiation in gloom anisorrow. They 
tell us that evil is coming ; but if we will 
not heed, they leave us to face it, without 
one glimpse into the future that shall be 
made out of our present. Sorrow and 
woe, treachery and dishonour  over- 
shadowing her path! How shall she walk 
that she do not fail by the way? Allah is 
great! May she come out undefiled in the 
fiture the stars keep yet to themselves,” 

The old Indian woman closed her book, 
in which she hai written, her heart fall of 
dread for the girl whose destiny she had 
read in the stars, and who had mocked at 
it with her careless laughter. Tais girl’s 
life had been happy, though some nameless 
evil had always larked in its background. 
Tais shadow had been drawing nearer as 
she grew out of childhood into maiden- 
hood. And now it was close at hand. 
Toe stars had said it. In what shape it 
wa; to come, the old woman could not yet 
sxe. That was the terror of it. It would 
unfold itself, day by day, until at last it 
stood bare in all its hideous shape, built up 
by cause, effzct, and circumstances, casting 
its shadow all along the path her darling 
had to tread. What the end would ba, 
she could not tell. A sudden blank fell 
on her vision. The stars spoke no more. 
It seemed as if a veil were dropped between 
her and the future she was straining her 
eyes to see. That sudden silence of the 
stars chilled the blood in her veins. 

* And so that old Indian sibyl of yours 
doesn’t want you to come and pay us a 
visit.” 

While the old woman sat upstairs, her 
heart heavy within her, the girl who had 
roused all the anguish and dread was 
laughing and talking in the drawing-room 
below. She had a visitor, a distant con- 
nection of her father’s. She had only 





made his acquaintance a week before. He 
had come up to town from Derbyshire, 
where he lived with his wife, whose money 
had made him one of the wealthiest men 
in the county. His life of pleasure and 
luxury was so far removed from the 
straitened circumstances of the retired 
invalid officer, that he never even re- 
membered his existence till that day, a 
week before, when he had met him walking 
in the Park, leaning on the arm of his 
daughter. 

The result of that meeting had been 
a charming letter from the as yet un- 
known wife in Derbyshire, inviting the 
Mays to pay them a visit. Elinor was 
looking pale and a little thin. The heat 
in London had tried her, and it was 
arranged that she should accept the invita- 
tion, and travel under the escort of Gerald 
Holt, who was leaving town at the end of 
the week. Captain May, who had been 
included in the invitation, had declined it. 
His constant ill-health had made him in- |. 
dolent, and he never left town, finding }; 
himself more comfortable ia his own house, 
waited upon by an old Indian man-servant 
who had devoted his life to his master’s 
servize, as Ayesha had devoted hers to 
her young mistress. Gerald Holt had 
delayed his journey, to give Elinor time to 
make all the preparations necessary to 
girls when going away on a visit. It was 
the very firat visit she had ever paid ; her 
life had been spent in the narrowest 
seclusion Her father’s ill-health and 
scanty means, combined with the selfish 
indolence of a confirmed invalid, had 
gradually withdrawn them from all friends 
and acquaintances, and this visit was like 
the opening of a new world to her. The 
only shadow on it was the intense dislike 
her old nurse showed to it. She was talk- 
ing of this now to Gerald Holt, who 
hai dropped in, as he had been doing 
every day since he had re-made their 
acquaintance. She and he had grown 
very friendly. She seemed to have known 
him for years. It was a new experience, 
this handsome, clever young man, who 
had stepped suddenly out of an unknown 
world to her. This afternoon, in the 
pleasant familiarity which had already 
sprung up between them, she had told 
Gerald how bitterly set Ayesha was 
against the visit. 

‘She is afraid it will be a different life, 
and you will like the new life better, and 
not come back to her any more,” said 
Gerald Holt, laughing. 
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‘‘No; she is afraid,” and a shadow 
darkened the girl’s eyes. It seemed as if 
some of the old woman’s dread touched 
her for a moment, But her Western 
scepticism came to her aid, and she shook 
it off, meeting the young man’s amused 
wonder with frank, laughing eyes. 

“The stars speak against it!” she said 
with mock solemnity. ‘She says there is 
a shadow darkening the air of your house, 
and that if I enter it, I shall share the 
doom that menaces it !” 

The young man laughed too, but his lips 
twitched suddenly, and as he turned away, 
to hide the momentary weakness, a savage 
and cruel light shone in his eyes. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


THE next day, they started for Derby- 
shire. Elinor enjoyed the journey im- 
mensely. It was all so fresh and new. 
Gerald Holt watched over her comfort, 
and talked to her as he rarely troubled to 
talk to women, and made the time speed so 
quickly, that the journey seemed ended 
almost as soon as it had begun. Mrs. Holt 
was awaiting them at the station. She 
was a tall, sallow-cheeked woman, ap- 
parently some years older than her 
husband. Her greeting of Elinor cast a 
sudden chill on the girl’s happy excitement. 
Mrs. Holt’s manner was stiff and cold, and 
Elinor, remembering the warm letter of 
invitation she had received from her, was 
bewildered fora moment. But after Mrs. 
Holt had exchanged a few words of greeting 
aside with herhusband—and Elinor noticed 
how wonderfully the sallow, rather sullen- 
looking face lighted up at the sight of hin— 
her manner became more cordial; Elinor 
responded eagerly to the change, with her 
own natural brightness and courtesy. She 
put away again with some shame, another 
suspicion that struck her as they entered 
the carriage waiting for them outside the 
station, that this cordiality was only forced. 
Perhaps Gerald Holt also suspected it. At 
any rate, he had a long talk with his wife 
on his arrival at the house. 

And when Mrs, Holt came down with 
rather red eyes to the drawing-room, where 
she found Elinor already waiting, she 
spoke to the girl in quite a friendly manner. 
She found Elinor dressed in one of the 
pretty gowns her father had given her, 
standing admiring herself in one of the big 
mirrors. She started and blushed hotly, as 
she saw Mrs. Holt’s face reflected in the 





mirror, beside hers, and then she caught 
her breath as something flashed into the 
elder woman’s eyes. 

Greystone Hall was a large, rambling 
house, situated in a dip of bare, bleak hills. 
It was a strange spot to choose for a dwell- 
ing-place, when within a few miles were 
exquisite dales and fertile uplands. But 
it was an old house, and had belonged to 
the Holts for generations. It had suited 
the tastes of the founders of the family, 
who were of a warlike and quarrelsome 
disposition, decidedly not particular as to 
their modes of self-enrichment. 

It was more convenient for many reasons 
to have a house in an isolated and, in those 
days, when roads were few, almost inac- 
cessible spot. 

Perhaps ill-gotten gains take to them- 
selves wings, quicker than more lawful 
spoils, At any rate, the family during the 
generations preceding the present repre- 
sentative, had grown poorer, till when 
Gerald Holt entered in possession, it was 
of a ruined estate. His marriage had 
saved him, There were no signs now, of 
the crisis the family fortune had gone 
through. 

The great house, set in perfect repair, 
was exquisitely furnished, the modern 
blending cunningly with the old. There 
were serving men and women. The 
beautiful, extensive grounds were one of 
the sights of that part of the county, as 
was the house itself. There were carriages 
and horses. The best society visited 
there, and Gerald Holt was respected 
in the county; a justice of peace, and 
it was rumoured, a probable Member. 
And all this had come of his wife’s money. 
The month passed like a dream of delight 
to Elinor. Gerald Holt was a pertect 
host. Mrs. Holt did not always accompany 
them on the rides and drives they took 
together. 

She laboured under the delusion that 
she was a confirmed invalid. She visited 
little among her neighbours, and after a 
time, Elinor, seeing what an effort it was 
for Mrs. Holt to chaperon her to some 
tennis or luncheon party, gave up the 
pleasure of accepting a great many of the 
invitations that came to her, and contented 


herself with riding and driving, and wander- 
ing about the beautiful grounds of Grey- 


stone Hall. Gerald Holt, clever, well- 
educated, with an innate power of pleasing, 
was society enough. One day, Mrs. Holt, 
who had been suffering considerably for 
the last few days, exciting Elinor’s pity 
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and sympathy, for she looked really ill, 
announced her intention of accompanying 
them on the drive arranged for the after- 
noon. Elinor was very glad. She did 
not like Mrs. Holt. To her, she seemed a 
disagreeable, sullen woman, who would 
sit silent for hours together, ignoring all 
efforts at conversation. But in her kindly 
sympathy, the girl set it down to ill-health, 
and was really pleased at the prospect of 
Mrs. Holt’s being well enough to accom- 
pany them that afternoon. But the drive 
was a failure. Mrs. Holt sat through it so 
sullen and silent, and once spoke so rudely 
to Elinor in answer to some question, that 
the latter, hurt and chilled, could scarcely 
throw off the disagreeable impression. 
Gerald Holt was moody and silent too, 
and when they reached Greystone Hall 
again Elinor entered the house, dis- 
appointed, uneasy, with a vague uneasiness 
she could not analyse. Mrs. Holt went 
up to her room, and her husband followed 
her. When the door was closed, he faced 
her, as she sat down with the same sullen, 
ill-tempered eyes, and began to pull off her 
gloves. 

“What do you mean by treating my 
relation like this, Maria?” he asked, 
quietly, but his eyes were glowing, and his 
face pale. 

In an instant the woman’s smouldering 
rage blazed into a fury. She sprang to 
her feet, her face convulsed, her hands 
rending the gloves in her passion. 
“Because you love her! You love that 
pink and white-faced doll—that——” the 
word choked in her throat ; it was well, for 
he took a step forward, and his eyes looked 
like murder; “while I, your wife, whose 
money you live on, who brought you out 
of ruin and infamy, am despised, insulted 
—oh——” Then she turned with a swift 
step to the door. ‘I will face her! I 
will tell her! I will——” 

But he had caught her hands in his. 
‘You shall not!” he cried, between his 
set teeth. ‘* You shall not!” 

But in her rage and jealous fury she 
was almost his match, strong man as he 
was. He could scarcely force her back 
into her chair. He saw by her blazing 
eyes, her figure trembling with the passion 
that rent her, that she was beyond his 
control. Hitherto he had managed her. 
To-day, she was stronger than himself. 
He thought of Elinor, and of how this 
raging woman would go to her, and tear 
from her eyes the veil with which her own, 
innocence had blinded her. And then 





Elinor would leave the house, and he and 
she would be parted for ever. Rage, 
despair, sickening dread, gave him cun- 
ning. 

‘My dear little wife,” and he forced his 
lips to smile down at her as she sat panting 
and glaring up at him with her raging 
eyes, ‘‘ what folly have you got in your 
head now? That child! Good Heavens, 
Maria, do you take me for a fool, or are 
you mad yourself?” and he laughed. 

As he spoke, as he looked down with 
those handsome eyes she loved so well, as 
his voice grew softer, as he suddenly sat 
down on the arm of her chair and passed 
his arm about her, the raging storm within 
her received a check. She felt he was 
lying ; she knew he loved her no more—if 
he had ever loved her; but the old spell 
he had cast over her once, when he had 
wooed her fortune and won her heart, 
reasserted its power. As he held her 
tenderly, uttering gentle words of remon- 
strance, pleading, which grew easier to 
him as he felt the rigid bent figure relax, 
a sob broke from her, and he knew he had 
conquered. She suddenly flung her arms 
about him and broke into wild, hysterical 
tears, and words of foolish entreaty and 
reproach. He thought of Elinor, and the 
tears and the pitifal self-abandonment of 
this woman whom he hated, filled him 
with loathing. But for Elinor’s sake he 
submitted, and even kissed her in return. 

“But she must go away!” she said, 
raising her head at last, with a flash of 
jealous fury again lighting her eyes. He 
consented. He could do nothing else— 
for his guilty love’s sake. 


CHAPTER III. 


THAT evening Mrs, Holt was really ill. 
The scene of the afternoon had exhausted 
her mentally and physically, and she 
retired to her room after dinner with a 
racking attack of neuralgia. Elinor’s offers 
of service were declined, though Mrs. Holt 
had treated her with civility at dinner, and 
even seemed to wish to make some amends 
for her discourtesy in the afternoon. Elinor 
was only too glad to forget it. But the 
dinner was scarcely more pleasant than 
the drive. She felt that there was some 
constraint between the husband and wife, 
while Gerald Holt himself, usually so 
amusing, sat pale and silent at the head 
of his table, evidently only rousing himself 
to talk with an effort, while it seemed to 
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Elinor, grown so accustomed to his kindly 
courtesy that the slightest change in his 
manner was perceptible to her, that he 
was even a little cold and distant to her. 
She wondered if she had in any way 
offended him. She felt dull and depressed 
too, in herself, she scarcely knew why. 
The depression grew, rather than lessened, 
even under Mrs. Holt’s kinder manner. 
She almost began to feel glad that she had 
only two more days to spend there. 
Gerald Holt had said something about her 
prolonging her visit, but Mrs. Holt had 
not invited her to stay any longer; and 
now she felt that even if she asked her, she 
would not stay. After dinner she left the 
drawing-room, in which she was sitting 
alone, as Mrs. Holt had gone to her room, 
and Gerald had not yet come from the 
dining-room, and wandered down into the 
garden, She never cared for the drawing- 
room. It was a great square room, and 
its luxurious grandeur of furniture and 
hangings, its tall mirrors, seemed always 
to oppress her. There was no touch of 
homeliness about it. Mrs. Holt seemed 
powerless ever to impart this subtle 
spirit to a room. She remembered, too, 
that first evening when, catching sight of 
herself as she passed one of the mirrors 
in her pretty evening dress, she had 
suddenly discovered that she was beautiful. 

In the shock of surprise and delight she 
had stopped and gazed at herself, to see 
suddenly reflected in the mirror Mrs. 
Holt’s face, full of anger and hate. The 
expression passed as she turned swiftly to 
look at her hostess, only to meet now a 
smiling face. But that strange look of 
malignant dislike seemed always to haunt 
that mirror, and linger in the air of the 
great, grand room. Elinor escaped from 
it now with a sigh of relief, into the dusky, 
fragrant garden. 

The passionless eyes of the far-off stars 
seemed to look down on her, calming the 
strange throbbing and unrest that stirred 
her pulses, She lifted her eyes to the un- 
fathomable blue of the heavens above, and 
thought how beautiful they were. Perhaps 
the thought was akin to a prayer, for the 
brilliant excitement of this troubled un- 
rest faded from her eyes and left them 
sweet, and strong, and serious. It was 
well she was all unconsciously prepared for 
the ordeal she was to go through. She 
strolled on through the grounds. One 
part of the garden had been left to a certain 
picturesque neglect ; it sloped here, up the 
side of one of the bare hills which shut in 





the Hall and its grounds. She passed 
through the little wicket-gate that opened 
on to the hillside, and began mounting 
the stony winding path leading to its 
summit. 

She scarcely knew why she chose such 
awalk. She seemed irresistibly drawn on. 
She felt that up there she would be nearer 
the stars. Perhaps Ayesha’s superstition 
had tinged her, without her knowing it, 
and she had some indefinable sense of ap- 
proaching peril, and a vague yearning for 
their eternal steadfastness and strength. 
She mounted higher and higher, a little 
breathless and tired as the loose stones 
slipped from under her feet, but carried on 
by a desire to reach the summit, which was 
still so far above her. 

Suddenly she stopped, she could go no 
further, and sank down on a boulder lying 
by the roadside, to rest, a pretty and 
strange sight in that place. A slender, 
graceful girl figure, in her dainty evening 
dress, a filmy cloud of white lace twisted 
round her head and throat, resting there 
on the desolate, lonely hillside, with the 
hush and darkness of night about her. 

Gerald Holt, mounting up from the 
garden below, caught sight of her at last, 
as he turned a curve in the mounting road. 
He had been following her afar off, ever 
since she left the drawing-room. He had 
been smoking, but he had long ago flung 
away his cigar, which had gone out between 
his set teeth, and was now walking, with 
savage eyes and pain-disfigured face, torn 
by the conflicting passions of the hell with- 
in him. More than once he had stopped, 
his better angel hushing for a moment the 
fierce revolt of the black passions and 
despair that tore him; but he had gone on 
again, the evil conquering the good. 

At the sight of Elinor seated there, 
almost, it seemed, as if awaiting his coming, 
the good was vanquished irrevocably by 
the sudden fierce onslaught of love, desire, 
and despera‘e pain. She did not hear him 
till he was near her. She was startled out 
of her half-dreamy recalling of Ayesha’s 
curious dread of her coming to Greystone 
Hall, and her conviction that the stars had 
spoken against it, by hearing Garald Holt’s 
footsteps on the still night air. 

She turned to look, rising hastily to her 
feet. The night was full of starlight, and 
she could see clearly his light overcoat was 
unfastened, showing his evening dress 
underneath. In its buttonhole was a rose. 
She suddenly recollected now, in a curious, 
apparently inconsequent way, that he al- 
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ways wore these particular roses now. 
They were her favourite roses, and grew 
just under her window, framing it in ; even 
at this late time of the year, they clustered 
thick in their creamy fragrance about it. 
She thought, too, as suddenly, how very 
handsome he was, and how good and kind 
he had been to her. Then suddenly a 
great fear and trembling fell on her, and 
she half turned, with a desperate desire 
to hurry on, and reach the summit of the 
hill, and get out of his presence for ever. 
But she was too late. He stood before 
her. 

“Elinor!” he said, in a strange, low 
tone. 

His face was very white, but his eyes 
were smiling with a tender, gentle light. 
It stirred her to her very heart’s depths. 
The earth seemed to waver beneath her 
feet; all the dark, luminous air seemed 
full of flashing, falling stars. 

Her hands found themselves clasped in 
his. She felt herself slowly, gently, but 
with an irresistible force, being drawn into 
the light shining from his eyes. Her whole 
soul was escaping her, to be absorbed, con- 
sumed in the fire and passion of his. 

“ Elinor !” 

A faint, far-off voice, appealing, re- 
proachfal, and yet with a note of anger, a 
voice she knew, fell suddenly on the awful 
suspense and silence of the moment when 
her soul stood on the brink of destruction. 
She snatched her hands away, staggering 
back. 

“ Ayesha!” she cried, her panting breath 
choking in a sob in her throat. 

He had heard nothing. He only saw 
that in some strange, inexplicable way she 
had escaped him. She looked at him for a 
moment with dazed eyes, before which he 
shrank back. Through their bewilderment 
and horror the beauty and purity of her 
woman’s soul looked. She turned and ran 
down the road like a wild thing, heedless 
of the rough stones as they tore her slight 
evening shoes and bruised her feet ; of the 
brambles catching at the dainty laces of 
her dress. For a moment he stood rigid, 
still. Then a curse broke from him. 

What had frightened her too soon ? 
Her soul had been sleeping its dream of 
ignorant innocence. If he could but have 
called it into waking life, her woman’s 
pride and strength would have been 
weakened before it had even taken alarm. 
But something had aroused her before the 
love lying asleep within her had strength to 
assert its power. She was a woman now 





—understanding, knowing. How was he 
to win her ? 

But there, in the night, with the bleak 
silence of the everlasting hills around him, 
with his own raging and baffled passions 
within, he could see no way but one. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Elinor reached home the next 
day—she having left Greystone Hall the 
first thing in the moraing—she heard that 
Ayesha was dead. They had found her, 
the evening before, lying on the floor in 
her room. She was quite dead. There 
had been a strange expression on her face 
of fear and anger; but it seemed to have 
passed away now under the calming touch 
of death, and when Elinor went into the 
darkened room to look at her, she lay 
beautiful with the inscrutable peace of the 
eternal rest. 

She must have died between nine and 
ten, as she was found shortly after ten, 
and old Mahommed had spoken to her, as 
she sat there writing, about nine o’clock. 
The hour had struck as he stood talking 
to her, and he had gone away a few minutes 
after. The book she was writing in 
had been closed, and tied with a ribbon. 
Pushed in the ribbon was a slip of paper, 
on which was written : 

“For Elinor. Read the last page, and 
no more ; then, as you value the love I 
have borne you, destroy the book.” 

Elinor read the inscription with eyes in 
which the blinding tears had suddenly 
been dried by awe and amazement, full of 
fear and gratitude. Between nine and 
ten she had stood with Gerald Holt on the 
hillside ; she had heard Ayesha’s voice. 
Had she come to save her? Her soul, 
bursting the bonds of its earthly fetters, had 
made one supreme effort to rouse the 
thoughtless, undisciplined, careless soul of 
the girl she had loved better than her life. 
It was Ayesha’s voice she had heard on 
the Derbyshire hillside, at the moment 
when Ayesha’s body lay still and cold in 
death on the floor in that far-off London 
house, 

When she was at last able to open the 
book, Elinor read the entry that stood at 
the head of the page. It was the one 
written on the first of August. Below it 
was another : 

“ September the second.—The stars are 
great! ‘What are we before their infinite 
patience? Why should my weak hands 
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impiously and vainly try to tear down the | hausted by pain, which he has caused 
veil they have dropped between this and | by his heartless cruelty. The medicine 
Elinor’s future fate? I will wait. Tho veil | for soothing that pain is by her side, 
will be drawn in full time. Butitis awful; What is easier than to let it escape? 
and weary to have to sit so still, while she | —it is an accident, The poison is subile 
treads that path over which the clouds of | —it fills the air, and each breath she draws 
sorrow, and dishonour, and black treachery | brings her nearer the gates of death, and 
have gathered so close. These hideous | lessens the space between you and him, 
shapes are about her now. How mayshe|See! She is dead! They find her 
abide their awful peril and pass through in the dawn. Child! Your hands are 
them unharmed ? Allah is great! Will He in his! They are stained with his wift’s 
show me a way to defend her? Who is to| blood. He is drawing you nearer! His 
stand between her and this fiend in man’s | lips are perjured by the blackest of 
shape? This Gerald Holt, with his | perjury. Child! Elinor! ... 

beautiful face and smiling eyes. Howis| “Oh! The veil has been rent, Allah is 
she to see the treachery and murder that | great! I must hasten. The stars have 
lie hidden behind this fair mask? Butit| spoken. She will read and _ believe 
is there. His feet will not hesitate. His | now F 

hands are ready. His will is relentless.| The last words were written in a feeble, 
He will stay for nothing, so that he may| tremulous hand. There was a splash of 
win the girl, Willhe win? Allah! .. .| ink as if the pen had fallen from her hand. 
What do I ses—there on the hillside in| But with a last supreme effort she must 
the star-light 1—it is he and she! She is| have closed the book, and left it for the 
trembling like a frightened child! She | girl she had died to save. 

knows nothing of her danger. She thinks; The next day, Elinor saw a paragraph 
him all that is good and noble. In her|in the paper. Mrs. Gerald Holt, of Grey- 
innocence and ignorance, all unknowingly, | stone Hall, had died by an accident. She 
she worships him. Unless she awakes | had gone to sleep, suffering from a severe 
herself, before he awakes her to the power | headache. The chloroform bottle she had 
of the love within her, she will be un-| kept by her side, had come unstoppered in 
prepared—she will be helpless, before his | the night, and the contents saturating the 
pitiless, inexorable will. Her eyes must | sheet and the pillow, had killed her. 

open to see the evil in him, before he casts; Was it an accident? The coroner’s 
the glamour of his fatal love over them, to | inquest so decided. Wasit murder? So 
bewilder her and make it hard to see the | Elinor, looking into Gerald’s eyes, when 
path of everlasting light. Child! See!| two months Jater, he asked her to be his 
There is murder in his heart. He will| wife, knew! Her eyes spoke. He went 
go home from you to-night, to his wife’s | out of her presence; nor did they ever 
room. She is lying sleeping there, ex- | see each other again. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


3.—Departure of the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany from England. 

5.—Shortly before the conclusion of the per- 
formance, a terribly fatal fire broke ont 
on the stage of the new Theatre Royal, 
Exeter, which spread with such ra- 
pidity that, in less than an hour, the 
whole building was totally destroyed, 
nearly 200 persons losing their lives 
by fire or suffocation. Nothing ap- 
proaching such a catastrophe at the burn- 
ing of a theatre ever happened before in 
this country. 

9.—Serious rioting at Mitchelstown, County 
Cork, resulting in three men being killed, 
while a considerable number, both of the 
rioters and the constabulary, were more 
or less injured in this unfortunate affair. 

11.—Fatal collision between the Irish con- 
stabulary and Moonlighters, near Ennis, 
head-constable Whelan being killed, and 
others of the police badly hurt. Eight of 
the ruffians were captured, nearly all of 
whom had been wounded in the affray. 

13.—At Doncaster, the great Yorkshire Handicap 
won by Merry Duchess, and the Cham- 
pagne Stakes by Ayrshire. 

14.—The Doncaster St. Leger won by Kilwarlin, 
who defeated Merry Hampton (the Derby 
winner), Timothy, and six others. 

17.—Parliament prorogued by Royal Commission, 
after a session of the unusually long period 
of thirty-three weeks. 

Terrible railway collision at Hexthorpe, near 
Doncaster, an express having run into a 
stationary excursion train. Twenty-four 
passengers killed, and many others badly 
hurt in the excursion train; no one in the 
express being seriously injured. 

18.—Fatal fire at 274, Strand, in the occupation 
of one Serné, a hairdresser, his two boys 
being burnt to death. Serné was tried on 
the capital charge and acquitted; but was 
subsequently convicted of wilful incen- 
diarism, and sentenced to twenty years’ 
penal servitude. 

20.—Launch, at Portsmouth, of the Trafalgar, 
the largest and most powerful iron-clad 
ever constructed in this country. When 
fully equipped, this great war-ship will 
weigh 12,000 tons, and cost nearly a 
million of money. 

21.—At Exeter, the inquest into the cause of the 
loss of life at the recent fire at the Theatre 
Royal, resulted in a verdict of “accidental 
death.’ The jury, however, added riders, 
blaming the magistrates for having licensed 
the theatre, and the architect for its serious 
structural defects. 





The British steamer Romeo, from Liver- 
pool to Rouen, went ashore on the French 
coast, thirteen persons being drowned. 

22.—The result of the enquiry into the railway 
disaster at Hexthorpe, was a verdict of 
manslaughter against the driver and fire- 
man of the express; but both were ac- 
quitted at the trial. 

24,.—At Mitchelstown, Mr. O’Brien, M.P., and 
Mr. Mandeville, sentenced to three and two 
months’ imprisonment for hayicg made 
speeches inciting to crime. Both released 
on bail pending their appeals. 

Fatal occurrence on the Franco-German 
frontier, a French shooting party, mistaken 
for poachers, having been fired upon from 
the German side, and a gamekeeper shot 
dead, and a French officer wounded. 

27.—The first race for the American Cup, in 
New York Harbour, won by the American 
yacht Volunteer, beating the Scotch yacht 
Thistle by nineteen minutes. 

29.—Alderman de Keyser elected Lord Mayor of 
London. 

30.—In the second contest for the American 
Cup, the Volunteer was again victorious, 
the Americans thus retaining the trophy. 


OCTOBER, 1887. 


1.—Maurder of the Rev. W. M. Farley, Vicar of 
Cettingham, in Suffolk, by his curate, who, 
at the trial, was found to be insane. 

6.—At Balmoral, in presence of the Queen and 
the Empress Eugénie, the Prince of Wales 


unveiled the Jubilee Statue of Her 
Majesty, presented by her tenantry and 
servants. 

A summons against the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (who attended in full State), for 
an offence under the Crimes Act, dis- 
missed, the magistrate holding that the 
charge had not been established; but he 
stated a case for a Superior Court. 

11.—At Newmarket, the Cesarewitch won by 
Lord Rodney’s Humewood, Bendigo and 
Carlton being second and third. ‘Twenty- 
three started. 

12.—Death of George Fordham, the celebrated 
jockey, aged 50. 

The valuable Middle Park Plate at New- 
market, for two-year-olds, easily won by 
Sir F. Johnstone’s Friar’s Balsam, cnly 
five starting, the smallest field since the 
race was instituted. 

Mr. Chamberlain addressed a very large and 
enthusiastic meeting at Belfast on the 
‘* Maintenance of the Union.” 

The Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, 
licensed as a Music-hall, notwithstanding 
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very strenuous opposition, twelve learned 
counsel appearing in the case. 

14.—General Boulanger, Commander of the 13th 
Army Corps, and lately French Minister 
of War, placed under close arrest for 
thirty days, for insubordinate conduct and 
language, in connection with the “ War 
Office Scandals.” 

The Metropolitan Board of Works decided 
to contribute £150,000 towards the pur- 
chase of land adjacent to Hampstead 
Heath, for its permanent enlargement. 

17.—Opening of Terry’s Theatre, in the Strand. 

Serious rioting in Trafalgar Square, by large 
mobs of the ‘‘ Unemployed.” 

At Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Henry Irving 
performed the ceremony of dedicating the 
handsome fountain, presented by Mr. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, to the town, in 
presence of the United States Minister 
and a distinguished company. 

18-19.—Mr. Gladstone addressed large meetings 
at Nottingham, mostly on the Irish 
Question. 

24.—Lord Hartington addressed an important 
meeting of the Unionist party at Notting- 
ham, chiefly in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches of the previous week. 

Princess Henry of Battenberg confined of a 
daughter at Balmoral, the first instanee of 
a member of the Royal Family being born 
in Scotland since the year 1600. 

25.—At Newmarket, the Cambridgeshire won by 
Gloriation, who beat Bendigo, Quicksand, 
and seventeen others. 

30.—Sudden death of Sir George Macfarren, the 
eminent composer, aged 74. 

31.—At Middleton, County Cork, the appeal of 
Messrs. O’Brien and Mandeville, against 
their conviction for offences under the 
Crimes Act, dismissed, and both lodged in 
gaol to undergo their sentences. 


NOVEMBER, 1887. 


3.—In presence of the Prince of Wales, Truro 
Cathedral consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with great pomp and 
ceremonial. 

9.—Lord Mayor’s Show. At the Guildhall 
Banquet, Lord Salisbury made an im- 
portant speech on the Foreign, Domestic, 
and Irish Policy of the Government. 

10.—The Irish Court of Exchequer decided that 
the magistrate was wrong in dismissing 
the charge against the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and remitted the case for re- 
hearing. 

The Liverpool Autumn Cup won by St. 
Mirin, beating Gay Hermit, Kilcreene, 
and five others. 

11.—Four of the seven Chicago Anarchists, con- 
demned for murder, executed in that city. 
Of the others, one committed suicide in 
gaol, and two had their sentences com. 
muted to life imprisonment. 

13.—Desperate rioting and conflict between the 
mob and police in Trafalgar Square and 
its neighbourhood, a strong military force 
being at last called out to clear the streets. 
A great number of persons, including 
several of the police, badly hurt and taken 
to hospitals, and many arrests effected. 





16.— The steamer Wah Ysung destroyed by 
fire in Canton River, and 400 passengers 
reported to have perished. 

Dense fog and very severe cold in London. 

17.—By an almost unanimous vote—527 to 3— 
the French Chamber of Deputies pro- 
nounced for the prosecution of M. Wilson, 
son-in-law of the President of the French 
Republic, on various grave charges in 
connection with the “ Decoration Scandal.” 

Death of Colonel Valentine Baker (Baker 
Pasha) in Egypt. 

18.—-Notice issued by the Commissioner of Police, 
prohibiting meetings in Trafalgar Square. 

19.—Visit of the Czar to the Emperor of Germany 
in Berlin. 

Lord Lytton elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University by the casting vote of the 
Chancellor, Lord Rosebery being the other 
candidate. 

Resignation of the French Ministry. 

Disastrous collision, off Dover, between the 
British steamer Rosa Mary and the 
Dutch steamer W. A. Schloten from 
Rotterdam to New York, with emigrants, 
the latter being sunk with the loss of 130 
lives. — 

21.—Barnum’s Great Menagerie totally destroyed 
by fire at Bridgeport, Connecticut, very 
many of the animals perishing in the 
flames. Among them was “ Alice,’’ the 
elephant so long the great favourite of 
the juvenile visitors to our own famous 
collection in the Regent’s Park. Estimated 
loss, £140,000. 

23.—At the Conference of the Conservative 
Union at Oxford, Lord Salisbury made an 
important political speech, and was pre- 
sented with about 500 addresses from 
Conservative Associations from all parts 
of the kingdom. 

25. Beach again defeated Hanlan on tke Nepean 
River, New South Wales, for the Sculling 
Championship of the World. 

29.—Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen addressed 
an immense Unionist meeting in Dublin, 
and were received with great enthusiasm. 

30.—Great Unionist banquet in Dublin, presided 
over by the Marquis of Hartington, at 
which Mr. Goschen was the principal 
speaker. 


DECEMBER, 1887. 


1.—Mr. Blundell Maple, Conservative, elected 
for Dulwich by a majority of 1,412. 

2.—Resignation of M. Grévy, President of the 
French Republic. 

Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment, as a first-class misdemeanant, 
for offences under the Crimes Act. 

M. Carnot elected President of the French 
Republic. 

5.—Death in London of Lord Lyons, for up- 
wards of twenty years British Ambassador 
at Paris. 

10.—Opening of the Apprentices’ Exhibition at 
the People’s Palace, by the Prince of 
Wales, who delivered an address on the 
occasion. 

Attempted assassination of M. Jules Ferry, 
in Paris. 
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19.—The international prize fight for the Amsterdam, won by James Smart in 6 
championship of the world, between min. 49 sec.; sixteen started; George 
the English aud American pugilists, See, the only other Englishman who 
Jem Smith and Jake Kilrain, took place competed, being second. 
near Rouen, in France, and resulted in a } 29.—The Deptford election, which had excited a 
draw owing to darkness setting in, after a good deal of interest, resulted in the return 
long and determined contest. of the Conservative candidate, Mr. Darling, 

26.—Bank Holiday. Q.C., by a majority of 275 over Mr. 

29.—Total destruction of the Grand Theatre, Wilfred Blant, Gladstonian Liberal. 
Islington, by a fire which broke out shortly 
after the conclusion of the performance. MARCH, 1833. 
Happily, no lives were lost. 











1.—M. Wilson, son-in-law of M. Grévy, late 
President of the French Republic, sen- 
JANUARY, 1888. tenced to two years’ imprisonment, five 
3.—Severe gales over the British Isles, and years’ subsequent deprivation of civil 
many shipping disasters, with loss of life, rights, and to pay a fine of £120, for 
reported. “having received money for procuring to 
4.—The Theatre Royal, Bolton, totally destroyed various persons the Cross of the Legion 
by fire, under circumstances strongly of Honour.” Two other less prominent 
pointing to wilful incendiarism. No loss persons were also convicted and sentenced 
of life. to minor penalties, all of whom exercising 
9.—The remains of the late Emperor Napoleon their right of appeal. 
and of his son, the Prince Imperial, re- | 6.—The Waterloo Cup won by Mr. L, Pilking- 
moved from Chislehurst to a stately ton’s dog Burnaby, the runner up being 
mausoleum at Farnborough, erected by the Colowel North’s Duke Macpherson. 
Empress Eugénie for their reception. 7.—Sudden and alarming i:Iness of the Emperor 
; 11-12.—Lord Salisbury enthusiastically received of Germany reported from Berlin. 
| at Liverpool, where he delivered important | 9.—Death of the Emperor of Germany, aged 
speeches to large and representative 91 years. The announcement of the fatal 
meetings. termination of the illness of this great 
17.—Collision in the Irish Channel between the and veuerable Monarch, though generally 
Dominion Line steamer Toronto, and a expected, was the cause of profound grief, 
Norwegian barqne, the latter being sunk, not only in Berlin, and throughout 
a; d only one of the crew saved. Germany, but nearly over the whole 
18.—Mr. John Cunningham Graham, M.P., and civilised world. 
Mr. John Burns, convicted at the Oid Collision off Dungeness, between two large 
Bailey for participation in the Trafa'gar Glasgow ships, the Tasmania and the 
Square rioting of last November, and each City of Corinth, the latter being sunk, 
sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. and two only of her crew saved. 
19.—Death of the well-known and popular Sir 10.—Silver wedding of the Prince and Princess 
Robert Carden, the Senior Alderman of of Wales. Owing to the death of the 
London, and ‘ Father of the Corporation,” German Emperor, the celebraiion was 
aged 86. comparatively quiet, but a grand banquet 
20.—Terrible fire in Houndsdi' ch, four lives being took place at Muarlborongh House, the 
lost, and five other persons more or less Queen and all the Royal Personages in 
seriously injured. London being present, and there were many 
28.—Total eclipse of the moon, visible all over presentations of magnificent gifts,and some 
Europe. brilliant illuminations at the West End. 
Another so-called international prize fight 
between John L. Sullivan of Boston, 
FEBRUARY, 1838. Uniied States, and VUharles Mitchell, an 
2.—Lord Ripon and Mr. John Morley were English pugilist, took place at Creil, in 
presented with the freedom of the City of France, and after a three hours’ contest, 
Dublin, and afterwards addressed a great ended, like the first, in a drawn battle. 
meeting in Leinster Hall, advocating Mr. | 11.—The Kmperor Frederick, accompanied by 
Gladstone’s Irish Home Rule Policy. the Empress Victoria, arrived in Berlin, 
6.—Important speech by Prince Bismarck in having made the long journey from San 
the German Reichstag, in which he Remo without apparent fatigue. 
expressed his full confidence that the , 12-13-14.—A terrific snowstorm and gale of 
peace of Europe would not be disturbed quite unprecedented violence, and de- 
in the near future. scribed by the American newspapers as 
7.--Robert Preston convicted at Manchester of a “ Blizzard,” reported from New York 
having set fire to the Bolton Theatre on as having caused enormous destruction 
4th January, and sentenced to twelve of life and property, both on land and sea, 
years’ penal servitude. and rendered traflic of every kind abso- 
9.—Meeting of Parliament. lutely impossible during the considerable 
13.—Chawpionship race on the Thames between period of its duration. 
Wallace Ross of New Brunswick, and ' 15.—Marriage at Bournemouth of Prince Oscar 
George Bubear, Champion of Engiand; of Sweden to Miss Munck, in presence of 
won by the former in 23 min. 16 sec. the Queen of Sweden, his sister, the 
28.—The race for the Intervational two miles Crown Princess of Denmark, the Duchess 
Professional Skating Championship at of Albany, and a distinguished assembly. 
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16.—Funeral of the Emperor of Germany. No 
such magnificent and imposing a cere- 
monial was ever before witnessed in 
Berlin, it having been attended by Royal 
or high and distinguished representatives 
from every country in Europe, and by a 
vast number of Ministers of State, Am- 
bassadors, and other noble and eminent 
personages. The health of the Emperor 
Frederick prohibited him from taking 
part, and illness also prevented Prince 
Bismarck and Count Moltke from joining 
the funeral procession. Memorial Services 
were held at the same time at Windsor, 
in Westminster Abbey, and in nearly all 
the chief cities of Europe. 

19.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Ritchie in- 
troduced the Local Government Bill for 
England and Wales. 

20.—The Baquet Theatre at Oporto totally de- 
stroyed by a fire which broke out during 
the performance, and upwards of 120 of 
the audience reported to have perished in 
the terrible consequent panic. 

21.—The Lincolnshire Handicap won by Mr. Legh’s 
Veracity, who started at 50 to 1, and beat 
twenty-four followers, 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, left 
Windsor, en route to Florence, for a stay 
of some weeks, 

23.—The Liverpool Grand National Steeplechase 
won by Mr. E. W. Baird’s Playfair, an out- 
sider, who beat Frigate, Ballot Box, aud 
seventeen others. ‘he Prince of Wales’s 
Magic came in eighth. 

24,—The Oxford and Cambridge annual Boat 
Race on the Thames resulted in the very 
easy victory of Cambridge, who led from 
the start, and won anyhow by 6 lengths in 
20 min. 48 secs, 

26.—M. Wilson, son-in-law of the ex-President 
of the French Republic, who was sen- 
tenced on the Ist instant to two years’ 
imprisonment and other penalties, for 
having “taken money to procure decora- 
tions,” acquitted by the Court of Appeal, 
as were the two other persons convicied 
for complicity in the offence. 

Great floods in Germany, owing to the over. 
flowing of the rivers Elbe, Oder, and 
Vistula, considerable loss of life, enor- 
mous destruction of property, and great 
distress being repor'ed. 

27.—Launch at Pembroke of the iron-clad 
Nile, sister ship of the Trafalgar, these 
great vessels being two of the heaviest 
and most powerful war-ships in the world. 

Opening of the new Purney Embankment, 

General Boulanger placed on the “ Retired 
List” of the French Army by the 
President of the Republic, a Court Martial 
having declared him guilty of various 
military offences. 


APRIL, 1888. 


2.—Easter Monday. Notwithstanding somewhat 
unpropitions weather, an even unusually 
large number of Londoners availed them- 
selves, in their customary manner, of the 


first Bank Holiday of the year. The 





Crystal Palace alone attracted the great 
gathering of over 65,000, while the various 
other places of amusement in the Metro- 
polis were well attended. 

6.—At Leicester, the Duke of Portland’s horse, 
Donovan, easily won the Portland Stakes of 
£6,000 to the winner, the richest two-year. 
old prize ever competed for, El Dorado 
and Your Grace being second and third 
respectively. Twenty-five started. 

7,.—The Duke of Portland was again successful 
at the Leicester Meeting, his horse, 
Johnny Morgan, having won the Spring 
Handicap of £1,000, beating King Mon- 
mouth, Kinsky, and nine others. 

11.—At Epsom, the City and Suburban won by 
Sir George Chetwynd’s Fullerton, who 
beat Oliver Twist, Abu Klea, and eleven 
others. 

15.—Very sudden death, in Liverpool, of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the well-known critic 
and accomplished man of letiers, aged 
sixty-five years. 

16.—Serious shipping disaster in the Channel, 
the British steamer Biela and the Belgian 
steamer Vena having been in collision, 
and the latter sunk, and fourteen of her 
crew and the pilot drowned. 

18.—The second reading of the Bill to legalise 
marriage with a deceased’s wife’s sister 
carried in the House of Commons by a 
majority of fifty-seven. 

The Marquis of Hartingion presented with 
the freedom of the City at the Guildhall, 
and entertained at a banquet at the 
Mansion House. 

19.—Terrible explosion at St. Helen’s Colliery, 
near Workington, thirty of the thirty-five 
men in the pit at the time being 
destroyed. 

23.—The Queen enter.uined at luncheon by the 
Emperor of Austria, at Innsbriick, on her 
journey from Florence to Jerlin; this 
being the first occasion of Her Majesty 
having been in Austrian territory. 

24.—Arrival of the Queen in Berlin, who met 
with @ most cordial reception from all 
classes, and who immediately visited the 
invalid Emperor, whom she found better 
than he had been for some time, 

25.—Reception of Prince von Bismarck, in 
private audience, by the Queen at Char- 
lottenburg, the interview lasting more 
than half-an-hour. A great dinner party 
took place at the Palace in the evening. 

26.—Lord Dunraven’s Bill for the Reform of the 
House of Lords withdrawn, on the Prime 
Minister answering that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 
measure to facilitate the entry of life 
peers into the House. 

27.—Return home of the Queen, after a five 
weeks’ stay on the Continent. 

Announcement from Rome that the Pope, 
through the Holy Office, had explicitly 
condemned the lrish Plan of Campaign, 
and the practice of boycotting. 

29.—Yet another disastrous collision in the 
Channel, this time between the steamer 
Moto and the sailing ship Smyrna, both 
British, whereby the latter was suuk, 
and her captain, pilot, and ten of the crew 
drowned. 
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MAY, 1888. 


2.—At Newmarket, the race for the Two Thon- 
sand Guineas was a surprise, the favourite, 
Friar’s Balsam, on whom 8 to 1 were laid, 
finishing last but one in the small field of 
six. The Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire and 
Johnny Morgan were first and second, and 
the Duke of Westminster’s Orbit third. 
Time, 1 min. 52 secs. 

4.—The One Thousand Guineas Stakes at New- 
market won by Mr. Baird’s Briar-Root, 
who beat Seabreeze, the favourite, Belle 
Mahone, and eleven others, in the good 
time of 1 min, 444 secs. 

8.—The Glasgow Exhibition opened by the 
Prince and Priucess of Wales. 

9.--The Chester Cup won by Kinsky in a field 
of twelve. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
Blackburn, where the Prince laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Technical 
School. 

11.—The Kempton Park Grand Prize of 1,000 
guineas won by Crowberry, who beat 
eight others, 

12,—At Kempton Park, the “Grand Jubilee 
Stakes,” value 3,000 guineas, one mile, 
won by Minting, who easily defeated 
Tyrone, The Cobbler, and others. 

14.—The Anglo-Danish Fxhibition opened by 
the Princess of Wales. 

15.—At the Oval, the Surrey County Club sus- 
tained a most decisive defeat from the 
newly-arrived Australian Cricketers, who 
won by an innings and 154 runs. 

17.—The Newmarket Handicap won by Theo- 
dore, in a field of nine. 

18.—The Princess of Wales opened the Royal 
Naval and Military Bazaar at the Hétel 
Métropole, when purses containing up- 
wards of £5,000 were presented in aid of 
the funds of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Homes. 

19.—Funeral at Portsmouth of Admiral Sir 
William Hewett, V.C., with considerable 
pomp and full military honours. 

29.—Opening of the Barcelona Exhibition by 
the Queen Regent of Spain; the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh and Prince George 
of Wales being among those present. 

21.—Whit - Monday. Bank Holiday, favoured 
with really magnificent summer weather. 

24.—Queen’s Birthday. At Berlin, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and Princess Irene of Hesse, 
were married in presence of the Emperor 
of Germany, and a great number of 
Royal and distinguished personages, which 
included the Prince of Wales, the uncle 
of both bride and bridegroom. 

The remarkable feat of sculling in a small 
open pleasure boat from Dover to the 
French coast in thirteen hours, accom. 
plished by a Mr. Osborne, of Tewkesbury. 

25.—The Manchester Cup won by Merry Andrew 
in a field of nine, Selby and Scottish King 
being second and third. 

27.—The French Derby, worth over £4,000, won 
by M. Donon’s Stuart, beating ten others. 

29.—On the first day of the Epsom Summer 
Races, the Woodcote Stakes fell to Gold, 
seven others runuing. 





30.—The Epsom Derby was won by the Duke of 
Portiand’s Ayrshire, who started “odds 
on,”’ Crowberry and Van Dieman’s Land 
coming in second and third. Time, 2 min. 
43 secs. Only nine started. 

Very disastrous fire at Messrs. Garrould’s, in 
the Edgware Road, six of the female 
assistants losing their lives, and three 
others ~eriously injured. 

31.—The Epsom Grand Prize won by Merry 
Andrew in a field of nine; and the Royal 
Stakes by Gervas, thirteen others com- 
peting, 


JUNE, 18388. 


1,—At Epsom, the race for the Oaks won by 
Seabreeze, who beat Rada, Belle Mahone, 
and three others, in the fast time of 2 min. 
42 4-5th secs. 

At the Oval, the Australians decisively 
beaten by the Players of England, who 
won by ten wickets. 

4,— Opening of the Irish Exhibition at Olympia, 
a numerous and distinguished company of 
all shades of political opinion being present. 

5.—At Nottingham, the Australian Cricketers 
sustained another severe defeat, the 
county team winning by ten wickets. 

7.—Opening of the Belgian Exhibition at 
Brussels by the King of the Belgians, in 
presence of a brilliant assemblage. 

Centenary Festival of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Girls, at the Albert Hall, 
under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, Grand Master of England, who was 
accompanied by the King of Sweden. 

10.—The Grand Prix of Paris easily won by M. 
Donon’s Stuart, the English horse Crow- 
berry coming in second, and St. Gall 
third. Only six ran, the value of the race 
to the winner being £5,771. 

12.—In the House of Commons, the important 
announcement was made that the Govern- 
ment had decided to abandon, for the 
present session, the Licensing Clauses of 
the Local Government Acts. 

At Ascot, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes won 
by Ossory, eight others starting; the 
Ascot Stakes by Dan Dancer, in a field of 
ten; and the Gold Vase by Exmoor. 
Owing to very grave news from Berlin, as 
to the condition of the German Emperor, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales did not 
visit the course. 

18.—The Royal Hunt Cup won by Shillelagh, 
Attila and Veracity being the two other 
placed horses. ‘I'wenty-two ran. 

14.—The Ascot Gold Cup won by Timothy, 
Tissapherne and Ténébreuse coming in 
second and third. Réve d’Or and Bird of 
Freedom made up the field. 

15.—At Ascot, the Wokingham Stakes easily won 
by Annamite, who defeated twenty-four 
others; and the Hardwicke Stakes by 
Minting, only one other competing. 

Death of Frederick the Third, Emperor of 
Germany, after a long period of illness 
and suffering. The sad, though not un- 
expected event, caused the deepest grief 
in Berlin and Germany, in this country, 
and, indeed, throughout Europe. His reign 
lasted only fourteen weeks, 
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18.—Funeral of the Emperor Frederick at 
Potsdam. Although not conducted upon 
the magnificent scale observed at the 
obsequies of his venerable predecessor, it 
was, nevertheless, a grand military pageant, 
and was attended by a numerous array of 
Royal and other distinguished personages, 
including the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and their eldest son. Special 
funeral services were held at Balmoral, 
Windsor, and Westminster Abbey. 

25.—In opening the German Reichstag, the new 
Emperor delivered an important and im- 
pressive speech, declaring his firm resolve 
to adhere to the pacific policy of his pre- 
decessors, as far as in him lay. 

28,.—Fiftieth Anniversary of the Coronation of 
the Queen. 

The libel action brought by Charles Wood, 
the well-known jockey, against the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette, after a trial 
which lasted eight days, resulted in a 
verdict for the plaintiff with one farthing 
damages, and the Judge’s refusal to allow 
costs. 


JULY, 1888. 


5.—The libel action, “ O’Donnell v. the Times,” 
with reference to its articles ‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,” resulted in an immediate 
verdict for the defendant. 

Strike of about 1,500 women and girls 
employed at the match factory of Messrs. 
Bryant and May at Bow. After some 
days the dispute was settled, and work 
resumed. 

6.—Mr. Parnell made a “ personal explanation ” 
in the House of Commons, in which he 
denounced the highly incriminating letters 
published in the Times, and bearing his 
signature, to be absolute forgeries. 

Tlenley Regatta concluded, unfavourable 
weather having prevailed during the 
whole three days. 

Terrible fire at De Beer’s diamond mine at 
Kimberley, South Africa; Mr. Lindsay, 
the manager, and several hundreds of the 
men, chiefly vatives, losing their lives, 

13.—Determined duel at Paris between M. 
Floquet, the French Prime Minister, and 
General Boulanger, the latter being 
seriously wounded. 

The “ Old Times” coach, driven by the well- 
known whip, James Selby, accomplished 
the journey from London to Brighton and 
back —108 miles—in 7 hours and 50 
minutes, a wager of £1,000 to £500 
having been laid that it could not be done 
in 8 hours, 

14,.—The annual cricket match between Eton 
and Harrow resulted in the victory of 
the Harrovians by 156 runs; and at the 
Oval, the Players beat the Gentlemen by 
an innings and 36 runs. 

The Cunard steamer Etruria arrived at 
Queenstown from New York in 6 days 
4 hours and 50 minutes, the fastest eastern 
passage on record. 

17,.—At Lord’s, nearly 20,000 persons witnessed 
the conclusion of the cricket match, 
England v. Australia, the latter winning 
by 61 runs. 





At Wimbledon, the shooting for the Queen’s 
Prize of £250, with gold badge and medal, 
resulted in the victory of Private Fulton, 
Queen’s Westminster, Corporal Noakes, 
1st Berks, being only one point behind. 

19.—Meeting of the Emperors of Germany and 
Russia off Cronstadt, both monarchs after- 
wards landing in company at Peterhof. 

Celebration at Plymouth of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, 

At Wimbledon, the Elcho Challenge Cup won 
by Ireland ; and the Ashburton Shield for 
Public Schools by Clifton College, sixteen 
other schools competing. 

20.—Mr. Conybeare, Member for Cambourne, 
suspended from the service of the House 
for one month, for a “ gross libel” upon 
the Speaker, in a letter written by him to 
the Star, and published in that paper. 

The Kempton Park Grand Two-Year-Old 
Stakes won by Gay Hampton. Twelve 
started. 

23-24-25.—At Leicester, the Zetland Plate, of 
£2,000, won by Seclusion in a field of 
eight; the Midland Derby Stakes, of 
£1,500, for three-year-olds, by Arrandale, 
beating ten others; and the Summer 
Handicap of £1,000 by King Monmouth, 
who defeated eight other horses. 

26.—Arrival of the German Emperor at Stock- 
holm on a visit to the King of Sweden. 

27.—In the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park of 
£10,000 to the winner, and £500 to the 
second, the Duke of Westminster ran first 
and sccond with Orbit and Ossory, and Mr. 
Douglas third with Martley. Thirteen 
started. 

28.—Professor Baldwin, a young American 
athlete, effected a safe descent at the 
Alexandra Palace from a balloon upwards |) 
of 1,000 feet above the ground by means j; 
of a parachute. Baldwin has repeated this 
performance many times since. 

30.—Arrival at Copenhagen of the Emperor of 


Germany, on a visit to the King of || 


Denmark, 
31,—Extraordinary occurrence and great panic , 
at Munich, owing to eight elephants, | 
marching in a festive procession, taking | 
fright and making 2 stampede through 
the streets, Four persons killed, and a 
great number of chers seriously injured. 


AUGUST, 1888. 


1—Opening of the Melbourne Centennial Ex- 
hibition with great pomp and ceremony, 
and in presence of a vast concourse of 
spectators, 

1-2-3.—At Goodwood, the Sussex Stakes won 
by Zanzibar; the Gold Cup by Rada, who 
beat Osric, Timothy, and Exmoor; the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes by El Dorado ; 
and the Goodwood Stakes by Stourhead, 
Clan Chattan and Fealty being second and 
third. Twelve started. 

2.—George Galletley, aged 18, convicted at the 
Old Bailey of the wilful murder of Joseph 
Rumbold in the Regent’s Park, and con- 
demuned to death; but afterwards re- 
prieved. Seven other young roughs, also 
indicted, were acquitted on the capital 
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charge, pleaded guilty to minor offences, 
and were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. 

8.—Terrible explosion at the firework factory 
of Messrs. Cadwell and Co., at Wands. 
worth, two girls being instantaneously 
killed, another dying shortly after, and 
the fourth dreadfully injured. 

Destructive volcanic eruption in one of the 
Lipari Islands ; immense damage stated to 
have been occasioned. 

5.—The lugger Seagull sunk off Scarborough 
in a terrible gale, her crew, nine in num. 
ber, being all drowned. 

Death of General Sheridan, Commander.in- 
Chief of the United States Army, at his 
home in Massachusetts, aged 57 years. 

6.—Immense Unionist meeting at Eridge Park, 
near Tunbridge Wells, at which Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, the Irish Secretary and principal 
speaker, was presented with nearly 400 
addresses from Conservative and Unionist 
Associations in Kent and Sussex. 

Bank Holiday. Despite somewhat unfa- 
vourable weather, the August Holiday did 
not lack its usual vast crowds of excur- 
sionists and sightseers. 

Disastrous collision about midnight on the 
South-Western Railway at Hampton Wick, 
resulting in the death of four persons, two 
passengers, and the driver and fireman of 
one of the engines. Many other passen- 
gers were most seriously injured. 

8. —Banquet to Her Majesty’s Ministers at the 
Mansion House. ‘Ten members of the 
Cabinet were present, including Lord 
Salisbury, who made the political speech 
usual on the occasion, 

In the Honse of Commons, the Parnell Com. 
mission Bill read a third time, and carried 
by a majority of 116. 

Serious disturbances in Paris during a Com- 
munist funeral ; the police and military in 
collision with armed mobs, many of whom 
were arrested and several badly hurt. 

10.—In the cricket match at the Oval between 
Surrey and Sussex, the former made 698 
runs in their first innings, the best on 
record in a first-class match. 

11.—At Leicester the Twenty-mile Cycling Match 
for the Championship of the World be- 
tween R. Howell and W. Wood, won by 
the former in 1 hour and 49 secs. 

Terrible disaster at Valparaiso, owing to the 
bursting of a large reservoir. Nearly a 
hundred houses destroyed, and over two 
hundred persons drowned. 

13.—In the House of Lords the Royal Assent 
given to the Local Government Bill, the 
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Mr. Parnell commenced an action in the 
Scottish Courts at Edinburgh against the 
Times, claiming £50,000 damages for 
libels contained in its well-known articles, 
“ Parnellism and Crime.” 

14.—News from Rome to the effect that the 
Italian troops had suffered a severe defeat 
on the borders of Abyssinia. 

In the competition with the 40-pounder 
breech-loading Armstrong Gun at Shoe- 
buryness, the first prize won by the 
Fifth Detachment of the Third Kent 
Artillery. 

Resignation by Count von Moltke of his 
high pocition as Chief of the Staff of the 
German army, accepted by the Emperor 
with great regret. 

Disastrous collision in the North Atlantio, 
between the Danish steamers Thingvalla 
and Geiser, the latter being suuk, and 
105 of her passengers and crew drowned, 
The Thingvalla, after transferring pas- 
sengers to another steamer, arrived safely 
at Halifax. 

15.—Mr. Justice Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, and 
Mr. Justice Smith, the judges appointed 
to investigate the charges made in the 
Times articles headed “ Parnellism and 
Crime,” fixed 17th September for their 
first sitting. 

22.—Visit of the Queen to Glasgow. She opened 
the new Municipal Buildings, and then 
made a State visit to the Industrial Exhi. 
bition, where she was received with im- 
mense enthusiasm. 

23.—Visit of the Queen to Paisley ; and of the 
Princess Beatrice to Govan, who launched 
the new war-ship, Marathon. 

25.—At the Crystal Palace, the cricket match 
between the Australians and an eleven of 
England resulted in the Colonists being 
beaten by 78 runs; this being their fifth 
successive defeat. 

26.—Very disastrous fire in Hamburg, attended 
by considerable loss of life and enormous 
destruction of property. 

27.—In the descent near Witham, in Essex, of 
the balloon which had ascended from 
Olympia an hour or two before, a terrible 
accident occurred, by which Mr. Simmonds, 
the well-known aeronaut, was killed, and 
one of his two companions very seriously 
hurt, the other escaping with slight in. 
jury. This was the veteran’s 495th 
ascent, 

29.—At York, the Great Ebor Handicap won by 
Nappa, an outsider, in a field of thirteen; 
and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes by Nun- 
thorpe, who beat six others. 


imperial and National Defence Bill, the | 31.—At Manchester, the deciding match between 


Parnell Commission Bill, and to other 
measures, 

The House of Commons adjourned to No- 
vember 6th for an autumn session. 


the Australian cricketers and an eleven of 


England, won by the English players in 
one innings, and with twenty-one runs to 
spare. 
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On the 1st September, 1887, died Emma JANE 
Worsoise (Mrs. Etherington Guyton), a well- 
known contributor to religious publications, and 
editor of the Christian World Magazine. 


The 2nd September was marked by the death 
of Gustave L. M. Srrauss, the author of “ Remi- 
niscences of an Old Bohemian,” and one of the 
founders of the “Savage Club.” He was born 
about the year 1807, in Canada, took the degree 
of Ph.D. at the University of Berlin, served as 
assistant surgeon in the French army, and came 
to settle in London in 1839. As author, magazine 
writer, journalis:, dramatist, critic, nothing came 
amiss to his energy and versatility. He edited 
the Grocer, he wrote for the comic journals, 
and to the last was a striking and original figure 
in the world of letters. In 1879 he was admitted 
to Charterhouse, and became an out-pensiouer of 
that foundation; but neither age ner adversity 
had power to daunt his indomitable spirit. 

Sir Cuartes Youne, Bart. and dramatist, the 
author of “Shadows and Charms,” and “Jim 
the Penman,” was born in 1839, and diced 11th 
September, 1887. 


Early in October was reported the death of 
Laby Brassey, at sea, between Australia and the 
Mauritius, on board Lord Brassey’s yacht, the 
Sunbeam, the “ Voyages” of which she had 
chronicled with so much success, 

GeorGE Forpnam, the celebrated jockey, died 
12th October, 1887, in his fifty-firss year. He 
scored his first win in 1851; won the Cam- 
bridgeshire in 1853, and snbsequently became 
the most successful jockey of his day. Through 
all his career he maintained a character of strict 
integrity. 

Mrs, CxatkK—Dinah Maria Mulock—was born 
at Stoke, in 1826. Her first novel, “ The 
Ogilvies,”’ was published in 1849, and “John 
Halifax,” the work which made her reputation, 
in 1857. The last novel she wrote, “ King 
Arthur,” appeared in the year 1856. Mrs, 
Craik died at Shortlands, Kent, on the 12th 
October, 1887. 


The Rieut Hon, A. J. B. Berrsrord-Hors died 
on the 20th October. He was the youngest son 
of ‘‘ Anastasius ” Hope, and was born 1820. He 
was educated at Harrow and Trinity, Camb, 
where he graduated in 1811. Mr. Hope was a 
voluminous writer on ecclesiastical questions. 


The head-master of Uppingham School, Dr. 
THRING, was born 29th October, 1821, and was 
educated at Kton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. After some experience in private tuition 
he was elected to Uppiugham in 1853. He raised 
the school to a remarkable pitch of efficiency, 
and carried out his own system of thorough 
education with very great success. Dr. Thring 
died October 22nd, 1887. 

Sirk GeoxrGE MAcrARREN, Mus. Doc., was born 
2nd March, 18:3. He was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and eventually succeeded 





Sir Sterndale Bennett as Principal of that insti. 
tution. He was chosen Professor of Music at 
Cambridge, in 1875, and was knighted by the 
Queen in 1883. His compositions embrace 
Oratorios, Operas, Operettas, Overtures, Sym- 
phonies, Sonatas, tuneful songs and effective 
church music. His lectures on music and bio. 
graphies of musicians were also of considerable 
value. Sir George died on the 30th October. 


The death of Jenny Linp, Madame Goldschmidt, 
on the 2nd November, at Malvern, recalled to 
the public mind her ancient fame as the “ Swed- 
ish Nightingale.’ Madame Goldschmidt was 
born at Stockholm on the 6th October, 1821. 


BakER Passa, who as Valentine Baker ruined 
a promising career in the British army, was born 
in 1825, and entered the army in 1848. He served 
in the Kaftir War and in the Crimea, and was 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 10th Hussars from 1860 to 
1873. He then devoted himself to travel and 
exploration on the Russian frontier, in Persia, 
and Afghanistan, and embodied the results of 
his observations in a volume entitled “ Clouds in 
the East.” In 1874 he was appointed Assistant 
Quartermaster - General; but in the following 
year he was removed from the service. In 1877 
Colonel Baker began his career in the Turkish 
army, and served with distinction in the Russo- 
Turkish War. He was chosen to organise the 
gendarmerie in Egypt, and, after the defeat and 
destruction of Hicks Pasha and the Egyptian 
army, he essayed the relief of Tokar with a 
native force, which, however, broke and fled at 
the first attack of the Arabs. Valentine Baker 
died on 17th November, at Cairo. 


Lorp Lyons, a noted diplomatist, was born 
1817, and succeeded his father, the Admiral of 
Crimean fame, in 1858. He had embraced a 
diplomatic career from the first, and passing 
through the various grades of the service, he 
became Ambassador at Washington, and subse- 
quently at Constantinople. He was transferred 
to Paris in 1867, and remained at the Embassy 
till his retirement, shortly before his death, which 
occurred at Nurfoik House, London, on the 5th 
December. 

Pisorrssorn BALYoux STEWART, who died Decem- 
ber, 1487, was born lst November, 1828, at Edin- 
burgh. Eventually he was appointed director of 
Kew Observatory, and his scientific reputation 
led to his appointment, in 1859, as Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Owens Col!ege, Manchester. 
He was the author of many scientific treatises 
and papers. 

A novelist of considerable power and promise 
was lost by the death of Miss MarGAret VELEY, 
on the 7th December, 1887. Her most successful 
novel, “For Percival,” ensured her a consider- 
able circle of readers. Miss Veley was born 12th 
May, 1843. 

A veteran actor, Mr. W. H. CurppenDAte, died, 
aged 88 years, on the 3rd January, 1888. He 
made his first début in London in 1853, at the 
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Haymarket, and for many years represented the 
high comedy of the old school at that theatre 
with general appreciation. Mr. Chippendale 
also appeared as Polonius in Mr. Irving’s revival 
of “Hamlet” at the Lyceum. He took hisfarewell 
of the stage as long ago as 1879. 


PROFESSOR BoNAMy Price was born at Guernsey 
in 1807, and graduated at Worcester College, 
Oxford. He was chosen Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, and was the author of many 
pamphlets and articles on currency and kindred 
topics, on which his opinions were generally bold 
and unconventional. He died 8th January, 1888. 


Siz Ropert CarvDEN, Lord Mayor in 1857-8, an 
eminent stockbroker and active City magistrate, 
died on the 19th January. 


An eminent legist is lost to us by the death of 
Siz Henry J. 8S. Marne, who was born 1822, and 
graduated from Pembroke College, Oxford, in 
1844, after a brilliant academical career. In 
1862 he was appointed Member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and remained in that country 
till 1869. Sir Henry has written much and well on 
early laws, customs, and institutions. He died 
4th February, 1888, at Cannes, in France. 


Epmunp Lear, artist and humorist, author of 
the ‘‘ Book of Nonsense,” and of sundry journals 
of travels and sketching tours, was born near 
Knowsley in Lancashire, and was first employed by 
the zoological Earl of Derby to paint animals and 
natural objects, and, showing great artistic talent, 
was sent by the Stanley family to Italy and 
Greece, the scenery of which classic regions 
occupied his pencil for many years, From 1850 
to 1873 he was a constant exhibitor at the 
Academy. Mr. Lear died early in February, at 
San Remo, 

On the 9th March died the EMprror WILLIAM 
oF GERMANY, who was born on the 22nd March, 
1797, and had served, as a youth, in the cam- 
paigns of 1812-15 against the great Napoleon. 
In 1858 he became Regent of Prussia, and suc- 
ceeded to the crown in 1861. On the 18th 
January, 1871, William was proclaimed the first 
Emperor of Germany. 


MatTHEW ARNOLD was born in 1822, and was 
the son of the afterwards celebrated head-master 
of Rugby. He was educated at Winchester, 
Rugby, and Balliol College, Oxford, and gradu. 
ated in honours in 1844, and was chosen Fellow 
of Oriel in 1845. As a poet, essayist, and critic, 
Arnold achieved high distinction in the world of 
culture. He was also useful and popular as an 
Inspector of Schools. He died suddenly on the 
15th April. 

On the 10th June died Cotonrn Kinc-HarMan, 
who had recently come into Parliamentary notice 
as Under-Secretary for Ireland. 


The 15th June was marked by the death of 
the EmperoR FREDERICK WILLIAM, whose short 
and sorrowful reign was thus brought to an 
untimely end. As Crown Prince he had won 
abundant honour as a soldier, both in the Aus- 
trian and French wars. But it was upon the 
peaceful development and improvement of the 
national life that his heart was chiefly set, and 
his death must be regarded as a serious loss to 
the cause of human progress. 

On the 9th July died the Rev. J. R. Guia, 
well known to the youth of the country for his 





capital books of adventure, and who, “‘ dans son 
vivant,” was Chaplain-General to the Forces. He 
was born 1796, and served as a subaltern in the 
Peninsular War, and in the expedition against 
Washington. He afterwards took orders, and 
held preferment in the Church. 


On the 31st July died Mr. Frank Hott, R.A. 
He was born on the 4th July, 1845, and first 
exhibited at the Academy in 1864. Although 
successful as a genre painter, Mr. Holl was far 
stronger in portraiture, and of late years devoted 
himself entirely to that branch of art, and he 
has executed fine and characteristic portraits of 
many of the chief men of the day. Mr. Holl 
was elected R.A. in 1883. 


GENERAL PHILIP SHERIDAN, the great cavalry 
leader of the Northern armies in the American 
Civil War, died on the 5th August. 


Other deaths during the period under notice 
must be briefly enumerated. Literature has been 
deprived of a veteran follower in the person of 
Mrs. Mary Howirt, author of ‘‘ Wood Leighton,” 
a novel, of many books for children, and the 
translator of many works from the German. To 
the same profession belonged Miss L. M. Atcort, 
born in Pennsylvania, in 1833, and well known on 
this side of the Atlantic for her “ Little Women”? 
and “‘ Little Men.” Muss Harwoop, too, is gone, 
who, as “‘ Ross Neil,” was a successful writer of 
fiction and verse. The dramatic world has lost 
sundry veteran members:—Mrs, CiilPPENDALE, 
who died 26th May, 1888, and who first appeared 
in London at the Haymarket as Miss Snowdon, 
in 1863, and who has recently played at the 
Lyceum. Mr. Creswick, who died 17th June, 
1888, in his seventy-fifth year, one of Phelps’ old 
Sadlers’ Wells Company, who took his farewell 
of the stage in 1885, at Drury Lane. Two other 
noted actors have departed in the full height of 
their powers: Mr. J. CLayTon, who recently en- 
livened the town at the Court Theatre, and Mr, 
W. J. Hitt, who delighted everybody in his part 
in “The Private Secretary.” Among the dramatic 
veterans who have departed may be noted also 
Mr. T. GERMAN REED, the originator of the suc- 
cessful entertainment that bears his name. And 
Mrs, SurripaNn Know es, who died in her eighty- 
first year, recalls the memory of her husband’s 
dramas, in some of which she appeared fifty 
years ago as Miss Elphinstone, at the Haymar- 
ket. The publishing world has lost Mr. RoBert 
CuanBers, the son and successor of Dr. Robert 
Chambers, of the well-known Edinburgh firm; 
Mr. WittiaM Ne son, also of Edinburgh; and 
Mr. Joun Heywoop, of Manchester. Among 
clergymen we have to regret the late A. H. 
Macuonocnik, twenty years vicar of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, who perished during a snowstorm in @ 
Highland forest ; Canon Trevor, born in 1809, an 
active cleric of the Northern province and the 
author of many useful historical manuals pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. Also of 
the Dean Bureon of Chichester, a well-known 
figure at Oxford. Medicine and sanitary science 
have lost a distinguished representative in Dr, 
ArtHuR Farre. Sir Joun Rose, ex-Canadian 
Prime Minister, and a noted Bank Director and 
financier, Mr. Henry Ricuarv, M.P., the well- 
known Member for Wales, and M. Gustave 
Masson, the veteran French Professor of Harrow, 
are among the most recent additions tothe death 
roll, 
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THE autumn of the year 1887 found the 
world of English society a little languid, 
after the protracted festivities of the 
Queen’s Jubilee a1.d of a brilliant London 
season. Winter came, early and gloomily, 
with severe cold in November. There was 
a general lack of employment, with serious 
suffering, and general uneasiness was in- 
creased by popular demonstrations and 
collisions between police and people. And 
although the winter that followed was not 
exceptionally severe, yet it lasted long, and 
was succeeded by such a wet and dreary 
season that trade, and any indications of 
reviving prosperity, were severely checked. 
To the wet summer has succeeded a gusty, 
tempestuous harvest month, and the al- 
ready depressed agricultural interest is 
likely still further to suffer. 

With the cold winds of March, 1888, 
came the news of the death of the German 
Emperor William, and then of the sad 
accession of his foredoomed son, of whose 
wisdom and high humanity such hopes 
had been entertained, but whose short 
reign was but a continued martyrdom. A 
young and untried Prince ascended the 
throne, and his influence upon European 
affairs is still a subject for conjecture. 

In France there have been strange 
movements and popular manifestations, of 
which General Boulanger has been the 
hero, and a curious spectacle has been 
presented in a duel fought with something 
like ferocity between the French Prime 
Minister and the military aspirant to 
popular favour, who may or may not 
represent La Revanche. For the rest, the 
condition of the working population is, in 
France also, one of the burning questions 
of the hour. There have been strikes both 
numerous and embittered, and the growing 
discontent of the proletariat with existing 
social conditions is not without its dangers. 

Italy, seeking adventures abroad, has 
reaped little profit or glory, any more than 
we have, on the coast of the Red Ses, and 
her relations with France have been as little 
cordial as possible. On the other hand, 





her entente with Prince Bismarck and the 
Germans seems closer than ever. 

Russia gloomily watches her opportunity 
and makes her preparations, while her in- 
ternal condition is full of hidden sores, 
and her finances are failing under the 
strain, 

Thus the tension of affairs on the Con- 
tinent still continues. And the possibility 
of the sudden outbreak of a general war— 
although perhaps lessened by every year of 
peace—is yet far from being averted. The 
periodic scare as to our national defences, 
which is the result of an uneasy feeling of 
unpreparedness on the part of the nation, 
revives, and is lulled to rest; but the 
question still remains—does our enormous 
expenditure on naval and military heads, 
afford us any satisfactory result in national 
security # 

The question whether our naval supre- 
macy is still to be relied upon, to preserve 
our shores from aggression, is somewhat 
disagreeably elucidated by the result of 
the recent naval mancuvres. It was 
shown to be almost impossible to blockade 
an enemy’s ports so as to prevent the 
escape of swift cruisers; and the very 
existence of our enormous and costly 
armoured ships is threatened by the de- 
velopement of torpedo warfare. Any 
active enemy, having eluded our blockade, 
might easily destroy every unprotected 
town on our vast seaboard ; and the sug- 
gestion that the alternative would be 
offered of a heavy ransom, is not of an 
exhilarating character. Our fleet must 
then be massed to protect the vital parts 
of the empire, while our enemies might 
work their will in the destruction of our 
mercantile marine, and in paralysing our 
commerce. And should any disaster occur 
to that protecting fleet, and the Channel 
be left open to an enemy’s transports— 
what are our means of meeting an 
invader ? 

Those who know the condition of our 
regular army the best, are the least 
sanguine of its success. It is good as far 
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as it goes ; but there is so little of it. At 
home we have skeleton battalions, depleted 
by the necessities of Indian and Colonial 
service, and whose ranks would be ex- 
hausted in supplying an army corps of 
thirty thousand men. And then we have 
paper brigades of volunteers, Still, that 
is a step in the right direction, for even a 
mere pen-and-ink organisation is better 
than none at all. But in the volunteers 
themselves we have a substantial and 
satisfactory entity. There are the men, 
plenty of them, mostly young, and of good 
physique, and behind these, numbers who 
have passed through the ranks and retired, 
but who would mostly enroll themselves 
as a reserve if they were ever encouraged 
to do so, 

And here we have large bodies of men, 
eagerly asking to be organised, to be made 
efficient as regiments by the supply of 
proper stores and equipments; to be 
massed occasionally in brigades and 
divisions, and take and keep their places 
in a thoroughly equipped “army of 
defence.” It is not suggested that these 
demands meet with no attention. But the 
progress is slower than might be, and in 
some directions there is no sufficient 
effort to clear away the obstacles to the 
volunteer’s efficiency. While higher tests 
of marksmanship are imposed, for instance, 
on one side, on the other he is left to 
scramble for such ranges as may be open 
to him, and has to prove himself efficient 
in the face of much unnecessary trouble 
and loss of time. The question of ranges 
is an important one, and power should 
be given to secure them in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, and of the large 
commercial towns. 

The future of the artillery of the 
volunteer force, too, would be encouraging 
were it adequately supplied with guns— 
not of an obsolete pattern and material. 
The experience of the American war 
showed how quickly, given the men and 
guns, efficient artillerymen can be produced. 
And in the way of horses, both for artillery 
and transport, what boundless rxsources 
are not furnished in the streets of London, 
and other large towns! Some tentative 
means have already been taken by means 
of a voluntary registration of horses 
available for Government purposes in time 
of national danger. 

It is cheering, too, to have to note some 
progress in the enrolment of our sea- 





faring population for coast defence. Sub- 
marine mining and torpedo work is also 
being taught at certain points, and it must 
be remembered that the resources of 
defensive warfare are greatly increased by 
modern inventions under these heads, 

Pity it is that our resources in the way 
of the best horses and the best horse- 
men in the world, should be so little 
utilised. Our experience at the Cape shows 
how readily an effective force, like 
Methuen’s Horse, could be raised in our 
country districts, and how easily could our 
squiros and great nobles make such an 
imaginary force a reality. 

In the matter of legislation, the year 
has considerable results to show. The 
Local Government Bill, which all parties 
have united to pass, works a peaceful 
revolution in our system of County Govern- 
ment. The country squire may be said to 
have been disestablished, although it is 
probable that for a time, at all events, the 
composition of the new County Councils will 
not differ very widely from that of the Courts 
of Quarter Sessions which havehitherto held 
sway. But the new “Local Parliaments,” 
as an active and living force, will no doubt 
acquire fresh functions and iucreased 
power on every side. The next step— 
admittedly only deferred—is to institute 
district councils, and parish councils must 
logically follow. In all this we are only 
reverting to the system of early times 
when tithing, hundred, and shire, mustered 
their freemen in council at every emer- 
gency, 

Of foreign travel and adventure there is 
little to record. Henry Stanley’s fate, in 
the wilds of the Dark Continent, is still 
uncertain, Some have hoped that he may 
yet burst, meteor-like, on the Dervishes of 
Khartoum, rescue the European prisoners 
languishing there, and revenge the fate of 
Gordon, Is he the White Pasha? Who 
can tell? Bat fear outweighs hope. 

Crossing the Atlantic we find the 
Americans in the throes of a Presidential 
election, and somewhat excited by their 
own rejection, at the hands of the Senate, 
of the Fishery Treaty with Canada It is 
a troublesome affair—fishery questions 
always are—and fishery squabbles are un- 
ceasing, whether alongside a trout stream, 
on the Dogger bank or along the American 
coast. But it is hardly likely that the 
friendly relations of the two countries will 
be seriously disturbed. 
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Total eclipse of Sun, inv. at 
(Grnwch. 


Circumcision. 
Prof. ..ames Stewart born, 1843, 
Warspite burnt, 1576. 

Isaac Pitman born, 1813. 
Capture of Honore, Bombay, 1733. 
Epiphany. Twelfth Day. 

Earl of Kimberley born, 1826, 
Alma Tadema horn, 1836, 

Sir Rupert A. Kettle born, 1817. 
Sir Ford North born, 1830. 

Rome evacuated by the French, 1856. 

Wm. Pengelly born, 1812. 

lst Sunday after Epiphany, 

Plough Monday. 

Francis G. Heath born, 1813. 

St. Marcellus, 

Partial eclipse of Moon, partly visible at 
Wm, Hy. Overall born, 1829. [(Greenwich. 
Chas. P. Villiers born, 1502. ' 
2nd Sunday after Epiphany. 

Oscar, King of Sweden, born, 1829, 

Bishop Wilberforce born, 1-40, 

John R. Herbert born, 1810. 

Lord Robert Montagne born, 1525, 
Conversion of St. Paul. 

St. Polycarp. 

3rd Sunday after Epiphany. Emp. Williaro 
Robert H. Scott born, 1833. [II. born, 1859. 
John C. Horsley, R.A., born, 1817. 

John Forbes-Robertson born, 1822. 
Ashantees defeated by Wolseley, 1874. 


Moon's Prrases. 
New Moon 9h. 
First Quarter .. 0 
Full Moon «» 5& 37 Morning. 
Last Quarter .. 3 57 Afternoon, 
New Moon 9 10 Morning. 


8m. Aftern>on. 
40 Morning. 





FEBRUARY. 


Partridge and Pheasant Shooting ends, 
Purification. Candlemas Day. 

4th Sun. aft. Epiphany. Mesrq. of Salisbury 
Fred. as. Furnivall born, 1525. [born, 1230. 
D. L. Moody born, 1837. 

St. Titus. Henry Irving born, 1838, 
Charles Dickens born, 1812; died, 9th June, 
Jules Verne born, 1828. (1870. 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, 

5th Sunday after Epiphany. 

Arch ishop Thomson born, 1519. 

B. Disraeli took his seat in House of Lords, 
Cardinal Howar born, 1829. {1s77. 
St. Valentine. 

Mrs, Cashel Hoey born, 183). 

Amboyna capitulated to English, 1796, 
Septuagesima Sundar. 

Wilson Barrett born, 1816, 

Lord Lingen born, 1819. 

Leo XILI. elected Pope, 1878, 

Henry Wallis (Artist) born, 1930, 

Jas. Russell Lowell born, 1819. 

Samuel Pepys born, 1632. {and Martyr. 
Sexagesima Sunday. St. Matthias, Apostle 
Drury Lane Theatre burnt, 1809, 

Rey. Jno. P. Mahaffy born, 1839, 

Richard Garnett born, 1835. 

Sir R. Rawlinson born, 1810, 





Moon’s Paasts. 
First Quarter 8h. 58m. Afternoon, 
Full Moon -- 10 17 Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. 11 65 Afternoon. 
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8th. 
15th. 
22nd. 
30th, 


St. David. 

St. Chad. Marie Roze born, 1850, 
Quinquagesima Sunday. 

Percy B. St. John born, 1521. 

Shrove Tuesday, 

Ash Wednesday. 

12,000 Ashantees invaded British territory, 
St. Felix. (1873. 
Emperor William died, 1838. 

lst Sunday in Lent. Quadragesima, 
Earthquake in China, 1876. 

Benj. Williams Leader, A.R.A., born, 1831. 
Aug. J. C. Hare born, 1834, 

Humbert, King of Italy, born, 1844. 

Mrs. Kendal born, 1849. 

Gustavus ILf. of Sweden assassinated, 1792, 
2nd Sunday in Lent. St. Patrick’s Vay. 
Princess Louise of Lorne born, 1848. 

Sir Travers Twiss born, 1809. 

Edward Poynter, R.A., born, 1836, 

St. Benedict. 

Rosa Bonheur born, 1822. 

Richard A. Proctor born, 1837, 

3rd Sunday in Lent. 

Annunciation. Lady Day. 

Duke of Cambridge born, 1519. 

Sir George J. Elvey born, 1816, 

War with Russia, 1354. 

Albert Hall opened, 1°71, 

Don Carlos born, 1848. 

4th Sunday in Lent. 


Mooy’s Parasrs, 
New Moon . 10h, 
First Quarter .. 5 
Full Moon ll 
Last Quarter .. 6 
New Moon 


Im, Afternoon. 

9 Afternoon. 
Morning. 
Morning. 
Morning. 








Karl Otto yon Bismarck born, 1815. 

Emile Zola born, 1840. 

St. Richard. 

St. Ambrose, 

Alg. Charles Swinburne born, 1837. 

St. Isidore. 

5th Sunday in Lent. 

King John of France d. in the Savoy, 1364 
Adelina Patti born, 1813, 

Willism Booth, Salvationist, born, 1829. 
Napoleon I, abdicated, 1814. 

St. Loo. 

David Christie Murray born, 1847. 

Palm Sunday. Pr. Beatrice of Battenberg 
First Prince of Wales born, 1284. [[b., 1857. 
Earl of Lucan born, 1800, 

Wreck of Tasmania, 1837. 

Irish Crimes Bill passed Co~mons, 1587. 
Good Friday. Primrose Day. 

Admiral Blake's victory at Santa Cruz, 1657. 
Easter Sunday. 

Easter Monday. Bank Holiday. 

St. George. James A. Froude born, 1818. 
Louis XVIII. returned to France, 114. 

St. Mark, Evangelist and Martyr. 

Thomas H, S. Escott born, 1844. 

Gencral Sir E. B. Hamley born, 1527. 

Ist Sunday after Easter. Low Sunday. 
Lord Brahourne born, 1829. 

Sir John Lubbock born, 1834, 


Moon’s Pwrasts, 


First Quarter 1h, 47m. Afternoon. 
Full Moon -- 10 19 Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. 1 66 Afternoon. 
New Moon «a © 6 Morning. 
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Duke of Connaught born, 1850. 
Thames Embankment opened, 1868. 
Columbus discovered Jamaica, 1495. 
Thos. Hy. Huxley born, 1825, 

2nd Sunday after Easter. 

Cardinal Jacobini born, 1832, 
Robert Browning born, 1812. 
Bonaparte landed at Elba, 1814. 
Chelsea Embankment opened, 1874, 
St. Antoninus. 

Earl Granville born, 1815, 

38rd Sunday after Easter. 

Sir Arthur F, Sullivan born, 1842, 
Battle of Lewes, 1264. 

Edwin Ray Lancaster born, 1:47. 
E. A. Coquelin born, 184%. 

Joseph Norman Lockyer born, 1836, 
Alphonse Daudet born, 1840, 

4th Sunday after Easter. 

Sir Horace Jones born, 1519. 

Sir Lyon Playfair born, 1%19. 

Sir G, W. Dasent born, 1820. 

Battle of Ramillies, 1706. 

Queen Victoria born, 1819. 

Princess Christian born, 1846. 
Rogation Sunday. 

Princess Mathilde Bonaparte born, 1820. 
James Heywood born, 1810, 
Restoration of King Charles IT., 1660. 
Ascension Day. 

Lord Chelmsford born, 1827. 


Moon’s Pa#ases, 


First Quarter .. 6h. 42m. Morning. 
Full Moon 6 42 Morning. 

Last Quarter .. 9 53 Afternoon. 
New Moon 6 20 Afternoon. 
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Orby Shipley born, 1832. 

Arthur Locker born, 1528. 

End of Afghan War, 1879. 

Garibaldi born, 1807 ; died, 1892. 

Phineas Taylor Barnum born, 1310, 

Jas. E:igar Boehm born, 1834, 

8rd Sunday after Trinity. 

Mrs. Alfred Mellon born, 1824. 

Thos. Hayter Lewis born, 1818, 

Captain Marryat born, 1792. 

Henry Buxton Forman born, 1842. 

Partial eclipse of Moon, partly visible at 
Gustave Freytag born, 1816. (Greenwich. 
4th Sunday after Trinity. 

W. Wilson Hunter born, 1840, 

Holt 8. Hallett born, 1841. 

First Number of Punch published, 1841, 
William G. Grace born, 1848. 

Alfred Waterhouse born, 1830. 

Clements R. Markham born, 1830, 

5th Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Mary Magdalen. 

Marquis of Hartington born, 1833, 

Window Tax repealed, 1851. 

St. James, Apostle anu Mariyr. 

St. Anne. 

E. O. Ford (Sculptor) born, 1852. 

6th Sun. after Trin. Mary Anderson born, 
Bank of England incorporated, 1694, (1359. 
Geveral von Bliimentha: born, 1810, 

Paul Du Chaitlu born, 1835. 


Moon’s PaHases, 
First Quarter .. 5h. 59m. Morning. 
Fall Moon oo & 2 Afternoon, 
Last Quarier .. 7 45 Afternoon, 
New Moon ty) 1 Moruing. 








JUNE. 


AUGUST. 
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Napoleon quitted Elba, 1815, 
Sunday after Ascension. 
David Jefferson born, 1808. 

General Lord Wolseley born, 1833, 

St. Boniface. 

Jean B. L. Say born, 1826. 

Empress Charlotte of Mexico born, 1840. 
Sir Philip Owen Cunliffe born, 1828, 

Whit Sunday. 

Whit Monday. Bank Holiday. 

St. Barnabas, Apostle and Martyr. 

Charles Kingsley born, 1519, 

Duc de Broglie born, 1821. 

E. H. Sloper (Pianist) born, 1826, 

Emperor Frederick of Ge: many died, 1888, 
Trinity Sunday. 

Chas. F. Gounod born, 1818. 

Henry D. Leslie born, 1822, 

C. H. Spurgeon born, 1834. 

Corpus Christi, Access. of Queen Victoria, 
Proclamation. (1837. 
Henry Rider Haggard born, 1856. 

lst Sunday after Trinity. 

8t. John Baptist. Midsummer Day. 

South Kensington Museum opened, 1855, 
Ss. John and Paul. 

Dr. Dodd executed, 1777. 

Coronation Day. Ann. eclip. of Sun, inv. at 
St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. (Greenwich. 
2nd Sunday after Trinity, 


Moon’s PHAsgs, 
First Quarter .. 84. 2m. Afternoon, 
Fall Moon -» 1. 58 #£Afternoon, 
Last Quarter .. 7 35 Morning. 
New Moon « 8 54 Morning. 
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H. M. Marshall (Artist) born, 1841. 
Battle of Sedan, 1870. 

Sir Hevry T. Holland born, 1525, 

7th Sunday after Trinity. 

Rauk Holiday. 

Duke of Edinburgh born, 1844. 
Archdeacon Farrar born, 1831. 

Sir A. Otway born, 1822, 

St. Oswald. 

Ma:sacre of Swiss Guards at Tuileries, 1792, 
8th Sunday after Trinity. 

Grouse Shooting begins. 

Philip Bourke Marston born, 1850, 
Briton Rivitre born, 1840. 
Assumption Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Battie of Gravelotte, 1870. 

Eureka (Nevada) destroyed by fire, 1880, 
9th Sunday after Trinity. 

James Nasmyth born, 1808. 

Blacke »ck Shooting begins, 

Battle of Vimiera, 1808. 

Sir Francis H. Doyle born, 1810. 
Albert Bridg+ (Chelsea) opened, 1873. 
St. Bartholomew, Apostle and Martyr. 
10th Sunday after Trinity, 

St. Zephyrinus. 

Dr. R. C. Jebb born, 1841. 

St. Augustine. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes born, 1809. 
Swasbourg Library destroyed, 1870, 
St. Aidan, 


Moon’s PHasks. 
First Quarter .. 1h. 27m. Afternoon, 
Fall Moon «» & 43 Morning. 
Last Quarter .. 10 61 
New Moon o 3 0 


Morning. 
Afternoon. 
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1ith Sunday after Trinity. 
Partridge Shooting begins. 
Lord Halsbury born, 1525. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson bora, 1829: 
Prof, Odling born, 1829. 
Robert Hunt, F.&.8., bor, 1507, 
Victorien Sardou born, 1831. 
12th Sunday after Trinity. 
John Hollingshead born, 1827, 
Philip G. Hamerton born, 18% 
Baitle of Cambuskenne! 
Marquis of Bute born, 1847. 


‘ Sir Julian Pauncefote born, 182 


Holy Cross Day. 

13th Sunday after Trinity. 

F,. Seymour Haden born a 
Frederick Goodall, R.A., bor 
London and Birmir gh 
John P. — lon born, 152 27. 
Sir Ed. Jas, Reed born, 1330, 
St. M uit! ew, Apostle, E 
lith Sunday after Trinity. 
Battle of Assaye, 1803. 

Si. Rusticus. 

War. M. Rosetti born, 1829. 
Thos, Sidney Cooper born, 1593, 
Paul Féval born, 1817. 

Fr, T. Palgrave born, 1824. 
15th: Sunday after Trinit 
Archdeacon Pott born, 1522, 


1822, 


{1838, 


Michaelmas Dy. 


Moon’s Pases. 
First Quarier .. 7h. 35m. Afternoon, 
Full Moon -- 1 63 Afternoon. 
Last Qua:ter 4 49 Morning. 
New Moon 2 Morning. 
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All Saints. 

All Souls, 

20th Sunday after Trinity. 

Sir Edward Fry born, 1827, 
General Butler born, 1818. 

Bishop Claughton born, o 

Last Auto-da-Fé, Seville, 175 
Baron N. Meyer "Rothschild com 184), 
Prince of Wales born, 1841. 

2lst Sunday after Trinity. 

Count Gleichen born, 1833, 

St. Martin, 

St. Brice. 

C. L. De Freycinet born, 1528, 

St. Gertrude, 

John H. Ingram born, 1819. 

22nd Sunday after Trinity. 

Wm. S., Gilbert born, 1836. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps born, 1805, 
St. Edmund, 

Empress Victoria of Germany born, 1810. 
S:. Cecilia. 

Thos. Ed. Kebbel born, 1923. 

23rd Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Catherine. 

Réné Goblet born, 1828, 

Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., born, 1953, 
Leslie Stephen born, 1832. 

Rhoda Broughton born, 1810. 

St. Andrew, Apostle and Martyr, 


Moon’s Pwasts, 
Foll Moon os th. 
Last Quarier .. 8 39 
New Moon oo +s = 
First Quarter .. 65 29 


5m, Afterncon, 
Aftern: on. 
Morning. 

Afternoon. 





OCTOBER. 


Pheasant Shooting begins. 
Gunpowder 
Lord Justice Lopez born, 1828. 
Horace Mann born, 1823. 

Charles T, Floquet born, 1828, 

16th Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Lepanto, 1571, 

Lord Rowton born, 1838. 

Migucl de Cervantes born, 1547. 
Wi. Minto born, 1815, 

Old Michaelmas Day. 

Sir H. Drummond Wolff born, 1330, 
17th Sunday after Trinity. 

Sir Wm. Harcourt born, 1827. 

Sir Harry Prendergast born, 1834 
Houses of Parliament burnt, 1834, 
Isa Craig born, 1831 

St. Luke. 

Surrender of Corn-vallis, 1781. 

18th Sunday after Trinity. 

Sims Reeves born, 1822, 

Wreck of Sir Cloudes ley Shovel, 1707. 
G. E. B. Saintsbury born, 18 315. 
Marquis of Ripon born, 1827. 

Jos. Archer Crowe born, 1~25, 
Count von Moltke burn, 1800, 

19th Sunday after Trinity. 

8S. Simon and Jude, 

Hare Hunting begins. 


Isabella IT., ex-Queen of Spain, born, 1830. 


All Hallow E’en. 


Moon’s Pass, 


First Quarter .. 1h. 
Fall Moon 2 

Last Quarter 33 
New Moon 26 
First Quarter .. 31 


a Morning. 
Morning. 
Morning. 
Afternoon, 
Morning. 


explosion, Regent's Canal, 1874. 
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Advent Sunday. Princess of Wales b., 1844, 

A. W. Parsons (Artist) born, 1847. 

Sir Fred, Leighton, P.R.A., born, 1830, 

Frances P. Cobbe born, 1822 

H. F. W. Lucy born, 1545. 

Prof. Max Muller born, 

Marshal Ney shot, 1815. 

2nd Sunday in Advent. 

Prince Krapotkin born 

Grouse Shooting ends. 

E. L. Blanchard born, 1820. 

Surrender of Falsburg, 1>70. 

Lord John Manners born, 1+18. 

Prince Albert died, 1841, 

3rd Sunday in Advent. 

George Scharf born, 1820. 

J. G. Whittier born, 187. 

Alex. Chatrain born, 1526. 

a Ferd. James Rothschild born, 1830, 
Napoleon elected President, 1848. 

St. Thoms. f Total eclip. of San, 

4th Sunday in Advent. ?@ inv. at Greenwich. 

Duke of Guise assassinated, 1588, 

Matthew Arnold born, 1822; died, April 15, 

Christmas Day. {h 888. 

St. Stephen, Martyr. Bank Holiday. 

St. John, Apostle and Evangelist. 

Innocents’ Day. (born, 1809. 

lst Sunday aft. Christmas. W.E. Gladstone 

Charles P. Stanford born, 1852. 

Ed. Aug. Bond (Brit. Museum) born, 1818; 


Moon’s Puaszs. 
Full Moon «- 9h. 53m. Morning. 
Last Quartier .. 2 658 Afternoon. 
New Moon « OO 62 Afternoon. 
First Quarter .. 5 16 Morning. 
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Solar Cycle a 


Golden Number.. ee 
Dominical Letter F 


Epact ee oo Julian Pericd .. 




















































GOLD MEDAL, YF -—— PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH = 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-sitmile JA ° 
Signature, 
- 


NEWEST INVENTION— ; 
CREATESE NOVELTY. Tho, Si palect, 2s fc] 0a W SBURY & BROWNS 
































tried,”"—{Signed) MARIE 


~ ta. | ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 
The YeN Patent 


DI L SEA TY 
—— rs an wd L. praredt SIXTY 
nent. Will rie Split in the seams M ATE 
i nor ser : Steines CLI YEARS 
ame a! is ne comfort, PROOF. IN USE. 


Beware of worthless Imitations. 


“'Y EN Patent Diagonal'| | CAUTION. 


yey Seam Corset, No. 116,” inoval. | THE GENUINE ONLY 
a New Zealand eg 1882, IS SIGNED 
° edal, HIGHEST AWARD for orsets, 
London International Exhibition, 1884. JEWSBURY & BROWN. %, 


LATEST AWARD!! ! Gold Medal, Internationa! 


Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1886. All Perfumers and Chemists. 1/6 & 2/6 Pots. 


Sold by ali Drapers & Ladies’ Outfitters in United Kingdom & Colonies 


BORAX DRY SOAP 


—QUEEN’S PATENT FOR EXCELLENCE— 
‘Ils the Best’’ and most convenient for daily use, 
Packets, %-lb., 14-lb., & 1r-lb. each. 


Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Soap. 

















Patent Borax Co., Sole Makers, Works, Birmingham. —— 
POST =REE. NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


“Before I Began to Speak.” By a Basy. 
“Heart or Brain.” Capital, £2,000,000 ; Subscribed and Paid-up, £567,000. 
“How to Become Witty.” Heap Orrice : 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
“How to Choose a Member for Parlla-| Wesr-Enp Buancu: 25, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 
ment.” EpixsvncH Orricr: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUABE,. 
Fleet Printing Works, 14, Whitefriars St. Dunxpex Orrice: 6, PANMURE STREET. 
Branches: Aden, Bombay, Bushire, Calcutta, Colombo 
VIDE REVIEWS. ~~ Kong, Kobe (Hiogo), Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Post Free, 1s., Cloth, 2s, “The Beauties of Festus.” | Seychelles, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tabreez, Tama- 
Selections from P. J. BA1Ley’s celebrated Poem. wen th — pe ph gt nye pion I ni allie 
ngmans e Bank buys 1 
10 & Co., London. graphic panerdh wy issues bettas - ee <a a 
Post F , Boards ; “ available throughout the world, forwards bills for n, 
souhacs Beco l Cone Se, a Vas undertakes the purchase and sale of securities, holds them 
_ nigra for safe custody, and realises interest and been + oe 
Simpkin, Marsh: & Co,, Lond lects pay and pensions, pays insurance premiums and | 
9 - ‘ — subscrintions, and transacts banking and agency business 
Post Frez,4d, “How to Form the Habit of|generally. Interest allowed on an wat 3, 5, - 
7 years at 5 per cent. per annum, an corres: ding 
Paying Attention.” tov ousahle rates for shorter periods. 


T. J. Allman & Son, 67, New Oxford St, W- GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 
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Crosse & Blackwell’s| 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM CHOICE FRESH FRUITS AND 
REFINED SUGAR ONLY, 





Are Sold by Grocers, in 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., and 4-lb. Jars, 


BEARING CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S NAMES IN FULL ON THE LABELS, 





A TURKISH BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 


TO THE § STALWART A LUXURY. TO THE INVALID A NECESSITY. 


HuntinG, Drivinc, SHOOTING, FisHinGc, RmpING, oR ANY Excessive FaTiGuE. 
io Salesenian, Gout, Lumsaco, Sciatica, Eczema, AND Skin, Liver, AND KipNngy AFFECTIONS. 
SILVER. MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HgaALTH ExuisiTion, 1884. HiGHest Awarp, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. Sitver Mepat (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883, 
Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
Supports, in Box, sos. Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of 
Wicker frames, 45s. The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 70s. 
The Lancet.—' This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 
and can be packed i in a box less than 14 inches square. It is cheap, 
2} and itacts promptly.” Sanztary Record. —‘* Will be found a luxury, 
= as well as a valuable remedial resource.” Also makers of Bronchitis 
= Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed-Pans, Nursery Baths, 
Infants’ and Ipvalids’ Food Warmers, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 
Can bz Usep For Hor Air or Vapour. post free for three stamps. 
SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London. Ww. 
Gold Medals : Edinburgh and Liverpool —_—— 1886. 





PURE 


= & ty si AE } 
CONCENTRATED 
SOLUBLE “\ 


PREPARED BY A NEW AND SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 

Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, MD. —*T Ww. H. R, STANLEY, M.D.--“I consider it 
have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is| a very rich, delicious Cocoa. ft is highly con- 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs/| centrated, and therefore economicul as a family 
are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a/ food. It is the drink par ewcellence for children, 
substitute for tea for young persons.” and gives no trouble in making.” 





Ask your Grocer for a sample, gratis, and Copy of Testimonials. 


96 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. $. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, and SYDNEY. 
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OHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, 24, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON. 





